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ACTIVATION OF THE CARIBBEAN AIR FORCE 



With the activation on May 8, 1941, of the Carih- 
bean Air Force, under the command of Ifajor General 
Frank M. Andrews, the United States gained the Igtrg- 
est tacticail command in the history of American avi- 
ation. All adr bases in the Caribbean Area, in ad- 
dition to existing airdromes and landing fields in 
Puerto Rico end Panama, are included in this new es- 
tablishment for the defense of the Caribbean Sea and 
the vital Panama Canal. The Signal conpanies of the 
Aircraft Warning Service in Panama and Puerto Rico 
at the same time became part of the Caribbean Air 
Force, further expanding its operation. As part of 
the Caribbean Air Force, there also will be the in- 
terceptor commands of Panama and Puerto Rico when 
they shall have been activated. 

Gmeral Orders for the activation of the Cairibhean 
Air Force were issued by the Headquarters of the 
newly formed Caribbean Defense Command at Quarry 
Heights, Canal Zone, on Ifey 8, as follows; 

"1. There is hereby constituted the Caribbean 
Air Force, to be conposed of the Air Forces of the 
Panama Canal Department, the Puerto Rican D^art- 
ment, and the Trinidad Base Command. 

"2. Major General Frank M. Andrews, U.S. Army, 
is announced as the Conananding General, Caribbean 
Air Force, in addition to his other duties." 

On the following day, Major General Andrews an- 
nounced that Headquarters and Headquarters Squadron, 
Panama Canal Department Air Force, had been provi- 
sionally designated as Headquarters and Headquarters 



Squsuiron, Caribbean Air Force. He added that the 
present staff of the Panama Canal D^axtment Air 
Force would function as the staff of the Caribbean 
Air Force, with the assignment of personnel, stai- 
tions, duties of organizations of the Caribbean 
Air Force remaining mchanged. 

These orders are documents of great historic im- 
portance, since they record the first occasion in 
American history when defense operations Ijave been 
er^anded to include defense bases in foreign coun- 
tries. The historic and military inportance of the 
Caribbean Air Force is based \pon the strategic 
geogrephy of the Caribbean Sea, vpon iidiose freedom 
the national security traditionally depends. 

Until the United States owns a two-ocean fleet, 
vdiich cannot be built rmtil 1946 or 1947, the Panama 
Canal is the only insurance that America has against 
leaving one of its coasts undefended against attack, 
and in having a naval fleet available for the pro- 
tection of the Caribbean. If an enemy should succeed 
in blocking or cepturing the Cana.1, that insurance 
would no longer exist. Consequently, eternal vigil- 
ance is necessary. It is for this reason that the 
organization and operation of the Caribbean Air 
Force is perhgps the most vital phase of national 
defense. According to the News Letter Correspondent, 
Albrook Field, Canal Zone, all members of the com- 
mand, from the Commanding General, to the rawest re- 
cruit, are impressed by their participation in such 
an historic undertaking. 
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PROMOTIONS FOR GENERALS ARNOLD AND BRETT 



Major General Henry H. Arnold, who 
held the position of Chief of the Air 
Corps since September 29, 1938 and, 
since the latter part of October, 1940, 
performed the additional duty of Act- 
ing Deputy Chief of Staff for Air, was 

S ronoted to the permanent rank of Major 
eneral of the line of the Army and ap- 
pointed to the position of Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Air. Major General George 
H. Brett, vrho for the past few months 
has served as the Assistant to the 
Chief of the Air Corps, succeeds Gener- 
al Arnold as Chief of the Air Corps, 
having been apnointcd to this position 
for a period of four years. 

The nominations of these off icers for 
their new positions, which were sent 
by the President on May 23 to the Senate, 
were confirmed b,y tha,t body on May 29, 
1941. 

The President first nominated Gener- 
al Arnold to succeed Brigadier General 
Francis Honeycutt, this promotion to 
be retroactive to Deceraber 2, 1940, and 
then to succeed Major General Frank W. 
Rowell, who retired on January 31 of 
this year. 

General Arnold has been in the , avia- 
tion service of the Army for over a 
quarter of a century. When a second 
lieutenant of Infantry, 30 years ago, 
he v;as ordered to renort for flying 
training at the school operated by the 
Wright Brothers, near .Dayton, Ohio. 

Tv;ice Winner of Mackav Tronhy 

During his career in the aviation 
branch of the Army, General Arnold tv?ice 
Von the Macfcay Trophy, av/arded annually 
for "the most meritorious flight of 
the year, " the interval of time beWeen 
the two awards being 22 years. He 
Carried the first air' mail' in t.he United 
SWfe.s; ' directed the first re^ilexly 
scheduled air mail operation in the 
world; was the first military' aviator 
to make use of radio to report- his ob- 



servations, and at one time- held the 
altitude record for heavier- than- air 
craft. 

The first .avrard of the Ma,ckay Trophy 
v;ent to General Arnold in 1912, when 
he made a successful reco.nnaissance 
flight from College. Park, Md, , then the 
site of the Signal Corps Aviation 
School, over the triangle 'w'ashington 
Barracks, D.C., Fort Myer, Va. , a.nd re- 
turn to College Park. This 41-minute 
flight v/as made in a Wright biplane, 
powered v.dth a 40 h.p, engine, revolv- 
ing two nropellers in tandem by the 
chain and sprocket method, and vdiich 
was limited to a sueed of approzin.otely 
40 miles uer hour. 

In contrast to the "-physical exhat^s- 
tion and nervousness" vdiich General 
Arnold re-ported he experienced on this 
flight, caused by' -adverse atmospheric 
conditions, was his second trophy-win- 
ning flight in the summer of 1934 from 
Washington, D.C., to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
and return. This flight of ten Martin 
B-10 Bombers ( capable of speeds varying 
from 170 to 243 miles per hour) com- 
manded by General Arnold, v;as partici- 
pated in" by 14 officers and 16 enlisted 
men, and involved a total dist.-^nce of 
approxima.tely 8,290 miles. Its out- 
standing features were the successful 
execution of aerial survey of the 
Territory of Ala.ska, including the 
photogra-phing of 20, 800 square miles of 
land and water, and a' mass non-stop 
flight of 950 miles from . Juneau, Alaska, 
to Seattle, P'ash. , - on , the . return jour- 
ney, thus ma,rking the first time Alaska 
had been linked to the United States 
by air t.rithout a stop on foreign soil. 

Pioneer in Air Mail Operation 

\i,It was in September, 1911, that Gen- 
eral Arnold carried the first air mail 
in the United St.ates. The flight v?as 
from Nassau Boulevard Airdrome, Long 
Island, to Hempstead, Long Island, a 
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distance of five miles. Seven years 
later, during the Vorld War, v;hen the 
United States inaugurated the first 
regularly-scheduled air mail operation 
in the world, General Arnold was plac- 
ed in direct charge of this activity 
as part of his duties as Assistant 
Director of Military Aeronautics. 

The altitude record credited to Gen- 
eral Arnold vras established on June 1, 
1912, when he reached a height of 6,540 
feet in a Burgess-Wright airplane.^ 

Held Many Besuonsible Positions 

In addition to his various exploits 
in the Air, General Arnold held ma,ny 
responsible positions during his career 
in the Air Corps. Just prior to Ameri- 
ca's entry in "the World War, he com- 
manded the 7th Aero Scniadron in Panajna. 
In April, 1917, he was ordered to duty 
in Wa.shington, and placed in charge of 
the Information Service of the Avia.tion 
Division of the Signal Corps. Upon the 
crea.tion of the Office of the Director 
of Milita,ry Aeronautics, he held suc- 
cessively the positions of Assistant 
Executive, Executive Officer and As- 
sistant Director of Military Aeronautics. 

Prom 1919 to 1924, he was stationed 
on the Pacific Coast, and held succes- 
sively the positions of District Com- 
mander, V/estern District; Commanding 
Officer of Hockwell Pield, Ca.lif. ; Air 
Officer, 9th Coips Area., and Co;rimand- 
ing Officer, Cri'ssy Pield, Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

During the next tv;o years. General 
Arnold attended the Army Industrial 
College, and then served as Chief of 
the Information Division, Office of the 
Chief of the Air Corps. He commanded 
the Air Coros troops at Marshall Field, 
Fort fiiley, Keaisps, fora period of over 
tv70 yea.rs, follov/ing vhich he attended 
the Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavem\'orth, Kansas. Upon his 
gradiiation therefrom in June, 1929, he 
was assigned as Conunanding Officer of 
the Fairfield, Ohio, Air Depot, and as 
Chief of the Field Service Section of 
the Air Corps Materiel Division, Wright 
Field, Ohio. 

Appointed Wing Commander 

Prom July 1, 1931, to November, 1931, 
he served as Executive Officer of the 
Materiel Division, and then assumed 
command of the 1st Bombardment Wing at 
March Field, Calif. In 1933, when the 
First Pursuit Wing v;as formed to re- 
place the First Bombardment Wing, Gen- 
eral Arnold assumed command of the new 
organization. Upon the creation of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, when 
March Field was chosen as one of the 
large concentration points inthispro- 

f ram of utilizing a quarter of a mil- 
ion men for various projects looking 
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to the conservation of the natural re- 
sources of this country. General Arnold 
v'as appointed as commanding officer of 
25 camps. 

In the operation of the Air Mail by 
the Air Corps, from Pebinary to May, 
1934, he was placed in charge of the 
V/estern Zone. 

Upon the organization of the GHQ, Air 
Force, March 1, 1935, General Arnold 
was assigned as Wing Co.aimander of the 
First Wing at March Field, Calif. , v/ith 
the temporary rank of Brigadier Gener- 
al. On December 23th of that year he 
was appointed Assist ant Chief of the 
Air Corps, with the rank of Brigadier 
General, for a period of fo^lr years. 

Becomes Chief of the Air Corps 

Follov/ing the death of Major General 
Westover, Chief of the Air Corps, a.s 
the result of an airplane accident at 
Burbank, Calif. , General Arnold v;as ap- 
pointed Chief of the Air Corps oh 
September 29, 1938. 

Author of Books on Aviation 

General Arnold has v/ritten nine books 
on the subject of aviation, the last 
tv;o - "This Flying Game" and "Winged 
Warfare" being in collaboration with 
Lieut. Colonel Ira C. Eaker, Air Corps, 
Just recently he retijrned from a special 
aeronautical observation mission to 
Great Britain. 

Gen. Brett Also An Early Army Fiver 

General Brett is also one of the pio- 
neers in military aviation in this cbion- 
try, for he was detailed to the Avia- 
tion Section of the Signal Corps for 
flying training in 1915, when he was 
a second lieutenant of Cavalry. He 
oualified for the rating of Junior Mili- 
tary Aviator in 1916, and three years 
later v/as rated as Military Aviator. 

Materiel Officer v/ith A. E.F. 



Follov/ing a year ' s duty in the Finance 
and Supply Divisions, Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, Washington, D.C., 
he vras assigned to duty overseas in 
September, 1917, and served in various 
capacities connected vdth the purchase, 
receipt, storage, handling and distri- 
bution of ell materiel for the Air Serv- 
ice in France. Among his duties v/ere 
those of Chief of the Materiel Division 
of the Service of Surroly, A. E.F, ; and 
commanding officer of several rest ca^s 
in England. He also served for a brief 
period in the Office of the Chief of 
Air Service, A. E.F. 

Varied Administrative Duties 



Follov/ing his return to the United 
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July, 1919; Souipment and Engineering 
Officer in the Office of the Department 
Air Service Officer, Southern Depart- 
ment, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to bcto- 
her, 1919; Commanding Officer, Aviation 
General Supply Depot, Morrison, Fa., 
to Decemher, 1919 ; on duty-in various 
capacities in the Property Division, 
Office of the Chief of Air Service, to 
September 30, 1921, serving in succes- 
sion a.s Assistant Chief, Acting Chief 
and as Chief of that Division; com- 
manding officer of Crissy Field, Pre- 
sidio of San Frajicisco, Cal. if., to 
March 2, 1924, during which time he 
served on several occasions as Acting 
Air Officer of the 9th Corps Area; and 
Chief of the Field Service Section, 
Fairfield, Ohio, for 3-\ years. 

Student Officer for three years 

General Drett was a. student officer 
for a period of three years. Ke gradu- 
ated from the Air Corps Tactical School 
at Langley Field, Fa,., in June, 1928, 
and then pursued a tv;o-year course of 
instruction at the Command and General 
Sta,ff School at Fort Leavenworth, Fans. 

Commands Selfridee Field. Mich. 

Pursuit Aviation claimed Gen. Brett's 
attention during the next three years, 
when he commanded Selfridge Field, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., the station of the 
First Pursuit Groxip. In August, 1933, 
he returned to Fort Leavenworth, where 



for two years he was on duty as an in- 
structor at the Command and General 
Staff School. He was next assigned to 
pursue the one-year course at the Army 
War College, Washington, D. C., and he 
graduated therefrom in June, 1936. 

Commanded 19th Wing in Pajiama 

In August, 1936, General Brett wa.s 
appointed V/ing Commander with the rank 
of Brigadier General and, after tv.p 
years' service as Commanding Gener.al 
of the 19th Wing at Alhrook Field, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, he was, in Hovemher, 
1938, assigned to Langley Field, Fa. , 
as Chief of Staff of the GHQ, Air Force. 

Ap-pointed Chief of Materiel Division 

On January 31, 1939, General Brett 
was appointed Assistant to the Chief of 
the Air Corps, mth the rank of Briga,- 
dier General, and assigned to duty as 
Chief of the Air Corps Materiel Divi- 
sion at ’’right Field, Dayton, Ohio. He 
was transferred to duty in the Office 
of the Chief of the Air Corps, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on October 1, 1939, follow- 
ing the move thereto of a number of ad- 
ministrative offices from Wright Field 
incident to the Air Corns Expansion 
Program. 

Oh October 1, 1940, he \ms designated 
as the Assistant to the Chief of the 
Air Corps, receiving a temporary promo- 
tion to the rank of Major' General. 
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TROPICAL CROSS-COUIITEY AIR F0RC3 TRAINING 



Monthly training flights over grea-t 
distances iv’ore regularly accomplished 
during the past several months by com- 
ponents of the Panama Cpjial Department 
Air Force, under the command of Major 
Gen. Frank M. Andrews. These flights 
included destinations in practically 
every Central end South American Re- 
public, including the various bases 
within the Caribbean defense area. They 
are serving admirably to acquaint the 
flying personnel of the Air Force v,dth 
local aviation conditions throughout 
this vast area., in addition to the 
training and experience this provides 
in familiarizing all concerned with the 
peculiarities of weather and terrain 
tj>pical in these tropical countries. 

Among the routes, vrhich have been so 
repeatedly flown that they are nov.' 
practically considered as military air- 
ways for training purp,oses, are the 
following itineraries: 

North to Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
via San Jose, Costa Rica, end Managua, 
Nicaragua. This is normally one day's 



trip each way. 

South to Lima, Peru, via Telar.a, Peru, 
where an overnight stop is made en route 
in the tv.'o-day trip each wpy. 

Northeast to encircle the Caribbean 
defense area, including servicing and 
overnight stops at Mar-acaibo, Venezuela; 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; and Borinquen 
Field, Puerto Rico. Returning flights 
have occa,sionally completed the Carib- 
bean circuit by stopping eithsr at 
Kingston, Jamaica, or Havana, Cuba, be- 
fore proceeding via Belize, British 
Honduras, to Guatemala City, and thus 
following the Central American airwa 3 ''S 
to the Canal Zone. This trip is usrial- 
ly made in quite a leisurely fashion, 
with liberal stopover periods, due to 
the gread distances involved, and nor- 
mally is completed in a, week's time. 

■ oOo 

THINKING - Straight clear thinkine: is 
the irresistible force which sur- 
mounts thiTTothervdse) immovable 
ob.iect . 
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REMAINS or BOLIVIAN AVIATOR FLOW HOME 



A B-17-B "Flying Fortress, " 'benring 
the remains of Captain Rafael Suarez- 
Rivas Morales, of the Bolivian Army, 
completed the good will flight which 
that officer had started. 

Captain Morales was killed, and his 
co-pilot, Alberto Tahorga, military 
aide to the President of Bolivia, was 
injured when their plane crashed on May 
8th at Washington Airport on the first 
leg of their flight from Floyd Bennett 
Field, N.Y. , tragically ending what was , 
to have been a 10,000-mile flight. 

Funeral services were cond’acted on 
May 12 at the Chapel atFortMyer, Va. , 
by the Most Rev. John F. O'Hara, of 
New York, assisted by Hsgr. V/illiam R. 
Arnold, Chief of the U. S. A. Chaplain 
Corps. 

Immediately after the services, the 
funeral -orocession left for Bolling 
Field, D. C. , where it v/as met by a 
squadron of Air Corns soldiers under 



lies to cover the casket. In the pres- 
ence of the large Air Corps Guard of 
Honor, the personnel of the flight and 
the receiving officers, the band played 
the National Anthem of Bolivia, follov;- 
ed by the "Stax Spangled Banner," in 
token of the mutual friendship betv/een 
the two countries. A close gixard of 
six men was immediately stationed near 
the body as it lay in state in the air- 
plane until the departpxe at 7:32 a.ra. 
the following djp/- for Lima, Peiu, which 
wa.s reached a,t 3:25 p.m. , that day. 

The last leg of the flight required 
slightly less thcon four hours, the take- 
off from Lima being at 6:25 a,, m. , and 
the landing at La Paz, Bolivia, at 



10:22 a.m. 

"Qxiite a few are waiting to hear hov/ 
it feels to land a B-173 at 13,000 
feet," declares the News Letter Corres- 
nondent. 
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the command of Captain R. A. Legg, who 
escorted the body to the "Flying Fort- 
ress," which had been flown the nrevi- 
ous day from Langley Field, piloted by- 
Major Barr H. Alkire, with 1st Lieut. 
Ryder W. Finn as co-pilot; Capt. Paul 
C. Ashworth, navigator; Sergeants R.F, 
Tucker, L.C. S-nglish, crev/ chiefs, and 
Robert A. Flinn, raedo o-oerator, all 
of the 2nd Bombardment &rou-o. The 
body was placed in front of the air- 
plane and Bishop O'Hara paid tribute 
to the flyer, saying: "He offered his 
life on a good-vdll flight. He was as 
much of a hero as if he had lost his 
life on the field of battle." 

With the remains of the Bolivian air- 
man aboard, the 3-17 took off from Bol- 
ling Field at 1:00 p.m.. May 12, landed 
at Miami, Fla., a.t 5:15 p.m,, and re- 
mained there overnight. At 5:50 on the 
morning of May 13th, they took off for 
Albrook Field, Panama Canal Zone, and 
arrived there, under the escort of a 
Pursuit Squadron, at 11:25 a.m. Here 
the memory of the deceased flyer was 
honored by an official reception, among 
those present being Lieut. General Van 
Voorhis, Commander of the Caribbean De- 
fense Command, accompanied by Senor 
Jorge Boyd, Bolivian Consxil in Panama, 
and Lieut. Colonel C. J. Rohsenberger, 
aide de ca;ao; Major General Franlc M. 
Andrews, Commander of the Caribbean Air 
Force, with his staff, consisting of 
Colonels A.B. McDaniel, F.M, Brady and 
1st Lieut. Hiett S. Williams; and Col. 
A. H. Gilkeson, commanding thel2thPur- 
suit Wing, with his staff. 

As the great bomber taxied u-n, the 
garrison flag was lov/ered to half-mast 
in memorlam. Bolivian Consul Boyd pre- 
sented an enormous wreath of white lil- 



TAFT BASIC FLYING SCHOOL 
HAS V„ARI ED SURROUNDINGS 

Rnversing the usual procedure, air- 
nlancs came to the gasoline in the es- 
tablislimcnt of the Nev/ Air Cop-js Basic 
Flying School at Taft, Calif. As 
■'•ver.yono in the ’V.g-t knov^s, Taft is 
one of the vrorld,' s greptr^st oil field 
centers. Forests of oil derricks svxr,- 
round the city and stretch in nearly 
all directions as far as the eye can 
reach. To the north and east of tovn, 
the great San J oaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia. spreads out to provide an ex- 
■oansc of open country scarcely to he 
eoualled for ideal flying school con- 
ditions of terrain and weather. 

For the nev/ Basic Flying School, the 
Army selected a site near the south 
shore of Buena Vista Lake, the Spanish 
title for "Good View." Located about 
eight miles east of Taft, outside the 
oil zone, the field pro-'^ides many'- miles 
of unsettled open country, almost desert 
in its barrenness, but covered in the 
snring v.dth masses of vdld flov.^ers tha.t 
have accixiiri'd na,tional fame. 

Despite its scenic attractiveness, 
this location does have what some people 
call "drawbacks." In summer, the tem- 
pera.ture sometimes climbs considerably 
beyond the comfort zone. Thus far, 
however, the advance Army personnel 
have been ouite comfortable in an air- 
conditioned office in tovm. 

Major K. G. McGregor, Commandant of 
the nev/ school, has been in Taft since 
May 1, making arrangements for the re- 
ception of the first class of Flying 
Cadets sched’iled to arrive aboutJmieB. 
To da.te, the Air Corps headouarters 
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moved three times in a month. The 
first office was esta.blished in the 
Post Off ice building, A fevr days later, 
larger quarters were occmiied (without 
furniture except for one borrowed type- 
writer) in the’ Taft Security Building. 
The third move was then made to the 
present headquarters a,t "The Fort," a 
new Federal and State office building 
built as a reulica of the pioneer "Sut- 
ter's Fort" of Sacreaaento, Calif. In 
about another month, the headauarters 
buildings at the nev; field' should be 
ready for occupancy, when the final 
move is anticipated. 

Training is scheduled to begin short- 
ly after June 1, even though construc- 
tion vrill not be completed. All per- 
sonnel V7ill be temporariljr housed in 
tents, but rngrried men vdll continue 
to live in Taft and commute. By July 
1, however, sufficient barracks should 
be complete to uermit moving from the 



canvas "ovens" to more plercsant quar- 
ters. 

A patch of snow still clings to the 
hills south of the field and beckons 
week-end pleasure seekers. Across the 

t reat valley to the northeast, the 
orao of Mount V'hitney, the highest 
mountain peak in the United States, 
shines white through the summer haze, 
Also, it is only severrul hours' drive 
to the hc'ach at Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
or Pismo; so v/ith both the. mountains 
and the ocean close a. t hand, no diffi- 
culty may be experienced in obtaining 
pleasant relief from the heat of the 
arid valley when flying or v/ork .are 
done for the day. 

"The hew Taft West Point of the Air" 
is literally rising out of the desert 
at present. Soon it vrill he a busy 
city of its own, training hundreds of 
cadets to be flying officers in the 
United States Army Air Corps. 



ADVAIICS DETACHMENT AT 

The advance detaclmnent of the 49th 
Air Base Group, Air Corps, comprising 
44 officers pjid 47 enlisted men, is at 
present functioning in temporary head- 
quarters in the Old Post Office Build- 
ing at Fresno. Calif. , pending move- 
ment. "en ma«*se'' later on to the nev/ 
Air BcS.se under construction six miles 
northeast of tha.t city. 

Lieut. Colonel Lotha A, Smith is the 
commanding officer of the base and 
Lieut. Colonel Samuel G. Frierson, the 
executive officer. Cordial relations 
v;ere developed and are being maintained 
with the very cooperative civic organ- 
izations. 

The housing sit^iation has been han- 
dled v/ith extreme di.spatch. A list of 
over 500 accoramodations was compiled 
by Capt. Henry W. Eitt, Adjutant, a.s 
part of the "ground viork" prior to the 
recent influx of Headque.rters personnel. 

Arrangements are being made for suit- 
able ceremonies incident to the open- 
ing of the Fresno Air Base. 

As a part of the Rice Bowl Celebration, 
in connection with the observance of 
the Chinese Hew Year, the Commanding 
Officer of the Fresno Air Base author- 
ized the participation of nine Array 
vehicles in the parade through dovm- 
tov/n Fresno on the evening of May 22, 

Contact was ms.de wdth the two local 
radio stations, KMJ of the NBC and 
KAEM, of the CBS networks, and a Broad- 
cast ws.s arranged over Station KMJ for 
the evening of May 27th on Flying Ca- 
det recruitment, featuring the inter- 
view of an officer from Air Ba.se Head- 
quarters by the reci-uiting sergeant on 



FRESNO I, AYS GROUNDWORK 

duty at the New Post Office Building. 

Work v.ras started on May 20 on tlxe 
constniction of housing units for mar- 
ried enlisted personnel of the Air 
Base. This $454,000 iproject is under 
the supervision of Walter Sanger, Fed- 
eral Works Administration engineer. 
Forty-six buildings v/ill be erected on 
an eight-acre site recently purchased 
by the Federal Government. Located a,t 
Weldon and Fresno Avenues, it is about 
three miles from the air base. Local 
contractors, vrho v'ere awa.rded the job 
on a cost-plus basis, are required to 
complete the buildings vdthin 125 days. 

It is expected that on or about July 
1st, 1941, the personnel on duty at 
the Base will "step up" from the pres- 
ent "91" to a small city of approxi- 
mcstely 2800 officers and enlisted men. 

Word v/a,s received from March Field, 
Ca,lif . , of the contemplated movement 
therefrom on May 28 to the Fresno Air 
Base of the 250th Separate Q,ua.rtermaster 
Company, vmder the command of Capt. 
Arthur H. Clark. These troops are to 
be transported by truck, a,hd will be 
temporarily housed intents a.t Cha.ndler 
Field, the Fresno Municipal Airport. 

oOo 

MORE FuA.,910 STUD.ENTS AT SCOTT FIELD 

More than 1, 000 selective service and 
enlisted men are slated soon to report 
for training at the Air Corps radio 
school at Scott Field, 111. The en- 
rollment at this school is expected to 
reach 12,000 students by mid- summer. 
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BHIEFS FROM HERE MD THERE 



To stimulate the recruiting of Air Corps Flying 
Cadets 5 an aerial demonstration staged at Bowman 
Field,, Louisville, Ky., on liay 10, and Solfridge 
Field, lv3.ch„, sent 14 Pursuit pianos and two Trans- 
port planes to participate in the shova The visit- 
ing personnel were entertained by the Louisville 
Board of Trade and Eastern Airlines. It is estimat- 
ed that ten thousand persons visited the field on 
that day. 



From the war front in the Iviiddle East comes a. 
story of one pilot rescuing, another and the two fly- 
ing be.ok to their base, one sitting on top of ano- 
ther in a single-seater fighter. In an attack on an 
airdrome by a South African squadron, during which 
ten enenry planes were destroyed and a number of 
others damaged, the Squadron Leader's airplane v/as 
hit by anti-aircraft shells and he was forced to 
lard on the airdrome. 

He was just about to set fire to his airplane and 
to take to the bush when he noticed one of the 
pilots of his flight circling around and firing at 
the enemy troops and then landing. He ran over, 
climbed on one of the wings, but was blown off, and 
then tried to climb on to the pilot's back and 
shoulders as he vras taxying back to the end of the 
airdrome to take off. He climbed over his head and 
sat in the pilot's Iqp, with his feet on the nodder 
bar. Sitting there he vrorked the stick and rudder 
while the pilot from underneath operated the flf^) 
and undercarriage levers, and in this viay they took 
off, flev: back to their base, and laiidcd safely. 

The pilot who made this rescue remarked only that 
"It wasn't very comfortable with tvro of us in the 
cockpit.*' He was awarded the D.S.O. 



Motorists are cautioned to watch their step when 
approaching army convoys - troeps, trucks, tanks or 
guns. Illinois and I.a.ssouri state police recently 
notified Scott Field, 111. , authorities that these 
convoys i'jave the right of vray on highwai^s, just as 
do fire depai’tments and police cars. 

Three accidents were caused recently, according to 
the Scott Field Quartermaster, because civilians re- 
fused to recognize the right-of-way of array vehicles. 
State police officials of the two states said they 
had received instructions to speed array troep and 
materiel movements, €sven to permitting them to go 
through red lights and stop signs, and suggested 
that motorists observe the follov/ing instnoctions: 

If it's a movement of troops, trucks, tanks or 
guns, step and let it pass, 

Vfhere the military convoy iias enouj^ space be- 
tween units, drive as in any other traffic. But 
don't pass on on hills and curves. 

If the convoy is closed vp, as in cities, it may 
go through stop signs and red lights, provided a 
police escort is present. The motorist should not 
attempt to break through. 

If you are overtaken by a convoy in the city, 
drive to the side and vjait just as you do now for 
fire trucks or the police. 

Wherever the Amy moves, there is always "one 
more" vaccination or inoculation to take. Members 
of the 42nd Bombardment Grovp and the 16th Recon- 
naissance Squadron will find that there will be "one 
more" tdien they arrive at the Boise Air Base, Idaho. 

Officers and enlisted men of the 39th Air Base 



Groip have already completed their series of inocula?- 
tions against Rocky Ihuntain spotted fever \jhich is 
predominant in the Idaho country. 

Spotted fever is caused hy the bite of a tide vAiich 
miay lavs obtained the infection from sheep. The 
disease is approximately ninety percent fatal when 
contracted. 

So it's 'tick shots" for the Air Corps. 



Obtain Julian M. Cheppell was giving a lecture on 
fire prevention and fire hazards to a group of 
l.fcChord Field officers of the 89th Reconnaissance 
Squadron at the I^hrata, Wash. , bombing range. He 
\iss malcing liis usual impressive delivery concerning 
the possibilities of fire in a temporary tent carp . 

'•Why, unless we are very careful to keep all pos- 
sible causes of fires at an absolute minimum, arid in- 
struct all the men to do the same, v;e are apt to find 
ourselves burned out most eny time," he declared. 

“Fire.'" someone yelled. The officers rushed out- 
side and helped control a fire which xvas making short 
work of a tent. 

Four of the officers present at the lecture took 
the advice very much to heart, and will probably ex- 
ert more than usual preca-utions against fire in the 
future 

It vras their tent that bumedJ 



liirch Field troeps turned out in military forma- 
ticais on Saturd; 2 y scorning, Ifeiy 17th, to witness the 
•Dresentation of the Soldier's Medal to three enlisted 
men of that air base, I&ster-Sgt. Harley J. Fogelman, 
Staff Sgt. Biyran btochison and Cpl. Adam Blum, by 
bh-jor General Jacob E. Fiokel, Comnianding General of 
the Fourth Air Force. 

The heroic acts meriting the award of tliis Medal 
occurred on May 27, 1940, when an. Army plane, flovra 
in a night bombing mission at the Muroc bombing field, 
suddenly vjent out, of control., crashed to the ground 
and burst into flames. The three noncommissioned of- 
ficers, above named, seeing the predicament of the 
imprisoi'.ed officers and enlisted men, utterly disre- 
garded their cuvn safety and. despite the intense hea.t 
tmd. flying debris, carried the injured personnel from 
the burning wreckage. 

The troops peirticipating in the ceremony comprised 
all units ?md detachments stationed at larch Field, 
Calif.,; under the command of Colonel Benjamin G, 

Weir, Air Corps. 

A transcription of the ceremonies was made and re- 
broadcast frori Staticc’. KFl, Los A:igoles 3 during the 
afternoon and evening. 

Public Relations personnel at Randolph Field, Texas, 
nay now take seats in the front reiiks of embarrassed 
publicists viith California and Florida chambers of 
commerce : it gppears. 

Alraost five inches of rain pelted south Texas dur- 
ing i^ril, and fog hugged the earth on shov/erless days 
to ground airplanes a.t the Basic Flying School for 
all but about a week. 

Jeering critics quickly produced claims - made not 
only by the Public Relations Office but by nearby 
chambers of commerce - that "flying conditions are 
virtually ideal" at Randolph Field. 

The left-iisnded cheers, ' hevavor, were stilled some- 
what by weather observers who confirmed that the 
heavy precipitation was "very unusual," joining the 
U. S. Army news office in furthering its eligibility 
in the embarrassed publicists club. 
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STREAMLINED NIGHT MAINTENANCE 

8 y 

Captain Nornan E. Borden, Jr., Air-Res. 
Engineering Officer, S3rd Schooi Squadron, Air Corps, 
Randolph Field, Texas 



Early last fall it became apparent at 
Randolph Field that condensed courses and larg- 
er Flying Cadet classes, coupled with an acute 
shortage of airplanes, engines and spare parts 
would necessitate a tremendously accelerated 
system of maintenance. To meet increased train- 
ing schedules, every available airplane would 
have to be kept in the air. Subseguent un- 
precedented inclement weather has added to the 
urgency that all ships be in "perpetual" com- 
mission. 

To solve the problem, two things had to be 
done. First, all major maintenance would have 
to be accomplished at night and, secondly, the 
prevailing crew chief and assistants system of 
first echelon maintenance needed reorganization. 
A thirty day experiment in night maintenance 



by the squadron a year ago had been abandoned 
due to severe eye strain encountered by the 
mechanics from inadequate lighting. Further, a 
survey by General Electric engineers had re- 
vealed the cost of proper hangar illumination 
to be far in excess of funds available. 

In November, we started experimenting with 
standard portable photographic studio fluores- 
cent lamps, loaned through the courtesy of a 
local supply house. The results were so suc- 
cessful and the lamps so relatively inexpensive 
when compared to the former proposal for illumi- 
nating an entire hangar that it was decided to 
purchase a set of them. Contracts were let to 
equip each school squadron on the field with 
eight portable 7S watt fluorescent lamps. They 
are similar to the photographic model with the 




exception that their castors are larger, the 
legs longer for greater stability and the re- 
flectors covered with half-inch wire mesh for 
added protection of their five tubes. 

Larger lamps to accomodate 160 watt fluor- 
escent tubes were manufactured locally, with the 
exception of contract purchased reflectors, in 
quantities of eight per squadron. The lamps 
contain four 48 inch tubes, mounted as a unit 
and suspended from a swinging steel arm attached 
to a hangar wall. A trolley along the length 
of the arm makes it possible to adjust the lamp 
to any position over an airplane nosed into the 
wall under it. The smaller lamps may be moved 
close to the engine, behind or under it, next 
to a wing, tail group or landing gear as needed 
to supplement the overhead lights. The illumi- 
nation is comfortable to work in, shadowless, 
and very penetrating. A man may place himself 
between his work and the light source and still 
see clearly. 

To cope with conditions arising from night 
work, a new maintenance system had to be in- 
augurated. A central hangar was cleared of all 
airplanes except those for repair or inspection. 
All top flight mechanics were assembled into 
fourteen maintenance and three engine change 
crews, each comprised of an N.C.O. in charge, 
two assistants and, in the maintenance crews, a 
lubrication specialist. Five crews work from 
seven A.M. until five P.M.; nine on the night 
shift. Going on at five, they work straight 
through until whatever time after midnight all 
work is cleaned up. A night meal consisting of 
soup, bread, butter, jelly, coffee and sometimes 
eggs is served from nine to ten. Day and night 
crews alternate each week. Night crews are 
segregated in barracks and permitted to sleep 
until ten A.M., at which time a light breakfast 
is served. 

Two maintenance supervisors work with each 
shift as also do specialized radio, instrument, 
and ignition crews. The best mechanics are 
placed in the two ignition crews. Valuable 
time has been saved by using these two crews 
for all trouble shooting. Maintenance super- 
visors check all work orders. The radio sec- 
tion, tool crib, engineering stock room and 
engineering office are kept open day and night. 

Engine changes are accomplished by one re- 
moval crew and two installation crews. Each 
crew stays with an engine change until completed, 
regardless of time. Removal requires about 
thirty minutes, installation two to three hours; 
never over five hours from the time an airplane 
is pulled from the line until it is ready to 
fly, including ground run and final inspection. 
This is made possible by extra engine mounts, 
into which the engine crews install new engines 
when not otherwise busy. Three such mounts are 
kept on hand. 

Special tools have been constructed from 
salvage parts, chief among them being a portable 
hydraulic brake servicing stand consisting of a 
drum of compressed air and brake fluid, pres- 
sure gages, bleed lines, etc. The stand is 



wheeled to the airplane. Time required to bleed 
a set of brakes has been cut from 40 minutes 
or more to 10 minutes. More time is saved at 
an electrical test bench. Here booster coils, 
solenoid switches and magnetos are checked. 
Many such a part has been saved a time consum- 
ing trip to Station Aero Repair. A squadron 
sheet metal worker and a welder would help much 
but, unfortunately, are not available. 

From three to four hours are saved on each 
monthly airplane inspection by having a squadron 
inspector go over an airplane before it is 
worked on rather than afterwards. His list of 
defects then becomes a work sheet for the main- 
tenance crew. Upon completion of the work it 
is only necessary for the maintenance inspector 
to check it against the work sheet. 

Airplanes for so and 100 hour inspections, 
engine change or other work, delivered to the 
maintenance hangar at the end of the day's fly- 
ing are in commission, ready to go the follow- 
ing morning. As many as 19 airplanes have been 
turned out in one night. Minor accident repair, 
including wing change, rarely keeps an airplane 
off the flying line more than an hour or so. 
Time is saved by having the same men continually 
on the same jobs. Because of skilled labor 
and closer supervision, the quality of work has 
improved. Most outstanding is the effect on 
morale, which, in the knowledge of a job well 
done, is at an all time high. 

Only pre-flight, daily and routine as hour 
inspections are performed by crew chiefs who, 
for the most part, are inexperienced men. The 
system, which was put in effect January 26th, 
has proven excellent for the training of new 
personnel. Recruits are first assigned to 
miscellaneous hangar duties, then as crew chiefs 
or assistants after which they will be given 
three months with a specialized maintenance 
crew. The plan is to keep crew personnel con- 
stantly rotating. 

Worth of night maintenance and specialized 
crews is evidenced by a glance at the records. 
During the typical month of last October the 
squadron maintained a daily average of only 63* 
of its airplanes in commission, 6% of which were 
awaiting parts. For April, 1941, the daily 
average was up to 95%, or 66 airplanes, with 
less than k of 1% out for parts. Some idea of 
the amount of maintenance required may be gained 
from the fact that the squadron usually flies 
over 400 hours per day, an average of about 6 
hours per assigned airplane. 

Such a maintenance schedule would not be 
possible without the closest cooperation from 
post functions, to whom a great deal of credit 
must be given. Post inspectors are available 
24 hours a day. Station Air Corps Supply remains 
open until midnight and Aero Repair works until 
about the same time. It is a hand in hand 
proposition with all concerned pulling together. 

(Rough plans on any of the above installations 
are available through the Commanding Officer, 
53rd School Squadron, Randolph Field, Texas. ) 
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THE STATUS OJ OUE AIE DEFENSE 

Addressing a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington of the Women ''s National demo- 
cratic Cluh, MaJ. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
De-mty Chief of Staff for Air, stated 
that the Army Air Corps is "ra-oidly get- 
ting ready for trial hy hattle." 

"We will have an air force .in time," 
he declared. "It is well on its v;ay, 
and will he ready when called upon." 

Commenting on the President's state- 
ment in a, recent letter to the Secre- 
tary of '.'ar tha.t "coaunftnd of the air hy 
the democracies must and can he. achiev- 
ed, " General Arnold declared that .the 
Air Corjjs is just beginning the joh 
outlined - "to he a.hle to a.chieve com- 
mand of the air in ’whatever the.atre we 
may he assigned, and to mahe that com- 
mand absolute." 

Touching on progres.s in the building 
of the Army Air Corps, General Arnold 
sta.ted that there are four steus in Air 
Corps preparedness - getting the air- 
planes", training the pilots to fly them, 
securing. the enlisted personnel to keep 
them in the air, and constructing ha.ses 
from which to ocorate the planes. 

Pointing ■ out that l,dD7 aiiTDlanes 
were producted in the United Sta,tes in 
April, he stated that "this does not 
nlean we are hitting our stride, hxit it 
does mean we are getting somev^ere." 

With respect to pilot training, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Air stated 
that the present rate of 12,000 a year 
is soon to he stepned up to 30,000. In 
addition, our enlisted personnel is be- 
ing trained at the rate of 100,000 a 
year, and at present Air Corps bases 
are so located that "we can concentrate 
our Air Force at any noint vdthin 24 
hours." 

"Segardless of v.;h.at ^-e in the Army 
may be called upon to do," Gen. Arnold 
stated in conclusion, "we must have an 
air force second to none - an airforce 
can able of meeting any other ulane for 
plane - man for m-n. " 

oOo 

BARHAGE BALLOON TRAINING CENTER 



and commandant of the school being es- 
tablished in connection therewith. 

This type of school, new in Army ed- 
ucational circles, is designed for pji 
initial student body of 80 officers and 
750 enlisted men. It also includes a 
development section v;hich will v,'ofk in 
close cooperation with the Air Corps. 

The most probable uses of the new de- 
fense measure will be in protecting vi- 
tal installations, fleet anchorages and 
localities where it is difficult for 
defending planes to intercept enemy 
aircraft. The new barrage ballbohs are 
designed to act as a deterrent to .dive 
bombers and to force attacking planes 
to fly at high altitudes, thus decreas- 
ing their effectiveness as bombers. 

oOo- — 

NEW AIR CORPS UNITS 

. Twenty fledgling units and five old- 
er organizations of the GHQ, Air Force, 
involving jroproximately 11,000 men, are 
being transferred to permanent stations. 
Some of the iinits have already started 
moving, and it is expected the last 
v/ill be transferred by June 30, 1941. 

These nev? units, activated in recent 
months, have reached a stage in their 
training v;hich permits their separation 
from the older organizations from which 
they v/ere formed. 'The transfers place 
the Air Coros ne.arer the goal announced 
for it in J’one, 1940 - an air force 
consisting of 54 combat groups, employ- 
ing all tynes of a.ircraft. 

All but two of the fields to which 
the units are moving a.re nev.', vdthmaJiy 
of them still unnamed. Five more fields 
are expected to be ready betv/een June 
and August. 

oOo 

training YOUNG IfSN IN ITETSOROLOGY 

Under p, program arranged by the Air 
Corps, 150' college graduates will be 
trained at five universities as meteo- 
rologists. Candidates vdll be chosen 
on a competitive basis, and during the 
training’ period v'ill be designated Fly- 
ing Cadet's on non-flying status. Upon 
the completion of their course, they 
will be commissioned second lieutenants 
in the Air Reserve. 

. The nine-month course vdll start on 
July 1, 1941, at the ITB.ssachusetts’ In- 
stitute of Technology, New York Univer- 
sity, California Institute of Technolo- 
gy. University of California at Los 
Angeles, and the University of Chicago. 

To qualify for the course, candidates 
must be unmarried, betvreen 20 and 26 
years of age, and must be college grad- 
'uates vrho specialized in the sciences, 
higher mathematics and advanced physics. 
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A tempor.ary B.arrege Balloon Training 
Center, for conducting experiments v/ith 
nev/ly developed equipment, and tradniiig 

E ersonnel, is being established at Camp 
avis, N.C. 

Barrage balloon defense, heretofore 
a function of the Air Co?ros, v'as made 
a responsibility of the Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Colonel Robert Arthur, C. A. C,, v?as 
designated a,s commanding officer of the 
new Barrage B'-.iioon Training' Center, 




BRIEFS 



V A S H I H G T 0 N 
COI'JSTEUCTIOR AT AIR CORPS STATIONS 



Rew construction projects were au- 
thorized by the War Department within 
the past several v/eeks for various Air 
Corns stations, involving a total expen- 
diture of approximately $32,775,504. 

These various projects are itemized 
belov;, as follov;s: 

San Antonio Air Denot. Duncan Field . 
Texas: $290,683 for_ll barracks, 3 

each supply rooms and day rooms; 2 each 
officers^ quarters and mess halls; 
also utilities, engineering, and over- 
head. ■ ' 

Maxwell Eield, Alabama : $585, 970, for 
Cadet Eoception Center^ including 40 
barracks; 6 supply buildings; 2 each 
cafeterias and recruit receiving and 
warehouse buildings; one administra- 
tion buildings; also utilities, engi- 
neering, and overhead. 

Basic Flying School. Macon. Ga. :$290, 
604 for additional facilities, includ- 
ing 11 barracks; 5 each administration 
?ind engineering buildings; 4 supply 
rooms; 3 each day rooms and onerations 
rooms; 2 paint, oil and dope storage 
buildings; and one each mess cafeteria; 
flag pole; post office, and recreation 
building. 

Mather Field. Calif. : 8404,323 for 

additional buildings for flying school, 
including 10 engineering buildings; 15 
school buildings; 7 barracks; 2 mess 
halls; one each supply room; post ex- 
change; opera.tion building; day room; 
recreation building; and administra.tion 
building; also telephone instpRlation 
and utilities. 

Eglin Field. Fla. : $2,418,663 for 

construction of cantonment; paving at 
three auxiliary fields; and other fac- 
ilities including 13 barracks; 6 mess 
halls; 5 operations buildings ; 4 admin- 
istration buildings; 3 day rooms; 2 
each warehouses end paint, oil, and 
dope buildings ; one ea,ch headquarters 
and school buildings; also utilities, 
engineering, :^nd overhead. 

Additional construction at nilot 
training schools , to prevent shortages 
in .administration and housing facili- 
ties, $4,014,521, including flying 
schools at Stockton, Taft and Bakers- 
field, Calif. ; Selma and Montgomery, 
Ala. ; Albany, Ga. ; Barksdale Field, La. ; 
the Bombardment School at Ellington 
I'iPld, Texas, and the Aerial Gunnery 
School at Las Vegas, iTevada. 

Basic Flying School. San Angelo. Tex- 
as: $293,034 for additional buildings' 
and facilities, including 6 barracks; 
3 mess halls; 2 each administration 
buildings and warehouses ; one each sup- 
ply room, officers' quarters, recrea- 



tion, building, flagpole, squadron op- 
erations building, school building, day 
room, post exchange, and \reather build- 
ing, also utilities, refrigeration 
unit and alterations to existing- units. 

Patterson Field. Ohio : $422,459 for 
additional housing units at Fairfield 
Mr Depot, including 14 barracks; 7 
each supply rooms, administration build- 
ings, and day rooms; 2 mess halls; one 
each theater and officers' quarters; 
also utilities, engineering, and over- 
head. 

McClellan Field. Calif. : $119,116 for 
additional facilities, including 5 bar- 
racks and one each supply room, day 
room, and mess cafeteria. 

Salinas Airport. Calif. : $224,309 for 
buildings and fa,cilities, including 4 
barracks; one ea,ch supply room, admin- 
istration building, motor repair shop, 
sauadron operations building, day room, 
mess hall, guard house, warehouse; 
also utilities, paving of aprons, and 
taxi strips. 

De Rjdder. La. : $1,476,673 for hous- 
ing facilities for the 22nd Observa- 
tion Squadron, including 3 barracks; 
one each day room, officers' quarters, 
mess hall, and storeroom; also tel- 
ephone installation, hangar, grp.ding, ^ 
drainage, pa.ving of runvrays, gasoline, 
storage, radio installation, lighting, 
and utilities. 

Brooks Field, Texas ; $302,929 for ad- 
ditional buildings end facilities, in-, 
eluding 14 barracks; 4 each suuply and 
day rooms; 3 administration buildings; 
one mess hall; also utilities, engi- 
neering a.nd overhead, and miscellaneous 
area v/ork. 

Meridian. Miss. Municipal Airport ; 
$450,000 allotted by V/ar Department as 
sponsors' funds for a program of run- 
way construction. The remainder of the 
cost of the $1,057,072 project will be 
rmder taken by the VvPA and the CAA, 

Imurovements at 35 aiiDorts. total 
$20. 298,455 . including grading, drain- 
age, paving and night lighting con- 
str'uction at Hamilton, March, Moffett, 
Stockton and Mather Fields, also at 
Taft and Bakersfield, Calif. ; Panama, 
Drew and Eglin Fields, West Palm Beach 
and Tallahassee, Fla. ; Victoria, Brooks 
and Ellington Fields, Texas; Fort Ban- 
ning and Macon, Ga. ; Salt Lalre City and 
Wendover, Utah; McChord Field and Ever- 
ett, Wash,; Scott Field, 111.; Langley 
Field, . Va. ; East Baton Rouge, La.; 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; Middletown ' Air Depot, 
Pa. ; Manchester, H. H. ; Mitchel Field, 

N. Y. ;■ Portland, Ore.; Windsor Locks, 
Conn.,; Charlotte, H. C. ; Boise, Idaho, 

V-8838-a. A.C. 
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and Lo’rfry Bombing Range, Colo. books, the latter being very much in de- 

Chanute Field. 111. ; $115, 420 for ad- mand among the people of South America,. 

ditional housing facilities for Air — oOo 

Corps engineering cadet students, in- 
cluding 7 barracks, and one each admin- TRANSFER OF AIR CORPS TROOPS 

istration building, mess hall, day and 

suToply rooms. These facilities should Transfers affecting 12 Air Coma un- 
be' available about July 1, 1941, its .and apnroximately 6,900 officers' 

Hill Field. Utah : $603,750 for con- and men were recently announced by the 

st'ruction of 3 cells in the engine test War Department. These transfers, which 

building at the Ogden Air De-not, The have either just taken place or vdll 

project is in addition to the' 4 cells take place in the very ne.ar future, are 

already available at the denot, as follows: 

Victoria. Texas. Air Co'ms Flying 30th Air Base Groun ; From Langley 

School : $464. 560 for additional build- Field, Va. , to the Air Corps Facility, 

ings and facilities, including 9 bar- Windsor Locks, Conn, 

racks; 5 administra.tion buildings; 4 45th Bo mbardment Groun and 17th Re - 
each supnly rooms and day rooms; 2 c o nna Is s ,'ine o S quadr p n : From Savannah 

each officers' quarters, mess halls, Ga. , ’lio Manchester, N.H. 

;md \\fa,rehouses, one post office; also . 57th Bombardment Squadron : From 

utilities, Lowry Field, Colo. , to the Air Corps 

oOo Facility, Pendleton, Ore, 

ngth Pursuit Group: From Selfridge 

MAJ. WADE ENDORSES STUDY OF SP.ANISH 

Study of Spanish by Air Corns officers 
is heartily endorse, d by Maj. Leigh Wade, 

Intclligrnco Division, OCAC, as an excel- 
lent method of aiding U. S. -Latin American 8th Air Base Group: From seifridgo 
relations. Maj. Wade, • well known parti- Field ' Mich. . to the Air Corns Facili- 

cipant in the pioneering flight around ^ Wavne Ind 

the world in 1924 by Air Corps pilots, Air'^Bese Groun: From Mitchel 

should know for, since his resignation ify to Manchester, N.H. 

from the Army, he ha.s snent over 13 years Air-Base Groun: From Langley 

in South America as a business repre- Field," VaiT'to Bangor, Maine, 
sentative and in ousiness for himself. Pursuit Groun: From the Air 

Although the course now studied by Air Savanneh, Gr'. , to the Air Corps 

Corps officers is in an experimental Ff^ciiity Charlotte, N.C. 
sta,ge, desi^pifid only to give a ground- Group: From the Air 

work in Spanish, Maj. Wade believes xt Savannak,’ Ga. , to the Air Corps 

will prove very useful in aiding stu- facility, Augusta, Ga. 

dents to understand the language of the ^ ’ 

South American republics, and that this 
studj’" is vdse from a hemispheric view- 
point and from a world vievipoint, since WEW SITS FOR TECH. TR. COMMAND HORS, 
it is one of the foiir most important 



Field, Mich., to West Palm Beach, Fla. 

30th Bombardment Group and 2nd -Re,- 
connaissance Soua.dron : From MarchFicld, 

Calif., to the Air Corps Facility, New 
Orleans, La. 



languages in the v/orld today. 

In connection with the study of Span- 
ish in the United States, Maj, Wade adds 
that it is intere sting to note that the 
Latin-American nations are "away ekead 
of us" in their knowledge of English, 
It appears that the Latin-Ameri cans un- 
derstand English much better than we 
understand 3p-jaish, and also are much 
more linguistic than we are, many of 
them "being proficient in several Itxn- 
guages besides their own. 

Maj. Wade believes that studying Span- 
ish will aid in tying South America 
closer to us frori a. military as well as 
a trade standpoint ; he advocates further 
encouragement of ixnders tending between 
the two halves of the hemisphere by ex- 
changing students, magazines, and cook- 



Because of the extension of the Air 
Corps Technical Training Program, and 
in the interests of centralized super- 
vision thereof, the War Department is 
consideri.ng a plan to move the head- 
quarters of the Air Corps Technical 
Command from .Chanute Field, 111. , to a 
new location. V^ith technical schools 
in. operation at Chanute, Loi\rry, and 
Scott Fields, and the establishment of 
a school , at . Biloxi , Miss., and Wichita 
Falls, Texas, the Air Corps soon will 
have five schools under the jurisdic- 
tion of its Technical Training Command. 
In addition, the Air Coarps is training 
technicians under contract at 15 civil- 
ian schools. 

The school itself at Chanute Field 
v.rill not be affected by the change. 

11- V-8838-2,A.C. 
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CONTEACTS FOE AIE COEPS EQUIPMENT 

During the pact several weeks, the War 
Department awarded contracts to various 
aircraft manufacturers, as follows: 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif., for $43,521,300 cover- 
ing airplanes stnd parts. 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash., 
for $17,201,352, covering airplanes and 
spare parts. 

United Aircraft Corporatioi^ Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Division, East Hart- 
ford, Conn., $1,749,639,35, for aircraft 
engines, and gjl, 781,107.20, for engine 
overhaul and maintenance parts. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., $5,241,746.00 for engines and 
spare parts, and ;590,942.82 for en- 
gine maintenance narts. 

Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kans., $6,171,000.00 for airplanes and 
snare parts. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J. , $1,112,191.00 for engines and 
spare parts. 

Announcement vras made of the accent- 
ance of a Letter of Intent hy the Nash- 
Kelvinator Co.,, of Detroit, Mich., for 
the manufacture of three-hladed Hamil- 
ton Standard Propeller assemblies and 
spare parts, under license of the Unit- 
ed Aircraft Corp., Hamilton Standard 
Division. These propellers vrill be 
produced in a nlant at’ Lansing, Mich. , 
to be acquired and equipped at a cost 
of approximately $8,500,000.00 through 
an agreement of lease with the Defense 
Plant Corporation. 

An educational order in the amount 
of $5,336, 835 was placed with the Chrys- 
ler Corp. , Detroit, Mich., for the man- 
ufacture of air frames, nose and center 
fuselage sections for medium bombers. 

All of the above coromitments were 
made with the approval of the Office 
of Production Management. 

oOo 

AIE COEPS 0BSEEV2ES SENT TO ENGLAND 

According to a recent War Department 
announcement, a number of junior Aip 
Corps officers from various Pursuit and 
Bombardment units throughout the United 
States are being sent to England for 
duty as Milita.ry Air Observers. Not 
only is it desired to obtain the advice 
and reactions of these officers, who 
form the bulk of our combat units, but 
also information concerning the perform- 
ance of British and American aircraft. 

When these officers return, the ex- 
perience they will have gained will be 
extremely useful in the training of the 
combat squadrons of our own rapidly ex- 
panding air force. 



TESTING OF NEW AIRPLANES 

•Three neW types of airplanes were re- 
cently delivered to the Air Corps to 
undergo tests, one being the XP-47B, 
manufactured by the Eepublic Aviation’ 
Corporation, of Farmingdale, N.Y. ; one 
the XPT-23, man-ufactured by the Fair- 
child ‘Aviation Corporation, and , the 
third, the PT-21, manufactured by the 
Eyan Aeronautical Comnany of San Diego, 
Calif. 

The XP-47B, a single-place intercep- 
tor, of all-metal construction, compa-- 
rable in weight vdth the Lockheed P-38, 
is slightly smaller in overhaul 'dimen- 
sions. It is powered by a Pratt and 
Whitney radial id-cylinder engine, de- 
veloping 2,000 horsepower and utilizes 
a four-bladed proneller. For combat 
conditions, it villl be heavily armored 
and have strong fire pov;er from large 
and small calibre guns. 

The XPT-23, a low-wing training type, 
powered with a single Continental E- 
670-5 seven- cylinder ra.dial engine, 
v'ith a tvro-bladed propeller seven fee't 
in diameter, has a vdhg span of 36 ft. 
Its length is 27 feet, 8 inches and its 
height, 93 inches. The approximate 
gross v/eight with normal load is 2,450 
pounds. This mononlane is of v;elded 
steel tubular fuselage construction, 
v.'hile the vdng is full cantilever type 
of v;ood v-dth ulyv/ood covering. It has 
a fixed landing gear and open cockpit, 
and -orovisions are made for a crew of 
two . 

The pT-21 has a metal monocoque fuse- 
lage, fabric covered wings and control 
surfaces, and a fixed landing gear. 
Its tv'o-bladed v/ooden propeller has a 
diaiaeter of feet, 2 inches. The gross 
weight is 1,750 po\mds; its approximate 
wing span is 30 ft., 1 inch; its length, 
22 ft, 5 inches, and its height, 7 ft., 
5 inches. The engine for this two-place 
open, low- wing monoplene is optional, 
either the Kinner B-5 or E-5 five-cyl- 
inder radial being used, the former de- 
veloping 132 h.p. at 1,975 r.p.m. , and 
the latter 160 h.p. 

oOo 

"I WANTED WINGS" SHQi® AT MARCH FIELD 

Over 4,000 soldiers of March Field 
Xirere recently treated to a free pre- 
view of "I Wanted Vdngs" at the Post 
gym, tv/o showings of the film being 
required in order to accommodate those 
desirous of seeing it. 

Paramount Pictures Studios, producers 
of "I Wanted Wings," courteously loaned 
the film, since many of the scenes de- 
picted therein tookplace at March Field. 

7-8838-2, A, C. 
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circumventing a wind storm 

Rlying Cadets in the Southeast Air 
Corps Training Center area' t Indians to 
name days by events, but that's how 105 
of them vrLll recall a freakish Friday 
in Anril, and then pat themselves and 
their officers on the back for nea,tly 
avoiding the eight ball. 

At the Basic Flying School at Gunter 
Field, near Montgomery, Ala., at about 
five o'clock, 105 3T-13' s were buzzing 
around in the blue spring air, flashing 
blue and silver in the oblique sun- 
light. Most of them were piloted by 
cadets of only a few hours' solo ex- 
perience. They didn't knov/ how to do 
anything fancy jret.,.they thought. 

Presently, a cloud appeared in the 
west. It was no bigger than a wind- 
sock, but windsocks were never green, 
with that malty looking core of duet 
in the center. Cadets eyed the cloud 
nervously and ' noted that the smoke 
blousing up from small brush fires be- 
lo\v began to blow crossv/ise to each 
other. 

From his station on the ground Weath- 
er Officer, Lieut. J. T. Fitzuatrick, 
looked to the west also and kne\^ that 
a gale was coming. Opickly he flashed 
the news to Maj. Cas-oer West, Comman- 
dant of Training Group No. 2. 

The wind hit. Cadets, circling, saw 
a mat of dust sizzle over the field 
and fry back from the runways. The 
wind came up to v;allop the ships and 
there was a hew feeling about them that 
Cadets were afraid of but didn't knovr 
how to cope 'with. 

In this’ strong vdnd the planes be- 
came wild — like animals that had slip- 
ped the leash. Green ccvdets were 
scared. Frankly, and logically, being 
perfectly sensible, they were scared. 

Suddenly, the aimlanes steadied. A 
big hend, sensitive r.nd vase and ex- 
perienced in the feel of a ship, grasu- 
ed the controls, through the cadets' 
hands which held the stick. A radio 
message vras crackling up from the 
ground. 

"Be steady. . .Bring in ships. . .Those 
with least exoerience vrill come down 
first. ... then’ the rest." 

The message fla.shed up in technical 
terms. The first ship’ landed, the.n 
the second. The dust slashed up with 
a velocity nov/ thoroughly dangerous. 
With radio instructions in their ears, 
the men were cadets, but they v/ere old 
fliers, too, responsible for themselves 
and for their shins, obeying orders to 
the marx. Some had their flaps too 
high for landing in the gale, some had 
them too low. Watchful instructors 



told them hov/ to adjust to the storm 
as they landed. 

Tv/enty-f ive minutes la.ter, 105 ships 
v/e.re safely lauded and pegged dovoi by 
efficient ground crev/s. . One hundred 
and five cadets and their snneriors 
were convinced that the present-day Air 
Corps, even in its . younvest classes, 
is canable of writing its ovn saga.s. 

The News Letter Correspondent failed 
to insert a "plug" for a scientific 
achievement whicn v/e a,re nrone powadays 
to treat as a matter of course - Radio! 
oOo 

MATHER FIELD STARTS IN TENTS 

Lieut. Col. Leland R. Hewitt, Com- 
mandant of the ncwl:' activated Air 
Corps Advanced Flying School at Mather 
Field, Calif., will soon have 4,500 men 
and around 235 buildings at that post, 
lie states that v;hen the first class of 
46 flying students starts v;ork on June 
7th they will be put through their 
paces "if lye have to vrork out of tents, 
but I'm hoping some of the barracks 
will be ready." It is doubtful if 
housing facilities vdll be ready by 
that time, but .barracks or no barracks, 
it will make no difference to this new 
crew. Another step in the defense 
training program will be under way, 
since 25- nev; AT 6-A' s will be on hand 
for the use of the students. 

Mather Field, familiar to many Air 
Corps Officers who received 'tradning 
there in the last war, is located 11 
miles east of Sacramento, California's 
Capital, There vrill .be little com- 
p, arisen betvreen the old and the nevr 
post ns nil the old buildings and run- 
ways were removed to -allow. for a com- 
plete new set-up. The present bviilding 
urogr-am calls for about 325 temporary 
wooden structures in tho nortixern part 
of the airdrome. Barracks v/ill be pro- 
vided for bachelor officers, ca,dets, 
nnd enlisted men. 

Flying classes vdll grov/' from the 
initial one of 46 students until there 
vdll be a total of 308 in this school 
at one time. Navi ga.t ion classes will 
start on Aug'ost 2nd v,dth a group of 20 
men. New classes vdll come in every 
three vreeks for a, 3-month training 
period. Eventually, this part of the 
school will have 570 students in at- 
tendance. Wlxen the attendance of the 
combined schools reaches this figirre, 
the uost vdll have a total personnel of 
about 5000 officers and men. 

Present plans ca,ll for 160 twin-en- 
gine AT-7's and 10 's. Until these ar- 
rive, AT-6 A's vdll he used. Nine of 
these planes v/ere flovm to the field 
13- V-a838-2,A.C. 
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from the iJorth American, Inglewood 
plant, hy officers from Stockton Eield 
under the command of Col. Leo A. V/al- 
ton, Commandant of the School thereat. 

Col. Hewitt named Maj. 3. A. Bridget 
Assistant Commandant and Director of 
Training, and Haj. Harvey P. Dyer, Exec- 
utive Officer. Other memhers of the 
staff are Ma.js. J.W. Brovm, Post Engi- 
neer; George H. Ham, Post Surgeon; Capts. 
J.B. Casey, Air Coros Supply Officer; 
D.P. Ewald, Post Adjutant; Lieuts. 
George W. Zethren, Commandant of Cadets, 
and David Hcilutt, School Secretary and 
Post Public Eelations Officer. 

oOo 

SPOETS LETTBES IJirESSENTlAL TO A. C. DEGEEE 

The belief that a young man must be 
a big bruising athlete to pilot one of 
Uncle Sam’s militanj’’ planes received 
another blast at Eandolph Field, where 
a survey of its newest Flying Cadet 
class revealed that a clear majority 
never competed in college sports. 

Only 87 of 354 student-pilots gained 
varsity awards in college. Fifty- two 
more tried their skill at sports but 
did not receive letters, other than 
possible freshmen numerals. 

More than half of the class - ?15 
cadets to be exact - did not partici- 
pate in athletics after their high 
school days. 

Only a small part of the ex-college 
stars excelled in football. Tvrenty- 
five of the 37 letterraen received awards 
for gridiron chores, 21 in track, 17 in 
basketball, 12 in baseball, 10 in tennis 
and 9 in swimming. Scattered are former 
ace uerforraers in hockey, skiing, vores- 
tling, golf, boxing, cross-country, 
water polo and gynnastics. 

According to present regulations, a 
Flying Cadet may be as short as 64 
inches and as light as 115 pounds, but 
he will not be accepted if he vreighs 
more than 200 pounds when his entrance 
examination is given. His chest, re- 
gardless of size, must have an exoan- 
sion of tivo inches. 

Diuring their 30-v'eek training course. 
Cadets actually gain an average of 20 
pounds, their chests expand further 
and their hips become slimmer. At the 
start Uncle 3 am really prefers men vdth 
wisdom and good coordination. He im- 
proves them physically himself. 

oOo 

MICHIGAN leads FLYIKG C.^DET PJICE 

A "stranger" has atmeared at the head 
of the class. 

In the newest class (41-G) to enter 



Eandolph Field, Michigan, with a total 
of 40 Flying Cadets, provided more then 
any other State. Texas v;ith 38, Illi- 
nois '-'ith 36, and California v/ith 32, 
made their usual strong race, but 
could not match Michigan's "stretch 
run. " 

Mid-Western Sta,tes again furnished 
the bulk of the class, which is 355 
strong. Indiana, Iowa and Ohio each 
sent more than 20 of their favorite 
sons, \'fhile Wisconsin, Korth Dakota, 
South Dakota and Minnesota each uro- 
duced more than ten. Kentucky chipped 
in vdth seventeen. 

Other States which were not shut out 
are Arizona, Missouri, New York, ’'est 
Virginia,, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Louisiana and Massachusetts. 

Twenty States a,re not represented, 
but they include only one — K.-nsas — 
from the Hid-Vfest. The majority of 
Flying Cadets from States along the 
East Coast receive their basic train- 
ing in the Southeast, vhile future 
pilots from the Hocky Mountain and West 
Coast states go to the California area, 
California had the most representa- 
tives in Class 41-F, now upperclass- 
men at the "V.'est Point of the Air," 
Illinois led ten v;eeks ago, this being 
the cla,ss graduating to the advanced 
flying schools on April 28th. 

oOo 

SIXPPIMAEY SCHOOLS SEND EANDOLPH CADETS 

Primary flight tradning schools of 
California, Oklthoma and Illinois con- 
tributed 352 young Americans, a portion 
of the 30,000 pilots to be trained an- 
nually, to the nev/est Flying Cadet 
class (41-G) entering Eandolph Field, 
Texas, for a 10 vreeks' course of basic 
flying instruction. 

California elementary schools, and 
the number of student-'oilots from each 
are; Hemet, 69; San Diego, 45; and 
Oxnard, 42, a total of 156. 

Muskogee came through vdth the most 
men - 79, and Tulsa sent 55 to run the 
Oklahoma total to 134. Ea.st St. Louis, 
111., the other contributor, sent 62men. 

Since the entire st\ident-pilot train- 
ing course is ofSOvreeks' duration, the 
newest Flying Cadet class completed one- 
third of the course. They handled bi- 
lanes in primary school; now they will 
earn to master 450 h.p. monoplanes. 

So far this fiscal .year, 1618 Flying 
Cadets graduated from Eandolph Field. 
There are 387 upper classmen at this 
school at the half ^vay mark to the ulti- 
mate goal of every Flying Cadet— "Wings" 
and a cojnmission in the Array Air Corps. 
-14- ■'^-8338- 2, A. C. 
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Maxwell Fisld. Ala. : 

On May 14th, each student in Class 
SE-41-D, scheduled to graduate May ' 29th, 
averaged 68 hours and 8 minutes ■ of f ly- 
ing time. Since a, total of 70 hotirs - 
is prescribed for the course, thi's' is ,■ 
an unusual amount of flying -tinlr at ■ 
this stage of the ten weeks' course. 
This record is due to the splendid 
weather which -prevailed since the class 
started on March 17th, and to the in- 
crease in the nnmhpr of advanced train- 
ing planes received recently. When the, 
school started last iJovemher, there 
were hut 50 planes assigned, as against 
141 at present of the BC-IA and AI-6A 
types. 

Sarly in May, each student in the 
forthcoming graduation class averaged 
12 hours and 15 minutes of solo flying 
in one xi'eek. This is considered an 
exceptionally "full" week. The cla,ss 
has hut little more work to do to com- 
plete its pilot and ground school cur- 
riculum. The flying training of Class 
SE-41-D is being conducted by Capt. 
Kurt M. Landon and his staff of ’ 4<^ 
flight commanders. 

Included in the class is one Regular 
Army officer, Cant. Charles A. Piddock, 
Field Artillery, who is to be trans- 
ferred to the Air Corns, and 143 Fly- 
ing Cadets. All graduates are to be 
assigned to Air Corps tactical squad- 
rons. 

A military formation is to feature 
the gradua.tion exercises, consisting 
of a formal dress para.de, presentation 
of diplomas and "Wings, " and administra- 
tion of the oath of office, anpointing 
each graduate a. Second Lieutenant in 
the Officers' Reserve Corns. The pre- 
vious graduation exercises were con- 
ducted in the Post Theater which had 
proved too small to accommodate the 
many guests desirous of attending. 

The faculty of the Air Corps Advanced 
Flying School consists of Col. Albert 
L. Sneed, Commandant; Mags. William F. 
DeWitt, (M.C.), Senior Flight Surgeon; 
Burton M. Hovey, Jr. , Director of 
Training; Mills S. Savage, Commandant 
of Student Officers and Flying Cadets; 
Capt. Ronald K. Brewer, Director of 
Ground Training; and 1st Lieut. Eldon 
J. Hoar, Secretary. 

oOo 

SOME EHLIGHTEMGIIT OW SAiT LAKE CITY 

A flying cpAct, uenning a. few inter- 
esting notes concerning his training 
an a bombardier, has this to say: 

"We arrived at Lovry Field, one or 
two at a time, - an even fifty 'Efigcr 
Beavers.' Everyone was determined to 



become a bombardier and in a few months 
got a commission inthr. U. S. Air Cores. 
But, as time progressed, i-tc began to 
wonder when v;o" leould really bomb and if 
'that classroom bombing was worth any- 
thing. The following three months of 
Iptcnsivc training proved to us that it 
was worth a groat deal. 

The thing tha.t hammrred in our .heads 
continually was 'Will I bomb good enough 
to gra,duate from the course?' Well, 
thirty-four of us did, and the others 
were v'ashed out. Ve wore bombardiers 
finally - the first class of Flying 
Cadet bombardiers in the country. 

V?e were a, nretty coclcy group \irhen we 
walked out of the auditorium with our 
diplomas tucked under our arms. Fur- 
thermore, we could go home and give the 
local girls a treat by shoi<7ing off our 
new uniforms, for v.re had ten days 'leave 
before being sent to a tactical organi- 
zation. Before leaving for home we 
were assigned to to,ctical organiza- 
tions. 

Most of the group of nine moaned and 
groaned when they found out we were to 
go to Salt Lake City. As near as I 
could figu.re it, they had visions of 
nine weather-beaten and salt caked Fly- 
ing Cadets wearing white' turbans, pay- 
ing a quarter for a gla,ss of water, 
and dancing to the music of an accordion 
.--•nd a fiddle. Two of us knew a little 
about Salt L.-J<e City, and we assured 
the rest that it is not in the SaJiara 
Desert region and that probabljr some of 
the entertaiiiment v/oulf not be exactly 
primitive. 

Vuien our ten days'.lea.ve was over and 
v/e all arrived in Salt Lake City, I 
think v/e v;ere gj.1 satisfied. We v/ere 
x/ell pleased with the idde streets, the 
vrell-kent homes and lavns, the friend- 
Ijr ne' '/le, and the variety of entertadn- 
ment. Also, we v;ere pleased very much 
with the way the officers end men at 
Fort Douglas received us. If our first 
impressions were correct, and I feel 
sure they i/ere, our stay in Salt Lake 
City should be auite pleasant." 

oOo 



STEAKS OH A BIG SCALE 

Widely publicized recently v/as the 
large steak grill in the flying cadet 
ness hall at Maxwell Field, Ala. Re- 
puted to be the largest steak grill in 
the world, or at any ra,te, one of the 
largest, it is eight feet long by three 
feet wide and v/ill fry 125 steaks at 
one time, pr more th.-^n 200 pounds of 
meat. Two cooks are required to oper- 
ate it vdien the cadets have steaks. 
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AEEIVAL OE AIE UiTITS IH ALASKA 

With the arrival of the 28th Con^os- 
ite Group, newly-estahlished Elmendorf 
Field at Anchorage, Alaska, is begin- 
ning to become much more than a "Sev- 
enth Heaven for mud and vrater," as it 
was described by one of the very first 
to arrive there. 

Assigned to Elmendorf Field early in 
February, the 23th Composite Group, 
under Maj. E. W. Titus, is composed of 
a Hqrs. and Hors. Souadron, the 36th 
and 73rd Bombardment and the 13th Pur- 
suit Squadrons. 

With the help of units of the Signal 
Corns, Medical" Corns, Field Artillery, 
and Infantry, much is being accomplished 
to give the field all the aspects of a 
first-class Array post. 

I’lembers of the Hqrs. and Hqrs. Squad- 
ron were transnorted to the new post 
by the U. S,. A.' T. "St. Mihiel," which 
withdrew from the Fort Mason docks to 
the accompaniment of band music and 
military fanfare, and set sail for Sew- 
ard, Alaska, with a mixed loa.d of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. 

For most of passengers, it was their 
first ocean trip, and kodalcs and sight- 
seeing were both very much in evidence. 
A two-day shore leave at Seattle helped 
break the sameness of the long oce?in 
voyage, which was culminated at Seward, 
where a train v/es provided to trans- 
port personnel and materiel to Anchor- 
age and Elmendorf Field. 

The 18th PTirsuit Squadron made the 
journey to Ala.ska on the U. S. A. T. 
"Chirikof," which made stops enroute 
at Seattle and at Ypkutp.t, Alaska. At 
Seattle, the squadron loaded up vdth 
Cameras, bear giuis, leather boots and 
field glasses, and unanimously voted 
chat the feminine portion of the city 
left little to be desired. 

Like the Hqrs. end Hors. Squadron, 
jhe 18th made the trip from Seward to 
Anchorage by train, during the course 
of which many feet of film \\rere used 
taking pictures of v>hat the squadron’ s 
Oorrespondent describes as "some of the 
best in the vforld." 

After arriving at Elmendorf, the of- 
ficers and men of the 18th worked al- 
most unceasingly to get the squadron 
Into working and fighting shape, and 
In the process gave citizens of Anchor- 
age many a stiff neck as they tried to 
follow the planes across the sky. In 
spa,re ho\irs they are keeping busy with 
a newly- organized camiera club, and a 
Softball team which challenges "all- 
comers." 

After an arrival at Seattle which 
Was "as orderly as though it had been 



rehearsed," the 36th Bombardment Squad- 
ron set sail for Seward, Alaska, on 
the U. S.A. T, "St, Mihiel" to join the 
other squadrons of the 28th Composite 
Group. 

According to the spokesman of the 
73rd Bombardment Squadron, the members 
thereof have had many extraordinary 
experiences, not the least of which vras 
the recent flight from McChord Field, 
t'ash. , to Elmendorf Field, over Canada 
and Alaska. 

The flight remained overnight in the 
town of Prince George, British Colombia, 
and was v/elcomed a.t a special banquet 
given by its Lord Mayor. 

A second stop was made at the tovm 
of "hitehorse in the Yukon Territor;/, 
where a landing was made just a few 
moments ahead of a snowstorm v;hich kept 
the flight v;eather-bound for several 
days, thus enabling them to enjoy the 
northern hospitality and partake of 
moose steaks. 

At Fairbanks, the squadron was greet- 
ed by Lieut. Col. Dale V, Gpi’fney and 
the men of his comm?.nd. After an over- 
night stay, the flight pushed on the 
next morning past gigantic Mt. McKinley 
to Elmendorf Field and their new home, 
joining the rest of the 28th Composite 
Group in making a, first-class air post 
out of Elmendorf Field, and in bring- 
ing a feeling of security to the people 
of Ala.ska. 

oOo 

PEBSOITIJSL CHAIIGES AT OELAMDO AIR BASE 

D\ie to delays in the construction of 
ouarters at Eglin Field, Valparaiso, 
Fla. , the scheduled movement thereto 
from the Orlando, Fla., Air Base, of 
the ?3rd Composite Group, commanded by 
Col. Frank O’D. Hunter, Air Corps, on 
June 1, 1941, may be delayed by as 

much as two months. 

The 51st Air Base Group, with a 
strength of 406 men, which was activat- 
ed at Orlando, was transferred early in 
May to V;est Palm Beach, Fla. i v.kere it 
will become the base group for the Pur- 
suit groups to be transferred thereto 
from Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Announcement v/a.s made of the contem- 
plated transfer to Orlando of the 13th 
B ombardment Group and the 3rd Reconnais- 
sance Squp.dron from Langley Field, Va., 
where both v/ere activated at skeleton 
strength, this to involve the movement 
of 280 enlisted men and some 60 offi- 
cers. During the past three months, 
about 700 recruits were received at Or- 
lando for training and schooling, vdth 
the purpose in view of assigning them 
to these two organizations. 

V-8838-2.A.C. 
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OCCUPATION OE WILL ROGERS EIELD minton sets and medicine Lalls., as a 

prelude to the organisation of the Lease 
Moving day for the U. S. Army Air athletic program. Across the road 
Base at Will Rogers Eield on May 15th from the Base area, wheat waved on the 
featured a great scrambling around and field which, hy June 1st, will resound 
the packing of papers and official to the smack of hats and the thud of 
documents, ’ To their headquarters in horsehide into fielder's mitts. To 
the newly completed area, the Oklahoma the Lincoln Park Zoo will go the wheat, 
City Air Base, went Colonel Ross G, food for Oklahoma City's menagerie. In 
Hoyt, Base Commander, with his execu- return, officials scouted around for 
tive personnel, intelligence, public backstops and fencing material as their 
relations and supply staffs. The C^iar- contribution to the athletic program 

termaster, Ordnance, and Signal groups of the base, 

had already been there for several oOo 

weeks. 

Pending the completion of requisitions RADIO BROADCASTS EROM 'T.HE EAR NORTH 
furniture was scarce in the new build- 
ings, and officers and soldiers cheer- The personnel of Ladd Eield, the Ex- 
fully made the best of things, borrow- perlmehtal Cold Weather Test Station, 

ing typewriting paper between offices, are doing more than Just testing winter 

and haggling for an hour's use of equipment, motors and sundry articles 

typewriters. for issue to the Air Corps. May 7th 

Out on the apron a pair of automatic marked the tenth radio presentation by 

paving machines kept up their constant its personnel over REAR, the farthest 

clatter, preparing" the huge concrete nortn broadcasting station in continen- 

"front yard'' for the arrival of the tal North America, these including five 

Will Rogers Eield tactical units - the which v/ere written, directed and plaj”ed 

48th Bombardment Group aud the 9th by the off icers and men of the Air Base, 
Reconnaissance Squadron. The lone of- The current program, a 15-minute week- 
fice left at the old Army hangar which ly broadcast for the radio audience of 
for many months housed the nucleus of the interior of Alaska, and which deals 
Will Rogers Air Base, was that of the with life in the Army Air Corps, has 
Operations Officer, Maj. William C. met a very v/arm reception and is re- 
Lewis. Also remaining at the hangar suiting in abetter understanding among 
were the Base's complement of four the military and civilian population 

PT-17's and one B-18-A. of Alaska. 

While contractors rushed to complete The programs have featured various 
the finishing touches on base roads and sound effects, such as greet the ears 
buildings, troops began to arrive, first at an air base. Euture broadcasts v;ill 
in driblets, then in motor convoys of include a record high altitude flight 
a hundred or more, swelling their num- over Eairbanks, a program by the Ladd 
ber to nearly 500 of the expected 2, 500 Field Glee Club, and other highlights 
total. To accommodate them, Lieut. Greg depicting Ladd Eield activities. 

Martinez, Mess Officer, and his men oOo 

hastily built fires in their brand new 

ovens and gas stoves, cooked their first STRENGTH OF 12TH 03S. SQDN, AUGMENTED 
meals and served them on mess kits. 

Since then, the plates and silverware Nine new flying officers were added 
arrived. to the commissioned ranks of the 12th 

Meanv\rhile, Joy gladdened the heart of Observation Squadron stationed a,t Fort 
Base Chaplain Roscoe C. Miller with Knox, Ky, Eight of these officers, all 
news from Washington that because of from Maxwell Field, Ala. , were 2nd 
the contemplated expansion of the base Lieuts. Valter W. Bei’g, Wilbur Camp, 
force to above 3,000 men, the Army • Burton G. Davidson, Lester Mellin, 
plans to erect a $10,000 chapel at Jackson V. Rambeau, Delmont J. Sylvester, 
this field, complete with electric or- Roy L. Drew and Russell A. Berg. The 
gan. ninth officer, coming from Kelly Eield, 

On the lighter side of things, Capt. Texas, was 2nd Lieut. Edv/ard E. Panhal- 
Robert E. Brooks, Base A. & R. Offi- legon. 

cer, in his first organized entertain- oOo 

ment, drew a substantial crowd of mer- 
ry makers to the recreation hall for a A v/ise man is like a straight pin; 
session of songs, instrumental music his head keeps him from going 'too far. 

and tap dancing. 

From the American Red Cross arrived TROUBLE can be borrowed without se- 
a great quantity of balls, bats, bad- curi t.v but the interest is exorbitant . 

-17- y-B838-2,A.'S. 
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CADET PLOW TO STRICKEN MOTHER 

Engaged in a hard-Loiled occupation, 
where sentiment is not likely to in- 
trude, the Army does have a heart, as 
evidenced by a. recent incident at the 
Ryan School of Aeronautics, San Diego, 
Calif. 

When Plying Cadet Fonzo D. Smith, of 
Poard City, Texas, received word that 
his mother was in critical condition 
following an operation, Lieut. Donald 
W. Haarman, coimnander of the Air Corps 
Detachment, volunteered to fly him 
home. 

The telegram came in the afternoon; 
and at 11:00 o'clock that night, Lieut. 
Haarman and C-^det Smith climbed into 
the former's tv'o-septer basic training 
North American monoplane, used for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

The. lOOO-raile flight was made off 
commercial lighted airways, Lieut. Hrar- 
man flying the most direct rotite by 
dead reckoning navigation. Stops were 
made at Tucson, ,Ariz., and Araarillo, 
Texas, for fuel. In seven elarsed 
hours, the ulane came to a, mushy land- 
ing in a muddj' s.i,ucilia.ry field at Chil- 
dress, in north central Texas, the 
closest airoort to Crowell, Texas, 40 
miles a.waj^ Poa.rd county se^t, where 
Smith's mother lay ill. 

While Smith arranged for auto trans- 
portation to the hospital, Lieut. Haar- 
man -nroceeded to dig his craft o\it of 
the Texas mud. '.'ith the aid of tv;o 
boys, he managed to expose the wheels 
sufficiently to enable him to pull up 
on an improved ramp of boards. Plying 
to Amarillo that afternoon, where he 
remained overnight, he returned to San 
Diego the follovung afternoon. 

Cadet Smith, who ha.d been at the 
Ryan School only three weeks, was given 
as much furlough as necessary. V/hen he 
made his reauest for leave to Lieut. 
Haarman, there i:nmedia.tely flashed 
in the latter's mind a similar incident 
nine years ago, 

"I was a cadet at Kelly Field onljr a 
couple of weeks from graduation, " Lieut, 
Haarman stated, "when I received word 
that my father had died suddenly in 
St, Cloud, Minn. One of the instr^ictors 
volunteered to fly me part of the v/ay, 
despite bad we-^-ther. It made a deep 
impression on me, and I guess that vms 
in the back of my head v;hen I offered 
to take Smith home. 

"It means a. lot to a fellow to be 
with his folks v/hen they need him most, 
and the Armj'- can always find time for 
this kind of thing." 



PERSONNEL CHANGES AT HAI^ILTON FIELD 

Aside from flying activities, one of 
Hamilton Field's most imnortant func- 
tions is the formation and training of 
the new units that are to garrison the 
recently established air bases on the 
coast. Preceding the flying units, 
none of which have left yet, were the 
air base and service detf.chraents, the 
latest to depart being Aviation Ord- 
ttance Companies, the -^J-blst and 721st, 
by troon train on May 4th for Oklahoma 
City. Details to technical schools 
also occupy a large place on the uro- 
gram, with over 200 men leaving in the 
past month. At present, most of the 
871 enlisted men bn det, ached service 
are attending these schools. 

Reports from advance det.a,chments at 
Portland, Ore., and Oklahoma City in- 
dicate complete satisfaction vuth their 
nevr details. Cant. Arthur V. Jones, 
Jr., Hamilton's foremost yachtsman be- 
fore going to OklrJ::oina, reports that 
our commiseration is no longer required, 
as he has found a 200- acre artificial 
lake four .miles from the post, a.nd has 
started building another boat, Fresno 
has not yet been heard from, and it is 
ass’uned they are waiting to cook up 
something really good for in tnie 
Chamber of Commerce style. 

oOo — - 

DISTIHGTJISHED VISITOP^ IN CANAL’ ZONE 

Albrook Field v/as recently visited 
by. Ma.j. General James L. Collins, com- 
manding the Puerto Rican Department, 
v;ho flew around the Caribbean in a 
bomber with Maj. Howard_E, Kessinger, 
his aide; Cant. W, Lazarus, pilot, 
1st Lieut. O.'H. Gould, co-pilot, and 
Staff Sgt. Stravrberg, radio operator. 
The flight returned to Puerto Rico via 
Guatemala and Havana. 

OnMaylst, three Lp.tin-Americpji naval 
chiefs stopped at Albrook Field, enroute 
to Miami, Fla. ; there to begin a tour 
of the N.S. naval establishments. They 
were Vice Admiral Julio All.ard, Commana- 
er in Chief of the Chilep^n Navy; Rear 
Admiral Carlos Rotaldo, Chief of Staff 
of the Peruvian Navy, and Commander 
Cesar Mogollon Cardenas, Commander Gen- 
eral of the Ecuadorian Npvj?-. 

A few days previously, six 'Brazilian 
planes,’ commanded by Cant. Rocha, Bra- 
zilian Air Force, stopped at France 
Field, enroute from the States to Brazil. 
The officers v.^ere entertained at the 
France Field Officers' Club. Upon ar 
rival at Rio Hato, the flight was es- 
corted to the Canal Zone by Pursuit 
planes from Albrook Field. 

V-8S38-2,A.C. 
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OEEICEES ASSIGxfflD TO BOISE AIR BASE 

According to a recent announcement of 
Brigadier General RalpL Boyce, command- 
ing the 20th Bombardment Wing at Port 
Douglas, Utah, regarding commissioned 
ersonnel to be stationed at the Air 
a.se at Boise, Idaho, ten officers are 
to be assigned to the 16th Reconnais- 
sance Squadron and 22 to the 42nd Bom- 
bardment Group, vhich vull move to the 
new base in the near future. 

Officers assigned to the 16th Recon- 
naissance Squadron are 1st Lieuts. John 
W. Ha,ssion, Ray R. Brischett, Strother 
B. Ha.rdwick, Jr. , Theodpre E. Holsteen, 
2nd Lieuts. Dellis E. Russell, Robert 

D. McCarten, Harry L, Mitchell, Leo J. 
Poster, Jr.jJohnV, Gallagher andLyman 
K. H,arvey. 

Assigned to the 42nd Bombardment Group 
are Majors James Wr..llace, Chester P. 
Gilger, Robert 0. Cork, Woodrow V. Dun- 
lop, George L. Holcomb, 1st Lieuts. 
Harold B. Courtney, b'illiam R. Stark, 
John G. Picka.rd, llorraan J. McGowan, 
James b'. Osborn, 2nd Lieuts. Jerome 
Tarter, Milford P. Itz, Edward J. Tuma, 
Truman A. Spencer, Glen A. Doolittle, 
Melvin R. Hanson, George R. Hundt, Jean 
H. Daugherty, Richard W. Cease, Russel 
M. Vifquain, Berry P. Thoiiroson andJames 
P. Wilson. 

Lieut. Colonel Robin A. Day, command- 
er of the Boise Air Base, announced 
that this complement of officers vdll 
be more than tripled when the organiza- 
tions are broxight up bo full strength. 
oOo 

"TENTING ON THE OLD CAIdP GROUND" 

Such is the song being sung these 
days by the nev;ly activated 49th School 
Squadron at the Air Corps Basic Plying 
School, San Angelo, Texas, 

Orders came through for the 49th to 
set up their own engineering and opera- 
tions on the flj'^ing line. No building 
being available, Lieut, Colonel G. M. 
Palmer, Post Commander, called in Maj. 
Paul Carroll, the Post Oparterraaster, 
and in a fev; hours there arose on the 
site tvro 22 by 50 ft. hosnital tents, 
effectively to meet the emergency. In 
another counle of hours, desks, files, 
typewriters, and status boards were in 
the tents, and Lieut. Leon Vance, 49th 
Commanding and Engineering Officer, v/as 
at work checking the performance records 
of the 25 a.ssi.gned airplanes. Master 
Sgts. L.E. Bullington, Line Chief, v/as 
organizing the plane crevrs, and William 

E. Self was busy inspecting the physi- 
cs! condition of the planes. 

When the recent exroansion order for 



the field is okayed, the 49th will have 
bright new shiny buildings, but until 
then - v;ell, as the boys at the field 
say, "There's the 49th flying circus 
at work." 

oOo 

A. C. OPPICERS attend IlDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 

Nineteen Air Corps officers reported 
to the April-July class of the Army In- 
dustrial' College, Wa.shington, D. C., 
constituting the largest Air Corps rep- 
resentation ever included in a single 
class. The students are Majors Albert 
M. Lehr, Joseah C. Wilson, Wiley S. 
Wright, Captains Percy N. Hollov/ell, 
Edv'a,rd L, Smith, Jack R, Younger, 2nd 
Lieuts. John E. Ahlf, Wm. P. Bireley, 
Knanp E. Boone, Edmund J. Boro’rfski, 
Harold D. Lawson, t/right Merrifield, 
Roland W. Sellis, Edv;ar*d 3. Simdberg, 
William L. Thorburn, Robert 0. Turner, 
Richard ?. Wollenberg, Ross B,, Young, 
and Linv'ood L, Clerk* 



SOLDIER .iRTIST AT MARCH PISLD 

So far as known. Pvt, Charles W. At- 
well, Hors. Sqdn. , 15th Bombardment 
Wing, March Pield, Calif., is the only 
enlisted "mural" painter in the United 
States Army. His first large scale 
original painting is now on exhibition 
in the basement recreation room of the 
Civic Auditorium in Riverside. 

The mural, measuring 7* by 32' , de- 
icts the artist's conception of the 
slifornia deserts and mountains. It 
is done entirely in pastel shades and 
the artist's portraj’"al of the delicate 
tones of the desert and mountain shad- 
ows has brought forth .considerable 
complimentary comment by local artists 
and art teachers. 

Atv'ell's talent is self developed. 
He says he has had no forma! art in- 
struction and developed his perspective 
and deta.il v^hile a dra,ftsman for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The mural, which entailed several 
v/eeks' work, v^as painted as a gesture 
of appreciation of the military serv- 
ice for the use of the large set-up 
donated by Riverside to soldiers for 
recreational purposes. 

In the near future Pvt. Atwell is 
scheduled to paint a mural depicting 
a setting sun, vdth modern type planes 
-flying through the clouds, .on the back- 
drop of the post gjrm at March Pield. 
At a later date he is scheduled to 
utilize his ta!ents in decorating the 
March Pield Officers' Club. 

V-8338-2, A.C. 
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SCOTT FIELD ORGANIZES A BAND PRIVATE PLYING AS OCCUPATIONAL CHAliGS 



No matter what kind of "tooter" he 
Can toot, every soldier will he given 
a chance to try out for Scott Field's 
new milit -^ry h-nd being formed "inong 
enlisted men -at that post under the 
direction of "Sunny" Shields, post 
musical supervisor. 

Rehearsals are being conducted four 
times weekly in the community hall in 
the radio student area, sessions being 
held from 3 to 5:30 in the afternoon 
and from 7 to 10 in the evening ea,ch 
Monday and Thursday. Lieut. Melvin 
Mawrence, Asst. A & R. Officer, stated 
that when the band is well organized, 
enlisted men desirous of learning to 
play a musical, instrument vdll be en- 
rolled in classes for instruction. 
Later, it is planned to conduct classes 
in baton twirling. The organization 
of a post drum rnd bugle corps also is 
contemplated. 

oOo 

INCREASE IN PERSONNEL AT LAWSON FIELD 

Two new sqiiadrons, activated recent- 
ly at Lawson Field, Ga., the 54th Air 
Base and the 63th M.ateriel Sq^uadrons, 
novr form part of the 62nd Air Base 
Group. 

These new organizations, necessitated 
by the increase of officers and enlist- 
ed men arriving at the field, will as- 
sist with the administrative and tech- 
nical work connected with the flying 
activities. 

Officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the 54th Squadron include Capts. 
William A. Capers, George B.< Hagood; 
2nd Lieut, James A. Price; Master Sgt. 
Luther Daniel, Staff Sgt, Clarence 
Putnam; Sgt. VJebster S. Kaemy; Cpls. 
Lester J. Rose and Chenles R. Taylor, 
while those of the 68th Squadron in- 
clude Cant. Charles M. Dittrich; 1st 
Lieuts. William W.- Choppin, Louis H, 
Klaer, Oscar R. Lurwig; 2nd Lieuts. 
Richard C. Anderson, James A. McMurria; 
Master Sgts. John R. Chambliss, John 
J. Ma.roul; Tech. Sgt. Emmitt S. Nevnnan; 
Staff Sgts. Ray L. Allenton, Frank 
Kozel, Jeptha H. Leighton, B\iford J. 
McKenney, Richard B. Mercer, Milton 
T. Whiting, Robert S. V/hitney; Sgts. 
Edward J. Abies, John L’.H. Bell, George 
W. Crabb, Richard 3. Holmes; Cpls. 
Joseph T. Croft, James S. Holton, Lester 
T, Loughridge, John A, Mathevrs, James 

L. Prophet, Victor E. Prophet, John M. 
Richards, Lawrence E. Sisk, and Hore,ce 

M, Stanford. 



Military personnel_a.t the Ponce Air 
Base, Ponce, Puerto Kico, have formed 
a flying club and ovn tv^o planes vrhich 
are available to them in accordance 
vdth Civil Air Regulations, thus pro- 
viding a means of enjoying flying with 
their friends and families. 

The membership consists of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, maixy of 
whom hold private or conmiercial pilot 
licenses. 

"It would seem that an active day of 
military flying would be suff icient^f or 
our Army aviators," declares the New 
Letter Correspondent," but the spirit 
of aviation is such that the desire to 
fly is alv;a,ys present. As soon as the 
day's official" activities are over and 
the last military plane is tucked a”ay, 
the club members hasten to the nearby 
flying field, roll out their light 
plane and, until darlaiess interferes, 
they fly their vdves, friends, and fel- 
low aviators on pleasure trips around 
the vicinity. One member of the club 
holds an instructor's rating and is 
teaching the non-pilot members how to 
fly. All told, the Military Flying 
Club at the Ponce Air Base is proving 
of great educational and recreational 
value to the personnel, and is one 
more instapee of the suirit vrhich makes 
the N. S. Army Air Corps such a fight- 
ing body in the air." 

oOo 

NEW RANDOLPH SQUADRONS 

Twelve new organizations, sla.ted to 
be transferred to new flying fields at 
Victoria, Texas, aud Mather Field, 
Calif., are being formed at Randolph 
Field, Texas, where anproximately 5,000 
officers and enlisted men are on duty. 

Scheduled for Victoria, which is only 
100 miles away, are the 75th Air Base 
and the 48th, 97th, 98th and 99th school 
squadrons. 

The seven school smia.drons booked for 
Mather Field a.re the 336th, 337th, 339th, 
340th, S41st and 342nd, 

The enlisted strength for the units 
will consist of selectees, 1941 re- 
cruits and three-year Kegule.x Army en- 
listed men. 

oOo 



Bottioaeoks ore more deadly than enemy bombs. A 
strike - a lockout - a ^valkout - a slow-dova - any- 
thing that resxilts in a bottleneck MENACES the de- 
fense of this country. 

- Col. Bobort Olds, Boston, May 23, 1941. 

V-8838-2, A.C. 
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NA7I&ATIN& THE SKYWAYS 
By Major Thomas L. Thurlow, Army Air Corps 



Skillful navigation of the oceans of the 
world required centuries of experiments and 
development of compasses, chaxts, chrono- 
meters, sextants, computing tables and other 
aids. Instruments and equipment to make 
possible the navigation of the air, however, 
hayehad to be accomplished in a much brief- 
er period of time. 

That it is now possible to pilot a huge, 
long-range Bomber or a giant airliner for 
thousands of miles to a precise destination, 
often without reference points from the 
earth or sky, is largely due to the inten- 
sive research and development work accom- 
plished by Army Air Co^s pilots and engin- 
eers at the Materiel Division laboratories, 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Radio Highways 

In a very few years American people have 
become so familiar with the arrival and de- 
arture of o\ir commercial airliners at our 
arge airnorts, exactly on schedule, that 
any change from their monotonous regularity 
causes conjecture, comment, and surprise. 



The continental United States has, in a 
decade, been criss-crossed with radio high- 
ways along which our commercial air traffic 
operates. Every high school boy knows that 
the pilots of these craft guide themselves 
along the aerial highways by means of a sys- 
tem of interlocking A and N radio siCTals, 
aided by a radio compass that points the way 
to the destination: marker beeicons that tell 
the distance traveled and yet to be traveled, 
and a communications system that monitors 
the radio conversation and directs traffic 
along the elevated highways. 

Before taking to the air the crews of 
these craft are provided by efficient, well- 
organized ground establishments, with ac- 
curate forecasts of the weather that will 
be encountered along the route. In the air 
this information is supplemented by frequent 
reports of the weather conditions existing 
at various points along the route, the winds 
aloft, and such other information as is 
needed for the efficient conduct of the 
flight. 

Reinforcing the elaborate radio highways 
is an equally elaborate 
system of revolving beacon 
lights to aid in night fly- 
ing. The continental Unit- 
ed States has been thorough- 
ly mapped for the purpose 
of air travel, and the pilot 
carries in his pocket a com- 
plete set of excellent maps 
of his route, the finest 
aerial maps in the world. It 
is because of such painstak- 
ing and elaborate pr^ara- 
tion that our commercial air 
traffic comes and goes with 
such monotonous regularity 
and precision. 

Airplanes of the U.S.Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps are 
often seen on the network of 
radio and beacon highways. 
It is necessary, therefore, 
that the flyers of our armed 
forces be familiar with the 
procedures adopted to main- 
tain the present high stand- 
ard of safety along our 
co\intry*s aerial routes. 
"Off the Airways" 
Though the military aeri- 
al arm takes full advant- 
age of the conveniences of 
our established airways, 
the bulk of military flying 
may be classed as "off 
airways," that is, flying 
"direct" betweenpoints not 
on the established routes. 
By means of his radio, how- 
ever, the pilot may reach 
out and gather weather in- 
formation on both sides of 
his route and, therefore, 
rofit considerably from 
he aids created primarily 
for the safety of the com- 
mercial airlines. 

When the military pilot 




The aperiodic compass (lower left) saves time for the 
navigator in bumpy air, i.e., it is an extremely long 
period compass, lagging behind the zigs and sags of the 
Wfeted airplane. ^ 
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Advantage of this panoramic sextant to the aerial 
navigator is speed- one reading only is required, 
while at least ten readings must be taken with a 
hand-held sextant. This sextant is gyro-stabiliz- 
ed and is not yet standard equipment. Sitting in 
one position, the navigator can revolve the "see- 
ing eye^ through 360° when shooting the sun or stars 



leaves the continental limits- however 
problem becomes much more difficult. 

than 



his 
His 

maps are sketchy rather than complete; his 
weather information is more difficult to 
obtain; and there are few, if any, radio 
beacons and lighted aini?ays of which he can 
take advantage. When he is stationed at 
such outposts as Puerto Hico, Panama, the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, or Alaska, 
where much of his flying is over water, his 
familiar charts become comparatively blank 
sheets containing a few meridians and par- 
allels of latitude and the coastal outline. 
Recognizable landmarks are few and far be- 
tween, and weather information is in many 
cases impossible to obtain. 

With all this, however, the navigation de- 
mands on our military pilot are no less ex- 
acting. He must feel quite as much at home 
over poorly mapped areas and over the ocean 
as when flying along the radio beam between 
New York and Chicago. In this situation it 



is necessary that the air- 
plane and its crew become a 
self-sufficient unit, capaTie 
of gathering the information 
it needs for the safe con- 
duct of the flight* The 
ship commander must become 
a "mariner of the skies," 
rather than a commuter on 
the aerial highways. 

Many rotting hulks on the 
bottom of the ocean attest 
the fact that several cen- 
turies were required to de- 
velop suitable compasses, 
charts, almanacs, chronome- 
ters, sextants, logs, leads, 
computing tables, peloruses, 
and other devices required 
for the safe navigation of 
surface vessels from port 
to port. It has been neces- 
sary to adapt some of these 
instruments for air use and 
to develop equivalent in- 
struments in cases where 
such adaptation has been im- 
possible. 

Much Knowledge Needed 

The airman, in addition 
to becoming familiar with a' 
machine whose complexity has 
increased by leaps and bounds 
in a very few years, has had 
to acquire a tremendous fund 
of new knov;ledge in order to 
fly hi s airplane safely from 
place to place. The student 
flyer must now, in a short 
space of time, learn not 
only what make s his airplane 
fly and how to fly it, but 
must also know how to fly 
it on the established radio 
highways of the air and, 
much more difficult, how to 
guide it unerr ingly over un- 
charted wastes. He must 
become familiar with the 
procedures by which he can 
determine the winds for him- 
self and make due allowance 
for them in order that he 
may pursue a desired track 
as unfailingly as if he 
were cruising along the fa^ 
miliar radio routes. When doubt arises as 
to the accuracy of his estimated position, 
whether because of the length of his flight 
or the necessity of flying above an overcast 
condition for long periods, he must be able 
to determine his position from the sun, moon, 
planets, or stars. To make this possible, the 
aviator has had to develop an average type of 
bubble sextant and to devise much faster me- 
thods of computation. The Air Almanac and 
other abbreviated tables now used are devel- 
opments of the past three years that the air- 
man has had to make them his friends in order 
that he may use this form of navigation. He 
must also have schooled himself in the use of 
his radio compass and the use of the radio 
bearings that may be obtained from it. 

Instrument Plying 

The "mariner of the air" is concerned 
with one more dimension in space than is 
the surface voyager. As a result, he must 
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be an accomplished instrument pilot, 
prepared to go "on instruments" at any 
time and fly safely and maintain his 
course for hours on endvdthno external 
visual reference of any sort. 

In times of uncertainty as to his posi- 
tion, or vrhcn weather conditions are 
unfavorable, the surface navigator may 
stand off and wait until conditions are 
more suitable for making his landfall. 
Not so the airman. He must effect a 
landing before his rapidly diminishing 
gasoline supply is exhausted regardless 
of all other considerations. Flying 
safely along his course is not enough. 
Instrument landing training is quite 
as important as instrument flying 
training if the safety of the airplane 
and its crew is to be a.ssured. 

The problems involved in the navi- 
gation of a present day aircraft and a 
present dtiy surfn.ee vessel are vastly 
different. The tremendous advantage 
that the aircraft enjoys in speed is 
dearly paid for by severe penalties in 
the demands on the navigation prowess 
of its crew. The processes of naviga- 
tion common to both must be speeded up 
in the same ratio as their respective 
speeds. 

The addition of the third dimension 
has added tremendously to the mental, 
physical, and training demands of the 
navigator of the skies. Because he 
Cannot w.a.3,t for propitious conditions 
to malce his landfall when once in the 
skies, his naviga,tion training must be 
theoretical as well as practical. He 
must be instantly ready to use any of 
the forms of aerial navigation, — pilot- 
age, dead reckoning, radio, and astro- 
nomical, — and v'hen using nny and all 
forms must be alert for all tricks, 
wrinkles, and dodges that a particular 
system may al’ford under the existing 
conditions. 

oOo 

AERIAL 'BLITZ' PHOTOGRAPHY 

National nevrsreel cameramen, sound 
engineers and syndicate still photogra- 
phers spent a three-day period recently 
at V/right and Patterson Fields, during 
which Lieut. Col. George N. Goddard, 
Chief of the Photographic Laboratory, 
Experimental Engineering Section, Ma- 
teriel Division, furnished personnel 
and material for a running story on 
"Blitzkreig Photography" - coordination 
between photo planes and a simulated 
forward command post. 

The focal point of this demonstration 
was the new blitz technique which sup- 
lies a division commander and his bak- 
ery commanders complete pictures of 
enemy activities immediately fronting 



the division's position. In a few min- 
utes a plane flies over the hostile 
area and photographs bridgeheads, gun 
emplacements, troop concentrations, 
columns of tanks and trucks. 

Returning to a portable field labora- 
tory, negatives are dropped, developed 
and prints delivered to the division 
commander, and rushed by blitz wagons 
to battery commanders. Artillery then 
fires into the photographic objectives 
before even mechanized concentrations 
caji change position. 

Of interest in this demonstration is 
a portable field darkroom set, develop- 
ed by Col. Goddard. Designed primarily 
to provide a front line laboratory that 
can readily move v.dth division headquar- 
ters, this lab can be used to develop 
and print aerial photographs either at 
headquarters or in the cabin of the 
larger military planes. V/eighing about 
50 poiinds, fully equipped, it meets all 
requirements for compactness, portabil- 
ity, efficiency and military effective- 
ness and can be torn dovm or erected 
in less than five minutes. 

The camouflaged tent, five ft, square, 
is supported by four pneumatic arches, 
which can be inflated with a hand pump 
or other means. An inner lining of 
black fabric makes it light-proof. A 
rubberized fabric, water and acid-proof , 
covers the groixnd to provide a floor. 
Separate zippers on lining and the tent 
constitute the door. 

A light compact air-conditioning unit 
furnishes hot or cold filtered air under 
temperature control for tropic or Arctic 
areas. Water needed for processing is 
carried in a rubber reservoir. 

This laboratory cau turn out single 
prints on waterproof paper within five 
minutes after negatives are dropped 
from the photo plane. Prints from cut 
film come out in five minutes and from 
roll film in 25 minutes. Three dark- 
rooms together can develop 75 feet of 
9-inch film and begin delivering prints 
in an hour. 

In the World Wax photo laboratories 
were usually placed 30 miles behind the 
lines. Hours would pass before the 
hotos would reach battery commanders, 
y which time the pictured target could 
well have moved to an unknown position. 

Portable laboratories for blitz photog- 
rsphy are tactically employed only for 
rapid production of short range intel- 
ligence pictures, large scale battle 
maps or long range aerial reconnaissance 
photogra.phs being processed in base lab- 
oratories farther behind the lines. 

First Lieut. Jesse Thomas, who assist- 
ed Col. Goddard in the development of 
this novel project, conducted the dem- 
onstration for the. visiting cameramen, 
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P HBPLia HT REF L EX TRAINEB 



The first of its kind, this preflight re- 
flex tralnet is being studied by the Arifly 
Air Corps as a means of teaching stick and 
rudder coordination before actual flight 
training. 

Equipped with a standard airplane seat and 
regular service controls, Including stick, 
rudder, throttle, brake and gun trigger, the 
preflight reflex trainer is operated on any 
large pavement. Power is supplied by a small 
gasoline motor. 



gine throttle, right hand on stick, this 
new student undertakes a flying job on the 
ground . 

This gadget is coupled to a warning horn 
which audibly informs the student when he' 
overbanks or makes a mistake in coordinat- 
ing the controls. 

Now Major &.V. Holloman, under whose su- 
pervision the trainer was built, gives a 
demonstration. Proper operation of the 




The cockpit is suspended in a triangular 
frame, mounted on three wheels, and banks in 
simulation of airplane maneuvers in res'oonse 
to the controls. 

Control and operation of a machine gun 
can be practiced in conj-unction with opera- 
tion of the usual flight controls. 

Feet on rudder controls, left hand on en- 



controls is no problem in these experienced 
Air Corps hands. 

Conceived and designed jointly by Colonel 
William C. Ocker and Major Carl J. Crane, 
Air Corps, the trainer is primarily intend- 
ed as a time- saver in teaching control fun- 
damentals prior to actual flight training. 
This first model was built in the engineer- 
ing shops at Wright Field. 



oOo- — 



VIBRATION TESTINO OF AIRCRAFT ENOINES 
By the Wright Field Correspondent 



Vibration testing of aircraft engines has 
become of paramount importance since the de- 
velopment of the modern high output power 
plant. Vibrations caused by engine unbal- 
ance and cylinder gas pressures may quite 
often become of sufficient magni'tude to in- 
duce dangerously high stresses in the crank- 
shaft or other part of an engine, causing 
fatigue and resulting failure. Vibrations 
become especially dangerous when critical 



speeds are reached, that is, when the fre- 
quency of .the forcing f'unction is equal to 
the natural frequency of some part of the 
engine. When this condition is reached, re- 
sonance will occur and excessive vibrational 
amplitudes may be induced even though the 
forcing function may be very small. 

Me asuring Equipment 

Due to a joint research problem conducted 
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at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nolog;y in conjunction v/ith the Sperry 
G-yroscope Company, equipment for meas- 
uring frequencies and amplitudes of 
vibration has been developed to a high 
degree of perfection in the past few 
years, with’ the resulting introduction 
of electrical equipment which is rapid- 
ly replacing the mechanical type. This 
electrical equipment possesses increased 
sensitivity and accuracy, and is rapidly 
being adopted as standard in this coun- 
try. 

There are tv;o t.irpes of pick-up units 
commonly employed for testing - linear 
and torsional. Both types are of light 
construction in order that the vibration 
characteristics of the engine parts be- 
ing tested may not be affected. Pick- 
ups operate as electromagnetic units 
with the voltage being generated by 
the vibration itself. 

Amolifiers 

Amplifiers are used to magnify the 
output of the pick-up to an amount 
suitable for recording. These ampli- 
fiers, in addition to boosting the 
pick-up voltage, adt as integrating 
circuits. Their function as integrat- 
ors is necessary in order that their 
output be proportional to the ampli- 
tude of vibration and not to the veloc- 
ity. 

The output of the amplifier is con- 
ducted to a recording oscillograph where 
a photograph is taken of the vibration.- 
The input is made directly to a gal- 
vanometer employing the d'Arsonval 
principle. A mirror in the electrical 
circuit and in a vertical plane is 
caused to move laterally in an amo-\int 
■proportional to the current input. A 
ray of light directed at the mirror 
follows its lateral motion and is fo- 



cused on the recording drum over which 
the film passes. The resulting vibra- 
tion trace is a wave form compounded 
from the relative movement of the ray 
of light and the film. 

Special equipment is used to cali- 
brate the plck-ups for various mechani- 
cal amplitudes so that the actual am- 
litude of the part being tested may 
e determined. In order that the wave 
form may be examined visually at any 
time during a test, a special viewing 
screen is provided. The v/ave form 
observed is identical to that recorded 
on the film. 

Power sup-'ly units operating from an 
external source provide plate and fil- 
ament voltage to the amplifier tubes. 
An external sup-oly is also necessary 
to operate the various motor drives 
that are a part of the oscillograph. 
Additional Types of Pick-up Units 
Another type of pick-up v;hich may be 
used in conjunction v;ith the testing 
equipment described above is the re- 
sist’auce unit used in measuring pro- 
peller stresses. The unit consists of 
a small element, usually carbon, the 
face of which is fastened securely 
against the propeller at the point 
v;here it is desired to obtain* the 
stress. As the propeller vibrates the 
element is stressed and an alternating 
e, m. f. is induced, a characteristic 
phenomena of metals, vrhich may be re- 
corded in the manner described above. 

By the use of special vibration test- 
ing equi-iment such as has been described, 
the character and extent of vibrations 
arising from the power plant of an en- 
gine may be studied and their source 
traced. With such knowledge failures 
may be largely eliminated. 

oOo- — 



IMPROVa-IBUTS AT IIANDOLPH FIELD COKSTEUCTIOU AT IJICHOLS FIELD, P.I. 



The War Department allotted $8, 309, 70 
as sponsor's contribution to a Texas 
’'v’PA project calling for iniproveraents 
at Randolph ^ield, Texas, involving the 
construction of a sidewalk six feet 
wide from post headquarters circle to 
the entrance of the*-oost, rehabilita- 
tion of the sprinkler system close to 
the new sidewalk and ballasting of the 
railroad siding v/hich serves Randoluh 
Field. 

The sidewalk will aid the ever-in- 
creasing n-omber of pedestrians entering 
and leaving the post. It was found 
necessary to level the area close to 
the railroad in order to protect planes 
making forced or faulty landings in 
that vicinity. 



The construction of three new two- 
story barracks at Nichols Field is now 
well under way. After the completion 
of the foundations, the work is expect- 
ed to uroceed rapidly. The ba.rra.cks 
vrill be eciui-oped th individual, kit- 
chens find mess-halls, connected \id th 
the main structure by a covered arcade, 
Amule space has also been allotted for 
recreation facilities. The barracks 
are to be "U" shaped, 353 feet long by 
106 feet wide, each wi th a verandali 
facing north. Bulldozers and scrapers 
are now at work levelling the site on 
which are to be constructed additional 
hangars and a concrete apron. With 
300,000- yards of earth to be excavated, 
this is a huge job. 

5_ V-8838-3,A.C. 





1- UILDIUGS a up ground s 
CONSTErrCTIOU PROGRESS AT AIR CORPS FIELDS 



Hamilton Field. Cnlif . : 

The 60-unit housing project for ma.r- 
ried noncoras is nearly* completed. The 
"biggest job in fbe "business district" 
is the new Quartermaster office build- 
ing, an imposing permanent edit ice 
across the street from headquarters. 
Headquarters itself is expanding by the 
addition of two wings to house sections 
of the special staff. 

"Boomtown, " the.big temporary canton- 
ment section south of the hangars, pre- 
viously the site of the golf course, 
is completed and now occupied by enlist- 
ed -oersonnel of the 20th and 35th Pur- 
sui"^ Groups. Finishing touches are now 
being added in the form of vrhite paint. 

Four temporary bachelor officers' 
Quarters in* the same area comprise a 
"^shavetail city," with a population of 
over 100, complete vrith their ovm mess. 

Boise Air Base. Idaho ; 

Pending the completion of buildings 
and facilities rt this air base, the 
men of the 39th Air Base Group, v/ho 
transferred approximately two weeks ago, 
are stationed at Camp McConnel, former- 
ly a Rational Guard encampment. 

Administration and housing facilities 
at the cantonment are now approximate- 
ly 78 per cent completed. Construction 
work on a 20- acre airplane parking 
apron, requiring 90 days to complete, 
will "be started within the next three 
weeks. 

Air Base Headquarters moved from the 
basement of the United Airlines Build- 
ing into the Headquarters building at 
the cantonment area, and operations 
have been set up. 

Approximately 500 officers and men 
belonging to the 42nd Bombardment Group 
and the 15th Reconnaissance Souadron, 
are, scheduled to-be transferred from 
Port Douglas, Utah, to Boise, on May 
31st. 

Eighteen noncommissioned officers as- 
signed to the Air Base, v;ith their 
wives and f amilies, strorted moving into 
housing units constructed near Boise 
as a separate project by the Federal 
Housing Authority and Army officials. 
One hundred units are nearing coiiple- 
tion, all destined for occupancy by 
noncommissioned officers and their 
families. The project, located on 
Whitney Beach, has been under way for 
several months. 

Lieut. Lloyd G. Ross, Base Supply 
Officer, has been a.ssigning men to the 
units as they are completed. All told, 
,44 separate buildings, providing quar- 
ters for 100 families, are under con- 



struction. 

Some of these houses are separate 
units. Others are of a duplex type, 
while several buildings have from four 
to six apartments. Rotads lea,ding to 
the buildings and in the building area 
will be surfaced, and landscaping im-ll 
be started in the near future* 

Scott Field. 111. : 

With 30 buildings of the new hospital 
under construction, plans are under wa,y 
for the erection of three chapels ,and a 
post theater at Scott Field, 111. 

Thirty hospital buij.dings of a pro- 
posed 53 v;ili be completed by July 5. 
-hese buildings, being erected at a. 
cost of $613,379, will include provi- 
sions for 295 beds, vdth basic facili- 
ties tha.t v'ill allov; the hospital to 
be expanded to 600 beds. Work was be- 
gun on the group the second week in 
April. 

Follov/ing the' opening of bids on J'une 
19, work will shortly be started o»,the 
erection of three chapels to supplement 
provisions for religious services al- 
ready at the field. They will be of 
tempora.ry frame construction and cost 
approximately $71,800. One is to be 
located betv/een the post gymnasium" and 
service club, near the main gate of the 
field, v.rhile two others v;ill be loc'ated 
in the student area. Each chapel will 
embody provisions for conducting Pro- 
testant, Catholic and Jewish services. 

The theater, which will supplement 
two others on the post, will be of 
semi-permanent construction, costing 
about $65,000. It will be located in 
the student area, and will have a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,000. 

oOo 



■ FAILURE TO DUCK A DUCK INJURES PILOT 

Lieut. Harry V. Hiibbcrd, 17th Bom- 
bardment Group, McChord Field, Wash. , 
noVif on maneuvers at Fort George Wright, 
ie recovering from the effects of toO 
much duck. He enjoys that delicacy, but 
not in the manner it v;as served to him. 

returning recently in a B-23 bomber 
from a night training flight to Ellens- 
burg, one duck, alive and in fuill flight, 
crashed through the plexiglass wind- 
shield and smacked himfull in, the face 
so hard that, to permit him' to regain 
his eqiiilibrium, the co-pilot took over 
the control, of the plane. After ex- 
amining his cut face, Lieut. Hubbard 
glad he had not run afoiui of a goose. 

V- 8838-2, A. C. 
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HCHES FROM AIH CORPS nELDS 



La nKley Field,, Hamp t on, Va. 

2nd Bo mbardment G ro'up 

Early in Iviay; pr^arations were made for the pro~ 
Jected visit of the Secretary of War, A-2Q&'s came 
in from Savannah and P-40’s from ’'ll) ITorth.'* With 
all the planes lined vp, there was hardly room to 
move on the ramps. The demonstration as originally 
planned was called off, however, due to the inabil- 
ity of the Secretary to come to Langley, but General 
Krogstad carried out the line inspection and aerial 
review as scheduled, and one or two of eacli type of 
eiiiplane were dispatched to Bolling Field. 

The Gfovp lost a number of officers who had been, 
assigned to it for a good many years. Onl y some 30 
officers remain as a framework for future develop- 
ment. Among those leaving are Lieut. Colonel H.L. 
George, ivhjor 3.B. Lyon and Captain Jack Hoberts,vdio 
were transferred to the 2nd Bombardment Wing. It 
seems, according to rumors, that they axe to be on 
the staff of the Bomber Command of the First Air 
Force v;hcn it is activated. 

Hgrs, _^d_Hgrs. Sgi^r^^ Staff Sgt, Haymond 
Fuller was promoted to Ist Sgt. to replace the pre- 
vious incumbent who was promoted to Tech, Sgt, 

Sgt. James Woodrum is taking over the duties of 
Squadron Inspector, replacing Tech. Sgt, H.O. John- 
son, transferred to another organization. 

20th Bomb ardmen t Squadr on; Accelerated transition 
flying for the nine newly assigned officers resulted 
in their being checked off in the BT-14 planes, also 
as restricted co-pilots in the B-18A. This ’ras ac- 
conplished mainly throi^h their willingness in fly- 
ing the dawn patrol and nocturnal missions and 
through the invaluable assistance and cooperation 
rendered by the more seasoned pilots of the unit. 

The new officers attend the Grovp ground school 
each afternoon, and an intensive schedule of local 
navigation and familiarization day and night mis- 
sions is beiiig mepped out for them. 

A B-17B and a PT-17 were received, and these will 
tend to e^qiedite training. 

Becent arrivals were 2^ Lieuts, John Ueleher 
and Cbas. W. Van Eew/en, also Flying Cadets Emanuel 
T. Snitkin and Irving T. Colburn from the Bombardier 
School at Lowry Field, Colo. Second Lieut. Edward 
B. Bassi departed for duty in Panama end Flying Ca' 
det Frank A. Luque was transferred to the 20th frog; 
the 41st Beconnaissance Squadron. 

96th Bo mbardment Squadron; Becently joiaiag ths 
Squadron were 2^ Lieut, Arthur H« Tuttle, a new 
pilot, and Flying Cadets Harold £. Harvey and Balp^ 
E. Jones, graduates of the Bombardiers' Sshool at 
Lowry Field, Colo. 

Pvt. 1st Cl. G.B. Smith was transferred to the 
Philippiires. 

34t h Bombardaent Gro up 

Tran^ortation has been ebout the busiest dspart* 
ment in the outfit. Ifeny practice convoys have bstn 
made, most of which are between the field and 
Wllliaosburg. The purpose of these runs ts ts put 
mileage on the trucks and to give the drivers sms 
needed e;i^eriencc. 

The training of the officers in the Gro\p now be- 
gins much earlier in the mornings. ConsidorabXa 
flying is being done despite the fact that all thret 
Grovps at the field are eperating with the 2nd Bon>> 
bardment Grovp airplanes. 

With the advent of the new Bombardment Greups many 



transfers of officers and enlisted men have been ef- 
fected. 

'1st Beconnaissan ce S quadron (H); Orders were re- 
ceived for the transfer of this organization to the 
netT base at 'Westover Field, Lfess,, effective Mey 26. 

tiajor I&thony and C^tain Thomas flew to Westover 
Field on May 8th to inqiect the quarters for the en- 
listed porsoraiel thereat. 

Assigned to the Squadron on l.fey 14 vrere Captain 
Arthtir Y. Snell, 1st Lieuts. Peter E. Sakoivsld., Fer- 
rell L. Bovjen, 2nd Lieuts. Theodore S. Clirksc^les, 
Jack A. Nendell, Anthony Bfaivenuto, John B. Dunham, 
Edv«rd A. Jurkens, Flying Cadets Keats Poad- Philip 
3. Krieg and VJilliam S. ;hy. 

43r d Bombartoent _Gra 

Magor F.B. Valentine, Grorp Commander, recently re- 
turned from a cross-oountrj>- flight to Bangor, Me. . 
vniich is to be the nev/ station for tills organization. 

Construction work at Bangor on the barracks, etc., 
seems to be far aheatl of schedule, but the field it- 
self is still in an urifinished condition and may re- 
quire some time before conpletion. The terrain is in 
sharp contrast to that which obtains at Langley Field. 
There is also a very decided difference in the 
iveather. It was warn at Langley Field, but on reach- 
ing Bangor one was quite comfortable in a heavy coat. 

The largest salmon pool in the vrorld is located in 
Bangor and should prove to be a fisherman's paradise. 
It is said that there are veiy good hunting grounds 
approximately 15 miles out of Bangor, so this should 
be good neiTS for those vmo like to hunt. 

On I^ril 29th, 64 new men were assigned to this 
Groip, although they were then on detached service at 
Chanute Field, 111., undergoing training as airplane 
mechanics. Link Trainer iisstructors and paracimte 
riggers. This brings the strength of the Groip to 
318 enlisted men, as conpared with the initial 
strength of 143 men, 

Sgt. niton F. Clark, Cpl. Vincent G. Sheltz and 
Pvt. David B, Lowr were transferred from the 64th 
Squadron to the 41st Beconnaissance Squadron. Tech, 
3gts. Harold W, Moll and Peter L. Culp were trans- 
ferred to this Grovp from the 96th Bombardment Squad- 
ron and assigned to the 65th Squadron. 

Promoted to Tech, Sgt. were 1st Sgt. Arlee B. 
Frisbee, Staff Sgts. Audi A. Iifedlada, Alexander 
Shonph, Joseph P. Scazilon, Robert W. Showers and 
George Billy, 

Hamilton Field. C^if. 

With the cessation of the unusual weather in this 
area, flying often starts before reveille, and forma- 
tions of P-40's set vp a day-long drone that is becom- 
ing as familiar a sovmd as the pounding of carpenters* 
haiamevs. Sight flying keeps things busy on the line 
until after t^s, and ferry trips to the middle west 
have beoeae very papular, most of the pilots return- 
ing with trainers to be used in the new advanced 
schools in this area. 

Csptaia lynan L. Phillips, base Adjutant, was pro- 
moted to I&gor on 1st. 

Second Lieut. James K. Dowling received a certifi- 
cate of membership in the Caterpillar Club after 
*^ailiag out** of a Pursuit plane during a formation 
flight near Bedding, Calif. 

After a course of instruction at Wright Field and 
is Washington, 2nd Lieuts, Ben Irvin and Dwight 
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\ Muckley were assigned to duty as ndlite-ry observers, altitudes. The balloons soar to altitudes of vj) to 
i Second Lieut. Francis J. Pope. 34th Pursuit Squad- 60^000 feet and are observed through special instru- 
ron, married Miss Fiances A. Bush, of Oakland, Calif, nents to check wizid directions. lIormEilly they burst 
on ^ril 25. at thcit altitude after floating many miles. This one 

C^tain George B, Battle, Assistant Base S-2,left “came home to roost" after its aerial voyage. 

for a course of instruction ar Edgewood Arsenal.lE. Fut ure Pilots Take Mm.tal Tes t; Persistent - draw- 

The 21st Pursuit Squadron gave a farewell dinner ing room Tbaglish for "stubbom"^ - is the word for 

to its skipper. Major P,K. Morrill, who was assigned more than, a score of young American men who took the 
to a bigger job at the Base. Lieut, Wm, E. Dyess Flying Cadet scholastic examination at Bandolph Field 

took over the command of this Squadron. on 5fey 13, unofficial figures indicate. It tiaa the 

liViiolesalo promotions of enlisted men, too numerous second time for many of them, the third for several 
to mention, keep the tailors bvisy sewing on stripes, others. Examinations are given every three months. 

Nine subjects ere covered, including all types of 

Fort P oxjglas, Utah. mathematics, historj>- and English. Uncle Sam, differ- 

Airmen at this Base stored their woolens and ing from some colleges and universities, v/here "one 

donned "sun-tan khaki" breeches, shirts, and field ' flunk is' out," permits Flying Cadet applicants to 
caps. take several cracks at the mental test if not success— 

The first review of the season saw the command in ful on the first try. 
the new summer uniform inspected by Col. Lowell H. L^ge_Grovg5 Leaves for Tedi^cal J?r£3inin^ One of 

Smith, Air Base Commander, on May 17. Tins afforded the largest groips ever accepted for technical train- 
him an opportunity to view units stationed at Fort ing in Arny schools left Bandolph Field late in May 

Douglas prior to their transfer to the air base at for fields in Illinois end Colorado to pursue radio, 

Boise, Idaho. Scheduled to begin the movement to armament, clerical, photographic and mechanical cours- 
Boise on I<fey 31 are the 42nd Bomhardment Group, con>- es. Of the total of 102 enlisted men, 77 were or- 
manded by Lieut. Col. E.V, Hai’t; the 7C5th Ordnance dered to Cnanute Field to join classes for aircraft 
Conpany Aviation, and the 442nd Ordnance Cocpany mechanics and metal workorsf 22 to Lowry Field, Colo., 
Aviation, This change of station involves spproxi- for ariiamont, clerical and photography classes, and 

mately 700 men. The 39th Bombardment Group and the three for Scott Field, 111., for radio courses. In 

12th Eeconnaissance Squadron are scheduled for order to be eligible for acceptance at one of the 

transfer to Felts Field, Wash,, in Juno. scliools of iiis choice, fin applicant ®ust make a pass- 

Lieut. Donald M. Keiser, of the 9th Bomb. Sqi^d- ing grade on the standard Aruy Alpha tost and a test 

ron, 7th Bomb. Group, was transferred to Ilawaii. on Ghcp I/athenatics, A rule of priority, based on 

Major D. 3. Scluannq), Assistant Base Executive, scores in the two tests, determine how soon a man may 

President of the Flying Cadet Board at this post, be sent to school. 

has launched an energetic oanpaign to secure Flying l lt'n Air 3r^e Squadron: _ Conpleting 30 years' sotS- 
Cadet’ ap>pli cants. He is making use of newspapers, ice in tne Arny, I.hster Sgt. Hariy P. Carmean was 
radio, posters, motion pictures, etc. honored with a farewell bonq'uet 'by fellow members of 

First Lieuts. L.G. Eskeridge, D.H. Strother, 2nii the Group on J^ril 30. Among those who paid tribute 

Lieuts, D.E. Buissell and K.D. Casper, of the 9th to the veteran noncoffliissioned officer were Col, I.K. 

Bomb. Squiadron, departed for detached service at Edwards, Randolph Field Commander, smd Colonel 

Dayton,' Ohio, Beynolds, Retired, Sgt, Cturmean's first squadron com- 

mander. 

Bandolph Field, Texas. 43rd Sci^OJ^ Squadron: Staff Sgt, Leslie 'V/. Bland 

.. Flying Cadet George '7aroff, new at Bandolph Field, gave an illustrated lectuire on 'Publicity Photogrephy 
once held a world's altitude record. of nearly 15 fer R'mdolph Field," on May 14, to the 'MIA Camera 

feet' Today 1500 feet is hedge-hopping to him. The Club of Scai Antonio, 'Uising photographs made by the 

former holder of the world's outdoor and indoor pole Photo Section for illustrations, Incluided were ex- 
vauHting record wh^e at the ISiiversity of Oregon planations on houv night aerial photographs are made 
has traded his bamboo' vauilting pole for the control dui'ing flight. 

stick of a basic training plane. The lithe blond Seven men of the 43d were sent to technical train- 

a;thlete, who touired Euurqp’e tiiree times with AAU ing sciiools during the first 15 days in Mhy, five 

track and field teams spends his leisutre time beat- going to Chanute Field and two to Soctt'Field. 
ing a bass violin when not flying through the air in 53rd School Squadron; Completing the course of 

a 15CVmile-an-hour mon.npliane. instruction in Airplane Engine Mechanics at Lincoln, 

" brother, who ic still in high school and vauilt- Kebr. , Pvts. Boren, Lieniuirt and Seargeaut retumied 
ifa^ 12 ft'. 6, in., is going to be the va.uilter in the to duty with the 53rd oii Ifey 6th, 
feimily," says Csdet 'Vturoff, - "and an Air Corps 46th School S;quadrons T-wo new officers, Lieuts. 

pilot, too, I hope." E.O. Sheldon and S.T, Smith, have filled vacancies 

Varoff explained that the muiscuilar coordination left by Lieuts. B.C, Richards on and V/.A. 'Williams, 
that made him a great pole vaUlter has helped him in Bese Weather Station; The boys at the station have 
flying - it gives him 'ability to juxLge aistance and been smokirig good five-cent' cigars fqr the past two 
speed, which are essential to Liicle Sam's military weeks, the organization having acquiired two, neuv ser- 

pilots. geants aid two corporals - Sgts. S.L. Harrison and 

Slow Leak Give s W eather Balloon, Homing Tenden cies; Hebert G. Cook end Cpls. Grant E, Adami and jos^h 
U.S, Arny Air Corps weather observers aren't suire, H. Math. 

but th^ suspect tluat weather balloons may have hon>- SHe weather detachment moved from Hqrs. and Hqrs. 
ing tendencies, A Flying Cadet reported recently Squadron to the. 11th Air Base Group (^.) for quar- 
that' one of the 36-inch lydrogen-filled ballocars of ters and rations. 

the type released at the Basic Flying School was The weather at Bandolph Field? .Oh, it's fine! 

seen wafting slowly to eeuth in the outer reaches of . , ,, 

the field. The size of a pineapple, it had lost . its Boutobti Field,, Louisv ille , Ky. 

buoyancy fhio^igih a slow leak apparentoonly at hi^ Louisville its first shouving of "I Wanted 
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Wiro^G*' on toy 22„ the 28th Air Base Grio\j^ and Hqrs. mander is Capt, Wm. R. Grohs„ former West Point ath- 
and Hqrs. Squadron, 16th Bombardment Wing, sijpplying letic star and a football coach at the Academy for 
an honor guard of tiTO platoons for General Jones and^ the past two seasons. Capt. Carl L. Owenby, former 
other guest officers, and the Ordnance furnishing a C.O., was detailed as Post ttorale Officer. 
bang--u{) display for the theater lobby. 2Sth Ai^Base Squeidron: Siiis Squadron, leading all 

The 46th Bomb. Groiy (l*) is gradually settling others at the base, chipped in to purchase Defense 

down in its new home. Captain Robert E. Strauss Bonds. 

commands tho Grox^ ponding the arrival of Major First Sgt. Alois Wackerle, incoming "top kick," was 

Hidjard K. Lee from Savannah. A recent visitor was welcomed, with a barbecue, fete in his honor by the of- 
ivuss Ihrjoric Weaver, of Twentieth Century Fox, and ficers and noncommissioned officers of the Squadron, 
sne vjBS most gracious and willingly participated in 23rd Composite Group 

a series of stills with members of the Grovp. Need- The Grocp Commander, Col. lYank O'D. Hunter, World 
loss to say, she made a direct hit. War "Ace," recipient of the D.S.C. vdth four subse- 

Cpl. Brons Dymarczyk, 39th Materiel Squadron, is quant csak leaf clusters; the Croix de Guerre and 

to be commended for his action in saving Tecdi. Sgt. Pxiiple Heart, was promoted to Colonel. On y&y 8th, 
Ketcljam from a falling cutting machine while both idth ranking officers of the Base in attendance, 

were on duty in Base Engineering. Dymarczyk was Col. Thomas S, Voss, Base Commander, removed the in- 

badly.hurt v/hen the machine pinned his foot on the signia symbolic of a Lieut. Colonel and pinned the 

floor, but despite this he pushed Sgt. Ketcham avray silver eagles on Col. Hunter, 

from the falling machine. Dymarczyk was rushed to "Expansion cigars" were passed around freely as the 

the Fort Knox hospital for treatment, end his,.cS»T result of the promotion of Staff Sgt. Harper to 1st 

dition is reported as good. Sgt.f Staff Sgts. Kennington and Goodrich to Tech. 

Pvts. Tyndall and Colli-'s left for Fort Knox for Sgt.? Sgts. Lawson, McGinness and Yarborough to Staff 

a three, montlis ' coijrso in mechanics. Pvt. Frank Sgt.; and Opls, Pinter, Carloss and Roberts to Sgt. 

Narobe, Jr., conpletod the automotive mechanics Sqviadron personnel to the number of 39 are attend- 

coirrse at the Q.M. Motor Transport School at Hola^- ing the Air Corps Technical School, Chanute Field, 111. 
bird, bii. , tuid . remained there for an advanced course I-iister Sgt, George Mendel, veteran of Philippine 
of instruction, and Mexican carpe-igns £ind recipient of medals for 

Some 600 men from the field turned out for a vol- such service, vias formally retired from the service 

unteer hunt recently for little Tommy Proctor, 4xr after 30 years of active duty. Col. Hunter read the 

years young, who was lost in the wooded area close retiremont order at a special formation held by the 
to his home, south of Louisville. The search, which 54th Squadron, 

lasted over 24 hours, began at 5;00 p.m, , after a First Liouts, V/alter W, Gross and Carrell T, 

mercy call came through Air Base Hqrs. , and contin- Murrell,, of the 54th and 24th Bomb. Squadrons, ro- 

ued throughout the night, despite heavy showers. spectively.were sent to London, 2ng. , along with 

Local and State police and many civilians partici- otner junior officers, for tenporary duty as military 
pated in the search. Mr. Pierce, a Louisville hi^ observers. 

soiriool teacner, found the child in the wooded area "Extra curricular" activities at tiiis Base have 

west of the ho^quarters set vp by the searchers, svjung sharply ’.pward since mid— l&y, due to the ef— 

He vjas in charge of a grovp of pvpils when he found forts of Ci^it. Carl L. Cwenby, Post Morale Officer, 

the youngster over 24 hours after the report of ids A monthly radio program is broadcast from the stage 

disappearance. Major Ciiarles Young was in command, of the Post Theatre by remote control O’/er Central 

and Tech Sgt, James A. Callender was the NCO in Florida*s oldest most powerful station. Semi— 

ciiarge of enlisted men. monthly broadcasts are in the offing. 

14others' Day was eppropriately celebrated vath a Sunday recreational outings for enlisted men were 
specitil religious service in the Recreation Build- instituted, hundreds being transported to the famous 

ing. The program was sponsored by the 39th Miteri- Daytona Beach in truci: convoys to spend the day in 

el Squadron, Capt. W.P. Smith, coiamanding. Through tho surf or bask in the sixdight. Picnic lunches are 

the efforts of Squadron persoxaiel, a number of provided. 

civilians provided the special featui-es of the pro- Tho construction of a nine-hole golf course on the 
gram. Altar brsissware, recently obtained for the base's 125-acre recreational plot was launched, also 

religio'us services, -was dedicated at this service. a swindling courso on the lake in the same area, a 

All Privates in Hqrs. and Hqrs. Squadron, 16th boxing arena, baseball diamonds, etc. 

Bomb, Squadron, were promoted to Pvt. 1st Cl. Pro- A survey was started with a view to providing a 
moted to Tech, Sgt, were Sgts. Agee, L.S. Smith, fishing canp for enlisted men on one of the hundreds 

C.E. Smith, Ferguson and Miner; to Sgt., Cpls. W.T, of Central Florida's fresh water lakes, 

bhxwell, E, Croaker, and G. Kozar; to Cpl., Pvts, 1st Lieut. John C. Karvell, post school teacher, initi- 
,C1. R.D. Meredith, B.C. Bishop, K.F, Bemstc-ia. ated late in ¥e.y a course in conversational Spanish 

for enlisted men to augment the extensive school cur- 
Orlando Air Base, Fla. ricul-ijm. A flying course for non-flying line offi- 

25th Mr Base_Gro} 2 : Although not a tactical cers attached to the base - an off-futy, no-cost 

uiiit, this Groijp, under the commend of Ivhjor Robert course — nas been arranged to begin in the near 

L. Easton, received, to its surprise, six PT-17 future, 

primary trainers, an OA-4 **Duck" and a B-18 Bomber- 

Tech. Sgt. Walter Luther, former 1st Sgt., 26th Basic Fly ing Sc hoo l, San Angelo, T exas. 

Air Base Squadron, was .assigned as Grorp Sergeant Members of the 68th School Squadron and their 

l<iajor. Master Sgt, Louis Gagnon, former Sergeant guests enjoyed themselves immensely at the gala open- 
ITajor, '.vas assigned to that duty at Personnel Hqrs. ing of their clubhouse, located on a beautiful spot 
Staff Sgt. Alois Waokerle, Personnel Sgt. Mkjor, near the South Concho River, about five miles from 

was promoted to Tech, Sgt. and 1st Sgt, of the 26th the post. 

Air Base Squadron. The clubhouse, designed and built by members of the 

Ears, and Hqrs. Squadron; Tlie new Squadron Com- organization, was named tho Six-Eight Club by pcpulex 
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vote. Details of the building were handled by fas- 
ter Sgt. Parsley and his committee. Work was start- 
ed April 23rd„ with the help of from 14 to 16 men, 
it was ready for the opening on May 10th. Tlie 
clubhouse is 30 feet wide aikL 60 feet long, has 
booths along the sides, a bar at the end for serv- 
ing refreshments, and anple room for dancing. Other 
features arc an archery range horseshow coiirt, 
and volley ball court. Kie faoilities for boat- 
ing, swironing and fishing are the best in the west. 

2’ue purpose' of the club is to provide jin inex- 
pensive place for squadron members to spend their 
leisure time. A bunk house, being built adjacent 
to the clubhouse, vd.ll serve as a place to sleep 
for men on week-end fishing trips. Plfons for 
monthly datices are under way. The squadron cor- 
dially invites all visiting firemen to be their 
guests at the Six-Eight Club, and to bring their 
fishing tackle. 

Officers and prominent citizens of San Angelo at- 
tending the opening were favora,bly inpressed with 
the Club. A si.x-piece orchestra and plenty of 
good food ratide the opening of the club a success. 

The squadron, formerly at Kelly Field, Texas, is 
commanded by Lieut. Harris E. Hogner, with Lieut. 
George 0. Hubler, Engineering Officer; l.tister St. 
Walter S. Parsley, Lire Chief, and 1st Sgt. Alfred 
C. Esensee, 

IfcChord Field, ^^h. : 

College grovqjs will carry the spirit of their Al- 
ma Ivater to Air Corps Flying Schools. In its lat- 
est plans for the expansion of Air Corps flying 
personnel, it is the a.im of the War Department to 
ke^ together college men, qualified to become Fly- 
ing Cadets, and carry them tiurough their full course 
of training. 

Air Coips Flying Officers from the Air Base at 
MoChord Field were selected to go to various uni- 
versities for the purpose of forming units of suit- 
able applicants for training as Flying Cadets., viz; 
2nd Lieuts Elmer L. Tarbox, to Ihivaraity of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie; Hobert M, Gray, to University of 
Oregon, Eugene; Everett W. Holstrom, to Oregon State 
College, Corvallis; Dana W. Bradford, to Montana 
State College, Missoula; Carl L. Killian, to Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscov;, and Hubert P. Croteau to 
Washington State College, Pullman. 

Col, Armiii. F. Herold, Air Coips, Executive Offi- 
cer at McChord Field, receiitly swore in a grovqi of 
Air Corps Flying Cadets, among whom was ids sou. 
Cadet Axmin F. Herold, Jr, , a true cidp off the old 
block, who is setting out to follow in the footsteps 
of his father, who has been an Air Corps Officer 
since 1920, at which time he transferred, from the 
Infantry, 

95th Bombardment Squadron; Only 11 officers 
will remain with the 95th when it is trtinsferred 
to tiie new bcise now being constructed at Pendleton, 
Ore,, viz: 1st Lieuts. Edward J, York, Wm. K. 

Cleveland; 2nd Lieuts. Brooks A. Lawhon, Robert W, 

N, Martin, Everett W. Holstrom, Hichtvrd G, Home, 
Malcolm E. Petersen, Peter L.M. Packard, 71m, F. 
Grubb, Ted W. Lawson, and Cliaxles I, Perrin, These 
officers will remain in medium bombardment aviation 
and will fly the new B-25 Bombers with which the 
squadron will bo fully equipped eventually. 

Officers assigned to the 47th Bombardment Grov^p 
(Light), and scheduled to move about June 20th to 
the new air base at Fresno, Calif,-, axe Cspt. Mal- 
colm Green, Jr. ; 1st Lieut, Harry J. Holt} 2nd 



Lieuts. Walter J, Hanna, Charles A. Polansky, Jr., 
Erskine D. Hiott, John W. Porter, Arthvir K, Patter- 
son, George C. M^lhoe, Riciiard E. Homer, William 
G. Mfelton and Morion J, Akers to the 84th Bombardment 
Squadron? 2nd Lieuts. Jack T. Loney, Hobert K. Mur- 
phy, Hay L. Scott, Tom H. Taylor, Joseph A. Ortega, 
Everett E. Tribbe-tt, and Clarence A. 1/artin, Jr., 
to the 85th Bombardment Squadron; and 1st Lieut. 

Eugene B. Fletcher; 2nd Lieuts. Kirk H. Mitchell, 

Ralph R. Patterson, Moekahan, Milton E. liaxwell, 

Paul R. Younggren, Donald G. Coffi(3ld, James E. Mies 
and Gro'^'ori Penix, to the 86th Bombardment Squ/adron. 

Remaining at McCliord Field, with the 12th Bom- 
bardment Grovpi (Light) are liij. Qiarles G. Goodrich, 
present Squadron Commander? Capt. George A. Blakey; 

1st Lieuts. Glen R. Birchard, George H. Gutru, Har- 
ry V. Hubbard? 2nd Lieuts, Cliaxles H. Keller, Lang- 
don D. Long Clarence S. Towles, Jr., Douglas C. 
Weaver, George A. Yovaig, Samuel Whiting, and Louis 
B. Zambon. 

The 2(!th Reconnaissance Squadron (Light), destined 
for Fresno, will receive 1st Lieut. Fredrick J. 

Knorrs. The 19th Reconnaissance Squadron (Light), 
^fcChord Field, will receive 1st Lieut. Angus C B. 
hfeePhee. 

Of the six remaining administrative officers, only 
two, 1st Lieut. Earl E. Phillips, Squadron Svpply 
Officer, and 2nd Lieut. lh.ynard '.'f. Bell, Squadron 
Adjutant and Public Relations Officer, will be as- 
signed to Pendleton with the 95th. 

First Lieuts, Harold 3, Houston and Ivan W, TaJi^ 
sky vdll remain at McChord os Squadron Svpply Offi- 
cers for two of the newly activated units, and 1st 
Lieut, Levi E. Butler as Armament and Chemioel Of- 
.ficer for one of the new squadrons. Second Lieut, 
Richard B. James is tentatively assigned as Svpiply 
Officer for one of the new Interceptor Pursuit Squad- 
rons to be stationed at Everett, We,sh. 

A considerable ei^iansion was effected in educa^ 
tional facilities for enlisted men at this field, 
when its E, & H. Officer, Capt, Raymond L. Bell, 
secured the cooperation of the non-Resident Instruo- 
tion Department of the University of Idaho in waiv- 
ing all fees in uiiive.rsity extarsion work for men 
in the Service. 

At present 175 men are taking liiiversity of Idaho 
extension co-uxses in history, geology, smthematics, 
geography and sciences, to enable them to pass Fly- 
ing Cadet exiuns in lieu of two years of college 
credits. 

The nimber of enrollments for biiese courses i.s 
growing daily. 

Boise, Idaho, Air Ba.se: 

Although based at a, tenporary coup until q-uarters 
and facilities are conplcted at this Base, the men 
of the 59th Air Base Grorp and the 253rd Quarter- 
master Units 1-uj.ve established a well-rounded sports 
and educa.tional program, undar the supervision of 
Ideut, Colonels Robin A. Day, Commanding Officer 
of the Base, said Arthur J, Melanson, Base Executive. 

A planiiod' curriculum of sports has been outlined 
for the future. 

An inter-squadron softball league was orgfjnized 
and actual pley staided ipon arrival of equipment a 
week ago, 

A boxing ring is being installed at Canp McGonael, 
where the troops are now stationed, and boxing toumsw 
ments on an inter-squadron basis will be started as 

■ soon as possible, - 
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Through the cooperation of Red Cross units in 
Boise, swiraming and life-saving classes will be of- 
fered to enlisted men at one of the local swimming 
pools. 

Head of all religious activities at the Boise 
air Base is Cliaplain Walter D, Oberholtzer, who is 
charged with conducting religious services, cheer- 
ing the homesick soldiers, and visiting those con- 
fined to the hospital. Chaplain Oberholtzer will 
have ciiarge of the Chapel slated for construction 
at tiie Base in the near future. On Lothers* Day 
ho conducted special services at the camp, 

Cal-aero academyg Glendale, Calif. | 

A grapiiic storj'' requiring no editorial comment 
was a penciled notice which speared on the bul- 
letin board of the Air Corps Training Detachmeiit- 
at Curtiss-'.Vright Technical Institute's Glendale, 
Calif., training center. 

•*We all nake mistc'ikes, but the person who traded 
shoes with me yesterday in the shower room made a 
big mistake, in fact so big that I can't v/ear my 
newlj>-acquired cowhides. I hope you feel the same 
way, friend. If it is okeh with you we'll excliange 
again. Come over to cubicle 117 in E barracks and 
we'll begin negotiations with the hope of having 
everything ironed out before we have another long 
hike. Don't believe that an Amy marches on its 
stomach, I use ny feet. How about you? 

Literally bringing the mountain to Itoiiammed, the 
Traveling Flying Cadet Examining Board, headed by 
baj. I/Edcolm J, Buchanan, just concluded sessions 
in the Varsity Lounge at the Ifaiversity of Southern 
California, and the Arsenal of the E.O.T.C. de- 
tachment of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, 

The i)ublicity coupaign, conducted by ihj. Buchan- 
an in connection with the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of Cal»Aero Aciadeny, found groups of potential 
flying cadets on hfind before the Board could even 
set its examining equipment. 

Both college papers, the "Daily Trojan'' and the 
"Djoily Bruin,'' actively s\pported the procurement 
oanpaign. 

iviaj. Douglas Keeney, commanding officer of the 
Air Corps 'Training Dotaciunent at Glendale, Cal. if, , 
is credited with the season's leeiding masterpiece 
of understatement, 

iviarching through the streets of Glendale at the 
head of the 600 members of the Air Corps Training 
Detachment at Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute, a 
reckless auto driver darted out of a side-street 
arid bore down on Ivaj. Keeney, v.'ho junped for his 
life. So close a call did he have that the orj^-stal 
of his wi’ist’.vatoh still bears a streak of green 
paint from the motorist's fender. 

Describing the incident shortly afterwards, the 
mild-spoken I/ajor concluded his narrative with the 
remark, ‘‘Vfty you knovi I was - I was dam n&M . 
scared! ■' 

Lav/son Fieldp Fort Be nningy Ga. t 

Twenty-three nevif pilots were recently assigned 
to the 16th and 97th Observation Squadrons at this 
field. 

First Sgt, Luther Druiiel (27), chief clerk of 
Lawson Field rind ■'walking encyclopedia" on Arny 
rules and regulations, awided another stripe to his 
sleeve last month and became a 1/hster Sgt, 



Sgt, Daniel, who enlisted in 1934, and was star- 
tioned at Fort’ Benning during ills entire Amy career, 
serving two years in the Infantry, and the remainder 
of the time in the Air Corps, holds the highest av- 
erage ever made. at the Air Corps. Technical School 
at Lowry Field, Denver, which he attended for 20 
weeks. 

i^proximately 40 enlisted men from the field 
turned "movie actors" recently when Pathe Newsreel 
filmed a "story' of the Silver Wings Flying Club 
Club at the ItoicipBl Airport at Columbus. 

The "actors" through their paces before 

the cameras for a cdrple of hours, signing i:p for 
flying time, receiving instructions, taixiing down 
the field, and taking off and landing. 

The club vrcis formed several monthsago and is con^ 
posed of "groxrad pilots" at Lawson Field, along 
with several non-flying officers, 

Capt. H.B. Ttiatcher recently assiomed command of 
the 97th Observation Squadron, succeeding Maj. 

Reuben Kylo, Jr. , who •/m.s transferred to the Infant- 
try School as Air Corps instructor. 

A flying cadot board was established at Lawson 
Field to examine young men in the district v/ho may 
be prospective pilots for the Air Corps, The board 
is emr>CA'/cred to conduct the entire examination, 
faid to m;:ike final selection of Flying Cadet gqjpoint- 
ees. The nearest board to Columbus •was formerly 
the caie located at Ifeixwoll Field, Ala. 

! fe.cDill Field, Tampa, Fla, t 

44th Bombirrdmont Group 

Hqrs. a n d Hqr s. I jguadront During the last month, 
the porso'jTicl oT this squadron wfis reocaitly iacr eased 
more tiian 20fs, Several new airplanes were also as- 
signed, and most of the personnel are •'boning ■ 
on technical reading matter dealing with the ■use 
of the now airplanes and supplies. 

Maj. Thomas H, Jarrell, Commanding Officer,, was 
placed in command of the 30th Bombardment Groi^) 
Detachment at this field. Capt. George P. Champion, 
formerly of the 16th Pursuit Squadron of the 53rd 
Pursuit Group assumed commtind of this Squadron. 

Second Lieut, John K, Kunkel, Jr, was tenporarily 
assigned as Squadron Adjutant, 

The total strength of the Squadron at present is 
213, only a few additional men being added in re- 
cent weeks. 

Several mon departed for courses of instruction 
at technical scliools. The strength of the Squadron 
should be boosted very shortly with the arrival of 
men viho have been attending school since the Sqviod- 
ron was activated. 

66th Bombardment Squadrons The original person- 
nel of this squidron marked the first anniversary 
of their arrival at IfecDill Field several weeks 
ago, "'Old timers'' c£ui hardly believe their eyes 
when they walk about the post and see the progress 
that has been ma.do in that short time. 

The squf'.dron recently made a round trip to the 
West Cocist in record time and no difficulty of 
of aiiy kind v«is experienced. 

G7th Bo mbar d ment Sgwidron; i»iij. Aches cn, Ifester 
Sgt, Illick, Tmd Staff Sgt. Kelley recently made a 
cross country trip from tenreh Field to lacDill Field 
in a B-17. They reported everytliiiig ‘‘just fine" at 
l&rch Field. 

Recent promotions in the 67th include nevdy-appointed 
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Tech, Sgts. Seller. Dodds, and Wilkerson, 

Recent assignments of planes to this squadron 
have caused much excitement among the men, par- 
ticularly among the newer ones whose c^portunities 
to work with the latest models of combat ships 
seem well worth the time spent drilling and at- 
tending classes. 

&it?i Bombardment Sfiuadront Several promotions 
were mido in this sqx^adixjn, among them Tech, Sgts. 
J.E. StocJcwell and Grady Hayes to tfaster Sgt.j 
1st Sgt. Glxristian M, Evanson and Staff Sgt, Henry 
Philbert to Tech. Sgts, At present, 170 men are 
assigned to tliis squadron, with fCur attached. 

Maj. Jolm A, Saiifaid, Tech. Sgt, James A, Lamon and 
Staff Sgt, Norman L. Hale returned from a cross- 
country flight, during the course of which a B-17 
was ferried back for assignment to the 44th Bom- 
bardment Group, 

During I4iy. a B-17, B-18 and an A-17 airplane was 
assigned to the sq\Kidrou. 

First Sgt. Christian M. Evanson was promoted to 
Tech, Sgt., ns was Staff Sgt,. Henry Phi Ibert, and 
Tech, Sgt, Grady Hayes and Joseph E. Stockwell 
were promoted to ^iaster Sgts, Pvt. Leo J. Foster 
was promoted to Cpl, and Pvt, Tiiomas A. Miller ivas 
transferred to this squfidi'on from the 83rd Scliool 
SqUcwLron at thxwell Field, Ala. 

The 68th extended a welcome to Sgt. Dennis Craig 
who returned from the Delgeado Scliool of Airplane 
Engine Meciianics at New Orleans, La. 

Since Ifey 1, 31 new officers were assigned to the 
44th Bombardment Group. Five vjere placed on duty 
vfitn this squadron, vizt 2nd Lieut. Robert L. V»il- 
liaias, A.C. ; Cept, IVm. Gi Pocock, Jr. j 1st Lieut. 
Robert W. Evans; 2nd, Lieuts, Jei\n W. Spencer e.nd 
Albert Oranoe, Air Reserve. Lieut. Spencer is at 
present on detached service at the Cliemical M/arfaro 
School, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

66th Bombardment Sguadront In the past few months 
a remarkable inprovement was effected in the train- 
ing of men, both in the air and on the ground. 

First Lieuts. Shipley, Lee; 2nd Lieuts. Dean, Delong 
and Curtis, recent arrivals, were assigned various 
duties in the squiidron. 

Congratulations are extended to 1st Sgt, J. BAeaili 
who was fmpointed a Flying Cadet, He was succeeded 
by Stoff Sgt, E.W. Hutton. 

Pi'omotioris among non-commissioned officers holding 
clerical positions in the squadron included Tech. 
Sgt. Hines to Vaster Sgt,; Sgts. Hagan, Heqjgerty, 
Vonarx and Robinson to Staff Sgt, 

Reci’’uits who join the squadron at intervals are 
put through a periodical training program before 
being turned to duty. This process has proved very 
successful in determining their ccqiabilities. At 
this date, an even half-hundred men ai'e on detaclied 
seiwioe at various Air Corps Tech Schools tlirougl^ 
out the United States, 

67th Bombardment Squadront Tiie squadron is soon 
expected to reach maximum strength, Tiie new men 
seem to be splendid material out of which to form 
a first-class organization. Since fey 2 Cap)t. Jtunes 
T, Posey, Lieuts. Eixrl B. Cook, Charles R, Heffner, 
James E, Gumaer end Flying didet Wagner joined the 
organization, fej, George R. Acheson and Lieut. 

Earl B. Cook, pilotsd a B-17 on fey 15 on a non- 
stop long-r,5T.go bombing, gunnery and lyavigation 
flight to Vdtchel Field, N.Y, After a few hours 
at that field, they took off for the return trip 
and reached MacDill Field four hours and forty mii^ 
utos later. 



Savannah Ai r Base . Ga. J 

' "" febth. jhirsuit Group 

Serving tis Coamandir.g Officer of the 62nd Pursuit 
Squadron in the absence of 1st Lieut, N.H, Van Sick- 
len, ordered to Oregon on a ferry trip, is Capt. H. 
F. Van Leuven. 

fester Sgt. F.A. Sheean, 62hd Pursiait Sq\Jadron, 
transferred to the Hqrs. and Hqrs, Squadron, Wcis as- 
signed as Chief Armorer of the 56th Pursuit Grovp, 

Second Lieut. G. W. Kane was recently assiiped 
to 56th Pursuit Groxy as Unit Personnel Officer, re- 
lieving 2nd Lieut. F.M. Dutton. 

3rd Bombardment Group 

Cpl. Hoyt P.'Ipperson was transferred to tiae 17th 
Wing Headquarters from the 90th Bombardment Squad- 
ron. 

C.A, Carr, W.A. Siebert, and F.H. Hahn, 8th Bomb, 
Squadron, and R.E. Eugiies, Hqrs, and Hqrs, Squadron, 
were recently promoted to fester Sgt. 

Other promotions included E.'A'. Plylar and H.A. 
Oliver, 8th Bomb, Squadron, who have just sewed on 
their five stripes; and newlywdesignated Tech. Sgt, 
Cas M. Batten; 1st Sgt, Bryan Krisle; Staff Sgts, 
Jack Morgan, James McJTeil and Sgts, Shelsy Tenner 
and William J. Pleaseoit, oil of the 3rd Bombardment 
Groi^). 

8th Bombardment SquadionI fej. Lee was laid 151 
in dxj' dock for a few days ^vith a pednl which 
drifted off course and me.de a forced landing into 
a fox hole. The 50th Bomb, Squadron left on fey 
19 for Bowuan Field, Louisville, Ky. 'We were 
sorry to see them go, 

j^th Bomb ardment Squadron; Second Lieut, Frank 
P. Bonder 'vas mnrried recently to Miss 
Joan Carter of N.Y. iind Savtinnah, Ga. He expects 
to be transferred to Ifanchester, N.H. , in the late 
summer, 

A rather expensive (physically) outing was re- 
cently held by the officers of the squadron, at 
which time the mori'ied officers and wives, plus 
the bachelors joined together for a round of fes- 
tivities, Casualties; feij. W.E. Steele, Squadron 
Commander, one twisted knee — result of some very 
spectacular fielding in a softball gome (hospital- 
ized); 1st Lieut. H.D, Vm Sickle, Squadron Adju- 
tant, appendicitis (hospitaJlized). 

Chanute Field. 111. 

Facilities for hospital care of the 16,CXX) sol- 
diers at tills. field have been improved with the 
recent opening of the new extension hospital, oc- 
cupying 36 teiqporaxy buildings in the cantonment 
area. 

Designed primarily to handle less serious medi- 
cal cfises and contagion, the unit has a normal 
cpqionity of 500 beds. The extension will have a 
conplote hospital laboratory, including x-ray equip- 
ment and a dent-al clinic. Installation of modern 
equipment is still in progress. 

Most surgery will be performed in the main post 
hospitfi , but some minor operations probably will 
be c'lrriod out in the now extension. 

liij. S.vf, Simon, Medical Corps, who commands the 
extension hospital, is assisted by eight other 
medical officers, 14 nurses and 155 enlisted men. 
The entire orilistod persoriixel of the Chanute Field 
medical deto.cliroent , numbering about 275 men, will 
be housed in the buildings at the rear of the lios- 
pital structures. Special quarters are also pro- 
vided for nurses. 
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Lieut. Col. C.V'J. Cumiugs, Medical CoiySp Post 
Surgeon, is in cor,nin.d of both the post rnd ox- 
tonsion uospitnls :nd oil r.iedical persoijrol of the 
field. 

Tliiit the nierits of ''Old Dobbin'' tu-e rocognizod 
by Iviirdi Fielders is borne out by the popularity 
of txiC ’.veekly horseb.aok riding parties and the 
visits by soldiers to riding ncade.iios during off- 
duty hours. 

Sach d’ednesd'.iy afternoon Air Ba-se soldiers arc 
trruisportod fro::i the Post Gyn to the Kit Carson 
r:nci*a '.»est of fiiversido„ where arrangenonts vrere 
:a-’.de by ti.o Chaplain's office for specio.1 rates to 
soldiers. I'iic v/eokly excursion is raade under the 
diroctioix of Chaplain Ca.r.pbell. 

A iii.rch Field box. hardier. Flying Gtidet fhxwell D. 
Stone, ;)3rd B or.-.b. Squadron, carried nwy first 
prize in the PD(^ 4'^iz Court at the Hivtrside Fox 
ti-eatre on the night of hay 16. 

Pvt. Paulson, 217th CA (AA) from CcU.ip HauiE Cadet 
C.'.pt. Jones, Hyax, School of Axironxiutios, Hemet, ajad 
Cadet Stoxie were feature players in the popular 
radio snow whicii stars Juxige LeRoy Dtiwsoii, rngis- 
trexte of the court, and Gray Breckner, coui't clerk. 

Tue i^a.n Scliool's glee club provided the curtaiir 
raiser act, .-.uid Staff Sgt. Joh:my Elli;?, well 
iaxown vocalist from Raroh Field, v;as one of the 
eai'ly attractions. 

The quiz progroi;! preceded tiic sliowing of ‘*1 '.V-ont- 
ed .Vings," n. Pajaaount picture, part of vjhich w;rs 
filised at l/£i,roli Field. The show cliwixed the ob- 
servance in Hiverside of U.3. Arny Flying Cadet and 
Air Corps .Veek,'' under special proclan-ition by 
Vi.yor 'd.C, Itivison, ruid was held in honor of the 
officers iurd enlisted men of March Field, C.ar.p 
Hnaii and the Ryan School. 

'.Vlien tiic 'iStii Air Base Grovq-> .-arid the Hqrs, .and 
Hqrs, Squ'j.dron, 16tli3orib. ling arrive fit the ne',7 
Air Base at Fresno, they will enter their home with 
a well polished baseba.l! aggregation to represent 
txie Air Corps in sport circles there. 

Under the direction of Lieut. T.C. Bunker and 
Sgt. A.L. Leslie, the two cnits lurva formed a base- 
ball club w}iicn shows good potentialities. 

With recent revision of (jiwtas of service branch- 
es to include Air Corjxs enlisted r.ien for Officer 
Candidate School, a board of officers was EpTjointed 
at l>/hrch Field to examine till soldiers whose appli- 
cations are accepted. 

Members of the boxird iucl'odc Jnjoes- Y,. Tot- 

ten, Sigiml Corps; 1st Lieuts, Donald M. Taylor, 
Claude V. Pevey, Air Corps; Josaph C, VJomer, Ord- 
r.ance Dept.; Hynsn J. Gierson, l&dical Corps; 2nd 
Lieuts. Jack G. Morris, x}'C, and Finley K. Thomas, 
MAC. 

Comely maidens from the National Youth iidministra- 
tion v/ill soon grace the nails of the Post jymnasiua 
dui'ing enlisted men's social functions. 

Invitations from the Post were extended to girls 
working under the NYA project centered in Arlington, 
through Edward E. Kiefer, area director of River- 
side county. Provided enough of the young Ixidies 
are interested in attending post dances and parties, 
special E . & H, busses will be provided for their 
transportation to and from Ihxch Field .-.ind Arling- 
ton. 



The parties and dances held at Ifarch Fit;ld in the 
p'f.ist have proved iiighly successful, and the attcml- 
ance of young ladies from Riverside and otlier near- 
by toivns'as gv.ests of soldiers lias been Itirge. 

Scott Eiel dj_ I ! 

Seven fiiiditiounl airt.'lanes, six ox them to be 
used for tra.lnixig purposes, were xissif^ncd to this 
field, thus bringing the total numbi,r of planes on 
the post to 17. 

Apparently roolcies of Uiiclo Sam's nxr..' arr.y siro 
not above copying raetliods of the Ainoricm house- ;ife. 

Capt. H.L. '(Tiieeler, Aijutant, 10th xateriel Srpi-.d- 
ron, strolled into tiio squadron me.-is iiall •..here 
tv;o privates were washing dishes, A vetei-an erf 
the 'World V/ar„ Capt. Vrneeler took one look and 
stoTioed, agiiast. He'd seen notiiing like it in the 
old erny. 

■ noth of the busy dish-nassrxgcr.s -were •.;ea.rinf; rub- 
ber gloves to protect thoir "soft, lily-wnite-' 
i.xands • 



.lumouncemtrit v;as made regarding the formation of 
ten. nei/ school squadrons for the proposed Air Gores 
Teclmical School at Biloxi, Miss., to bo ti’ansferi'ed 
to tliat post upon its conpletion in tiie late suKimer. 

The squadrons, luidcr coirwmd of Mnj. Ja,: es v.^:-.lsh, 
A.C., will each liave en administrative nucleus of 
72 tiiree-year enlisted men, and each will be as- 
signed 78 instructors from Chvnute Field, mntoul, 
111 . 

The schiool at hiloxi, to cost $9,596,000, is p-;xrt 
of tiie '-'.vx Depr.U’tr.er.t ' s expanded program for 30,000 
pilots. It will provide housing end tfoining fxi- 
cilities for 16,000 officers, students and enlisted 
ri,.')x., of v;hich approxia.itely 10,000 v/i 11 be students. 
The 23-v;eck course.'.; <i,re desifyiod to provide about 
40,CXJ0 (juxrlified aviation technioitms each year, 

.Regular courses to be tau£;ht at the new school 
include those for aircraft armorers, mchinists, 
iiet.'il workers, welders, par.schute riggers, photog- 
raphers, radio operators, teletype operators aiid 
;w3Rther observers. 

Advanced subjects include instrur'ent 1 7dnion;-.nce„ 
carbiiretor paintcnance, -jiropeller r-iaintenance, c.d- 
vaiccd photonrapiiy and vjeathor forecasting. 

Prepaxationo are being rude to provide facilities 
for 12,000 radio co nunications students - double 
the present nu'ber - aid,, in xiddition, to train 
3„OCO students tiirough correspondence courses. 

At present 8,538 enlisted iien at Air Cori.'S jiosts 
all over the notion ai-e enrolled in the Air Corps 
IiiSoitute. UTkier the direction of CuX. Frank H. 
Pritcliard., A.C So far this ye.ar. 377 gradutited 
find 3,409 men are on the mi ting list. 

A variety of course which meet the needs of Air 
Corps enlisted mt)n are available, arung theic basic 
matheoatics, aviation end automobile engines, a;- 
cliaiiics, electricity, chexdstry, drafting and me- 
cbenical drawdiig, navigation, telegrapihy radio, 

.metal and wood pattern making, sheet ixxt/.il -work, 
blacksmith and forging- welding, Exiglish ai'id 
rhetoric, spelling, stenography and tyj'ing smd i.dli- 
tar;’ correspondence. 

Enrollment in the institute is vAthout cost to 
the enlisted "an and is entirely voluntax-y. Record 
of graduation is vn-itten on the enlisted n,.ui's scr/- 
ice record and becoi.'ies a part of his persianent rec- 
ox’d. 

Bequire'.;ents are iiigh - a grade of 90g more being 
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necessary to pass each lesson of the course. If 
the student fails, he is required to do that lesson 
over. 

Operation of the institute is siitplo. Approxi- 
iMvtely 40 persons are employed in the center. All 
of the instructors ar <2 college graduates, v:ell 
adapted for the type of training offered. 

Six hundred of the 1,000 selective service men 
ordered to report at Scott Field from Oiiqp Grant, 
Fort Sheriden and Fort Custer, and due to arrive 
lay 25, vail be attached to the varioxos school 
sqxiadrons at the post and er.ployed in adwinistra- 
tive ctpncities and jis mintenance men. The rc- 
rairidsr of the 1,000 men will arrive at n later 
date, 

Barksdale Field, la, : 

li-ij, Clnrles Ih Kinnard, chaplain, arrived for 
duty ;,:'ay 12 from Fort Sam Houston, Texas, Capt, 
Alvin A. Katt, chaplain, was ordered to duty in 
Hiiwaii, 

The second class of stiadents, totaling 127, 
started training at the advanced school on Ivhy 1st, 
Eighty are from Randolph Field, Texan, 17 from 
other stations, and 30 navigation students are from 
the triuning detachment at Coral Gables, Fla, 

The 90th School Squadron bowling team v/on chaia- 
pionship honors in the Enlisted Mens' Fowling League, 
members of the sqviad being Staff Sgts, R.R. La- 
combie, H.E. Gronick, E, Freemen, P.P. Soccoccio 
and R,Ii5. Mecier. 

Ponce A ir Base, Puerto Rico; 

36th Pursuit Group 

Hqrs, mid Kqrs'.'*"§'o^ dron{ Receni promotions in^ 
cludeii 1st Sgt. Mi chs.eY Prelick, Staff Sgts, Les- 
lie A, Burk and Frank E. Bonibroiyiak to Tech, Sgt,,{ 
Sttiff Sgt, 'iVilliam J, Parker to 1st Sgt. ; Sgts, 
Edgar F. Atkinson, David W, Bower, Sidney Ji. Cliase, 
Louis E. Bnders and Herbert V/alker to Staff Sgt, 

Pvt. 1st Cl, Duruv and Pvts. Brruvner and Collins 
were assigned to special duty with the recently or- 
ganized I.todical Aviation Section in the Gro\p. 

The long .'anticipated ferry trips to Patterson 
Field, Ohio, finally started, IvJay 4th, when Ned 
Schramm, Gro\ 5 > Cora,^;ander; Captain Eichard P. Kloc- 
ko, Groiq) Operations Officer; and ten others nade 
vy the personnel of the first two flights from 
Ponce, 

The squadron athletic and recreeition program was 
iirproved considerably of late with the purcixise of 
four florescent lights for the Day Room, erection 
of equipment in our new outdoor bi^ketball court 
and the recent opening of the enlisted men's swin- 
ming pool, 

22nd Purs uit Sq uadron ; Staff Sgt. E.O. Gl.adstone, 
former Operations Department Head, was promoted to 
"top Sgt." and former 1st Sgt. W.W. Wlieeler to 
Teclw Sgt. 

Lieuts. E.H, Beverly and Jack I'alne are now on 
detached service at Patterson Field, Ohio, 

Lieuts. H.N. Snider and J.R, Wiley shortly antic- 
ipate changing their status from "bachelor to bene- 
dict," 

Each and every day duties in Puerto Rico are more 
interesting. Everyone is much more fa.miliar with 
the Island, its people, customs and are making good 
vise of its wondei'ful climate. The personnel of 
the Air Base wish to express their gratitude to the 
citizens of Puerto Rico for the wonderful hospital- 



ity that is always extended to them on all social 
occasions, 

23rd Pursuit S quadron } Squadron personnel tiro 
looking forward to getl ing some new P-40's soon. 

Some of the ferry pilots liave already gone to Pat- 
terson Field to secure the first batch. 

After 4s00 p.m. , the officers' club pool is the 
most popular place on the post. The enlisted wen's 
pool vfas recei.itly opened. Several beaclies are 
witliin forty miles of the post but, because of 
siiarlis and barranuia, most of our swiiiadng is done 
in pools., Ponce af ford.s tin excellent harbor, axid 
at the local yacht club there are several sailboats 
and cruisers. Some of the officers are planning 
to buy either a siGall cruiser or a sailboat. 

32nd P ursuit S q ua dron} First Lieuts. David L. 
Lewis, Earl IlV DutSam,'" 'irid Lieuts. Robert E. McKen- 
na, Alfred J. Ball and Leorard Shapiro departed 
from the Air Base on a ferrying mission. 

The wives of Sgts, Simon D. Ivbore and Hoyce Ra.-;- 
scy arrived in the Puerto Pdean Dopiirtinent recentiy. 

Pvt. Hugh P. Bayse was t-illed by .a train at MiyTa- 
guez, Puerto Rico, at 4|50 a.m. , IJhy 13, 1941, while 
returning from detached service at SrJi Juan. 

48 th Air Base Grou p 

o3rd Ifater iel Sqvin d-von.' Four men of the 63rd were 
cpc.i’ated on for appendicitis, viz: Sgt. J.C. Pep- 

pers, Pvts. E.C. Knight, William R. "Chief"' Tl'.oqpson, 
and Hugh CcJnen. All are doing very nicely. 

Through the splendid cooperation of Ceqit. Clarlc 
end Tech. Sgt. (acting 1st Sgt.) John K. Drake, 
corpetitive teams were formed in nearly all branch- 
es of .a thletics, among them piny pong, .softball, 
boxir^g, volleyball, and horseshoe pitching. 

The opening of the new swiuaiin.g pool for enlisted 
men vvas like the coming of surner to the boys from 
the States, This is one sport in which everyone 
con be efficient. 

With plenty of good physical material in the 
squadron, the men feel tliat vdth more practice they 
will bo turning out wimin,? teams. 

Hqrs. cind^ H qx''S. Squ£idr oni 15uch time has been spent 
training' crews to man the fifty colibro machine guns, 
the firing being held on the beach approximately 
four miles from the Pass. Coffee and sandwiches 
from our esteemed Mess Sgt. added to the boys' plea- 
sure. A school is being conducted for the training 
of privates and serger.'nts. 

Cur softball team sind basketball team have been 
making a good showing- ever since their origin. 

Ijitc hel Field, II. Y. : 

The normal' rout iiie o]io;rations at the field wore 
severely taxed recently vjhcn an unannounced, unoc- 
ci 5 )ie d and unconcerned .airplane landed. 

The sun shone brightly on a beautiful spring morn- 
ing as the control tovrer qjierntor scanned the hori- 
zon with a. rather bored look and contemplated the 
usual routine scene. On the ground a flight of 
P40's toxied for teke-offs,, while in the air two 
or tliroo ships rapidly bo(yune mere pin-points in 
the slcy ,o,s they headed for far off fields. Soon 
tne flight of P-40's reached the end of the runwey, 
turned about Find made ready to take off. Suddenly, 
the control tower qperf.itor's eyes widened .'is a 
queer sight met his eyes. At on altitude of about 
500 feet, a plane of strange design was circling, 
apparently for a landing. Desperately the tower 
operator tried to coidjiit this strange visitor, but 
with no success. Red lights were flashed at him, 
but it appeared tiiat the nystery man wa.s color blind, 
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as he still kept circling and losing altitude. 

Finally, after the tower operator had vrom hi:.>- 
self to a frazzle, the ship came in for a beauti- 
ful landing on the Southeast rianiay and taxied 
gracefully up to the epron of the 33rd Pursuit 
Squadron, where Cpl. Taylor ran out to meet it. 

Much to his anvazetnent, and to the chagrin of the 
tower cperator, this X ship proved to be a one- 
cylinder, i/b h.p. model, vdth a fo\ir-foot wing- 
spread. I/jBXkings thereon showed that it was owned 
by J.L. Hameloan, 45 Thome Avenue, Henpstead, N.Y. , 
a model enthusiast from v»ay back. l«ir. Hamelman was 
contacted and asked to come to Mitchel Field and 
retrieve his “Elusive Pursuiter.“ He was also giv- 
en stem warning to point his craft in an opposite 
direction from Mitchel Field henceforth due to the 
fact tiiat, harmless as it may seem, the model 
could be the cause of a serious air accident. 

fecPill Fieldp Fla. ; 

' ■ 29th Bombard me nt Group 

S3nd iiombardment Squodron> Cs^it. iBockman was 
transferred to the 52nd as Squadron Coranoiider re- 
placing ihg. Hobinson, assigned tiS Executive Offi- 
cer, 29th Bombardment Group, 

A recent move of the operations ai'id supply activ- 
ities of this squadron to a new location was car- 
ried out so quickly and efficiently that some of 
the personnel repoi’ting the next mornii^g at the 
old location were much siuqu’ised to learn thfxt the 
squadron no longer functioned there, 

43rd Bomb ardment Sqiadron; E'ew assignments to 

the squadron included ifejl iUF. Travis, Commander, 

and 1st Lieut, Louis Ivkgee, Squadron Adjutant. I'&j. 
Travis replaced Cupt. C.E. Bockman, v;ho was given 
a farev/ell picnic shortly before his transfer. 

Plans are being made to improve the squadron duy 
room, T/ith pool tables, te.ble tennis sets, curtains, 
and rugs o>peoted to be included in the irrprove- 
monts, 

Hqrs. mid Hqrs, Sq uadron; Staff Sgt. and Mrs, 

James Swift are enjoying a delayed honeyinoon in 
Tampa, Fla. Sgt. Smith vrho has been a member of 
the sq-uadron since its activation, Februtiry 1, 1940, 
is to be tr;jnsferred to Hawaii on June 15. 

6th Bo mbardment Sqixadron i A cross country trip 
to Pope Field was made recently by lEij. E.L. Tucker, 
2iid Lieut. C.F. Fraxiklin, Tech. Sgt. C.P, Hunt, and 
Sgt. Dhl. Fels, Pvts. H.O. Barbour and ivhrvin 'Vil- 
liams accompanied the flight as passeiigers. 

Other cross-country trips were made recently by 
Lieut. J.J. Brogger, to ferry a B-17 from March 
Field, Ctxlif, , to IviacDill Field, and by 1st Lieut. 
W.S, isai’ksdale, Jr, „ who left for Puerto Bico. 

Believed from assignmerit to this squadron during 
recent v/eeks were Capt. L.J. Fairbanks, transferred 
to the Hqrs. and Hqrs. Squadron, 29th Bombardment 
Group; Lieut. C.A. Hay, to the 29th EeconnaissanceE 
Lieuts, C.W. Dean, F.7J. Delong, J.E. Gumaer, and 
Gordon Curtis, Jr., to the 44th Bombardment Group; 
and Lieut. S.K. Porter to the 29th Bombardment 
Grox^i, as the Armament Officer, Staff Sgt. C.J. 
Ivhlizeski is now on duty in Hawaii; Sgt. Hodman 
Barnes wa.s made Acting 1st Sgt., :'nd former 1st Sgt. 
John A, DoUfjhtie v/as promoted to Tech. Sgt., along 
with Sgts, D.F. Lowuey and Thomas Austin, 

Wheeler Field-, T.H . ! 

1 8 th Pursudt Group 

19th Pursuit Sq'uadron*. The curtain fell on the 
track season this past week with the rurming of the 
Hawaiian D^artment Track Meet at Scliofield Barracks. 



Vihen the dust cleared, Lewis St. Cyr, of the 19th, 
became the possessor of the coveted Primo Trophy, 
awarded to tiie individual scoring the highest points 
d’uring the current track season. St. Cyr with his 
lamy triumphs earned for himself the name of “Iron 
Vrn. “ 

Preparations were made for the coming Havaiian 
Department l/kneuvers, believed to be the Icirgest 
even held in the history of the islands, wbinten- 
ance work is at a peak and the armament section is 
busy day and night, as xisufd, cleaning f.md iiiStall- 
ing its new equipment on planes. Tine irioneuvei’ 
promises to relieve the oonotor^r of the every day 
flying, with a feiv midnight vigils and dfr.m pa- 
trols. The training vdll be invaluable to the now 
pilots, affording them a good idea of what might 
be expected of them under act onl '.jar conditions. 

6th Pursuit Squadron! The Squadron welcomed from 
the nBirilcjnd 1st Lieut. James L. McBride 'and 2nd 
Lieut. Elmer C. Best. The former instructed Fly- 
ing Cadets at Bandolph Field, Texas, for the past 
year. Lieut. Best, a recent gradiaate of the ne-w 
advraiiced flying school at Stockton, Calif,, was 
a member of the class of 41-3. 

Becent promotions included Tech. Sgt. John J. 
Conroy to I.fe,ster Sgt.; Stjaff Sgts. Cliarles L. Ileiicr- 
soth, Jolm Ivhore, Howard E. Hitter and Paul E. 

Muema to Tech, Sgt.; Sgts, Arthur ,7. Jenkins and I/Sn- 
jaraiii E, Gasaeraitis to Staff 3gt. 

4.4th Pursuit Sq'uadron! Pvt. Paul C, Kurlytis, 

^;eli itnown in Golden Glove Boxing circles, has but 
one opponent to beat to be selected hy the Honolulu 
CYO League to represent them at the coming boxing 
matches to be held at Chicago. 

Cpl. Leraanski, after winning the High Junp event 
i.i every one of the Ti’fick and Field Meets the 
Wheeler Field team oarticipated in dirring the past 
season, tied at 6 ft., 1 inch, for first place in 
the High Jump in the Dep'irtmont Meet at Stoneiran 
Field. He and his opponent tossed for the Depart- 
ment medal and certificate. P.S, Lema'inski lost. 

An arausing incident recently occurred at the 
meet between 'ffiieeler Field, 21st Infantry and 
11th Field Artillery teems. Sgt. .Veiler, of tiiis 
organization, ■.diile ruruiing the 440-yd. dash, fin- 
ished first. However, it also vras a tie event, be- 
caxise a Gerimin Sh^erd dog, who started after the 
boys were Ii£ilf way around, finished up at the tape 
evtai with Weiler, A photograph, taken at the fin- 
ish line, appeared in many m.dnlynd neivspapers and 
nsgazines, 

W estover Fieldj Chicopee Fall s ^ I.hss. : 

Brig. Gen'.' J.B.' Brooks, ooraiamdiug tills field, and 
Capt. Mison, U.S. ilavy, recently gave brief talks 
on the air activities of the Arny and Bavy before 
the Federated Women's Clubs Convention in Atlantic 
City, Ti^e addresses were broadcast over ICiC's red 
network. later, questions from the audience were 
answered concaruing :.'.ll unrestricted phases of the 
Air Corps, 

die officer .and 58 men were transferred to the 
Manchester, H.H. , Air Base. .Vhile 86 men and five 
officers <?,rrivcd at this field from Olmstead Field, 
Pa. 

Cpl. Join D. Kieffer ;:nd Pvt. 1st Cl. J.M. Chaf- 
fers received notification of their acceptance as 
Flying Cadets, 

Westover's enlisted men “went social'* recently 
when thoy attended a da;ace at the Holyoke 'f^GA, 
sponsored by the Holyoke Co-ed Council. 

Several nonoomitdcsioned officers' families moved 
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into their brand new quarters in ‘■noncom village, *• 
Chicqpeo Palls, ,iust two miles from the Post, The 
new buildings, vjhich incliiie such modern conveniai- 
ces as air-conditioning, electric refrigeration, 
and gas heating, will eventually house 2(X) families. 

Details were announced for a new radio range, 
wiiich will permit blind flying. Transmitter build- 
ings and equipment will be located in the town of 
Granby, in a direct line from the main runway of 
the field. 

Wostover enlisted men participated in “I Am An 
American" Day ceremonies in Springfield. They as- ’ 
sisted in the parade and flog raising ceremonies 
at Pynchcn Park. 

Mature interfered with national defense at West— . 
over Field v/hen iron workers of the Tuller Con- 
struction Coiipany found on one of the ceiling gird- 
ers in the gigantic Hangar No. 9 a nest of baby 
spexrows. The workers decided to find another spot 
to kec^) them busy rather than disturb the nexv fesf 
ily of birds which will undoubtedly give TOiy to 
"Flying Fortresses" and Pursuit planes in due time. 

Wheeler Fields T.H. : 

78th Pursuit Squadron; Hecent promotions in the 
Squadron included Tech. Sgt. Laluraendior to .^faster 
Sgt., Staff Sgts, Homer C. Jones, Eobert S. Syl- 
vester :uid Jack Crawford to Tech. Sgt. 

The Squadron recently welcomed its new command- 
ing officer, Capt. .7.R. Clingerman, Jr. .replacing 
Capt. .V.P. Fisher, who was assigned as Asst. G-3 
of the Hawaiiaii Air Force. Second Lieut. W.J. 

Davitt was also assigned to the squadron. 

For the second successive year, the 78th Pvirsuit 
Squadron "Bushicai'ters" walked off with the inter- 
squadron baseball ciiampionsMp of V/hecler Field, 

T.H. The feat is all the more inpressive in view 
of the fact that the squadron only recently cele- 
brated its first birtlidny. In the two years the 
78th has been in the league, it has lost but three 
games - two in. 1940 and only one this season. 

Tech. Sgt. Hoffman was promoted to Ivfaster Sgt.; 

1st Sgt. liesaris, Staff Sgts, Dyson and Icenogle 
to Tech. Sgt., and Pvt. Broder to Sgt. The latter 
took over the duties of Ivless Sgt. 

Albrook Field. C.2.; 

The Albrook Field Fliers vron the Pacific Side 
Baseball ciianpionship by defeating the crack bth 
Infantry nine (4-0) on the Albrook Field diamond, 
in the presence of over 2,5CX3 fans, including Lieut. 
Gen. Dfmiel Van Voorhis and I&g. Gen. Frank M. An- 
drews. 

The new athletic field is re^iidly nearing comple- 
tion. 

The soldiers* caxnival at Hio Hato on May 3-3 vraa 
quite successful and helped to swell the A & H fund 
so as to make possible many improvements and addi- 
tions to the station*s athletic and recreational 
facilities. 

Several members of the 24th and 29th Pursuit 
Squadrons are on detached service at Iditchel Field 
familiarizing themselves with a nev7 type Pursuit 
plane. Second Lieuts. Loren M. Harrington, Jaiaes 
5C. Johnson and Ealeigh M. Tiwmpson were transferred 
the 24th from the Hqrs. Squadron, 16th Pursuit 
Group. A clerical school is being organized within 
the Squadron to instruct men in administrative du- 
ties. Fii’st Lieut. Eugene L. Clark was transferred 
to the 32nd Pursuit Gtov^; Staff Sgt. Join N. Poup- 
los to the 1st Air Depot, France Field, and Sgt. 
E:iss8ll E. Burns to Mitchel Field, K.Y. 



29th Pursuit Squadron; Tech, Sgt, Vernon Miller 
and Staff Sgt. John J. Peny returned to the United 
. States. 

Hors. Squadron, 15 th Ai.r Base Group; Lieut, J, 

0,. Ellis \vas Eppointed Asst. Operations Officer. 

Tech, Sgts, Joseph 0. Roberts !uad Joseph C. Ik: 
Cullough were promoted to Mister Sgt.; Staff Sgt, 
Albert A, Johnson to Tech, Sgt.; Sgt. Josiah L. 

Kfoser to Stsiff Sgt., and Cpl, George N.:mce to Sgt. 
Three Pvts. 1st Cl. V7cre promoted to Cj,)l. , tind five 
Pvts. to Pvt. 1st Cl. 

Capt, A, Soto was sppointed 15th Air Base Group 
Personnel Officer . 

37th Pursuit G^^* 

Kqrs . Squ a dron; First Lieut. John K. Hester wr„s 
transferred from command of this squfidron to com- 
mand of the 53rd Pursuit Squadron. 

Iifoster Sgt. Horace V/aters, Tech, Sgt. Urban J. 

Horst and Staff Sgt. Vatthe-w C. Muldovmey departed 
for Kitched Field, M.Y. , to learn the intricacies 
of a nev7 tjpe Pursuit plane. 

30th Pursuit Squad ron i Personnel of this organi- 
sation jua't'Tionroleted siy weeks of training at the 
Hio Ifeto Gunnery Canp. 

74th pir rf-u it Squ adron; Sgt, James L. Blaclarell 
vjES appointed a Flying Cadet. 

Hqrs. Sqmi dron, 1st Air De pot Group t Members of 
this Squadron moved to one of tho new barracks. 

The boys are pleased With their nevj home, the only 
drawback being the sand fleas who are doing a fine 
job of annoying them at night. 

An all-df.ty picnic at Shimmoy Beach, Fort Sherman, 
resulted in many cases of sunburn among tho boys. 

Franc o Fio ld, C. 3. : 

Tho”'riuaa of Capt, Jordan's Squadron organised a 
Gun Club, and pistol matches will be arranged with 
squiidrons on the post and with other Isthmian 
pistol teams. 

The Frfance Field Draftettes, an organization of 
charming .young ladies of tho Atlantic side, under 
the Icfidorsnip of Ittss Barbara .Bfiiley, physical 
educfition instructor of Cristobal High School, staged 
the second dance for the enlisted men of the field 
on Itey Bth. Miss Jaciiley served as a. hostess over- 
seas during World War No. 1. Tech. Sgt. George 
Laudon is the Master of Ceremonies s.t the Draftette 
dances. He has had nearly 15 years* service '.vith 
tho Air Corps, five of which being in Panama. 

Mij, Elmer T. Rundquist relieved Lieut, Col. Le 
Roy A. ‘Jaithall as Commanding Officer of the 20th 
I'hteriel Squadron. First Lieut. James W, Guthrie 
assumed coianaul of the 15th Air Bane Squadron. 

— oOo»— 

The verj7 attractive insert (pages 7 oind 8) e.ubody- 
ing an article on "Streamlined Night I.hintenance," 
was prepared and printed for the News Letter at Han- 
dolpli Field, Texas. Cooperation of this character 
is sincerely Rppreciotod, and it is hojjed that fu?- 
tui'o issues of the Nevra Lettei' may be able to fea- 
ture inserts of this type not only from Hendolph 
Field but also from other Air Corps stations where 
facilities exist for performing this type of work. 
Proofs of such inserts should be submitted for ep- 
provnl. 

The Hews Letter also e:preoses its appreciation to 
Cpl, diaries E. O'Dell, of the Training Filo Pri^ara/- 
tion Ikiit, S.E. Air Corps Training Center, Mionvell 
Field, Ala,, for the excellent cover design featuring 
this issue. Several submitted by members of this 
lAiit will be used in future issues, 
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WAR DEPARTMENT SBECIAI. ORDERS 
Changes of Stations 

CCREIIIE, JohnD. , Lt. Col., from Seattle, Wash., to 
Shata Manica, Calif. 

^iDIDND, Evart W., 1st Lt. , from student at A.C. Ei>* 
gineering School, Wright Held, to Fairfield, Ohio 

JACCBSi Paul M., M^ or, -from Selma, Ala,, to-MacOill 

" Held, Tanpa, Ha. 

GBIIFtT^ John S., Major, from Santa-Msnica, Calif., 
to Seattle, Wash, 

KIEHIE, Edward G., 1st Lt., from student, A.C. En- 
gineering School, Wright Held, to Brookley Field, 

: .Ala. 

LCNGQIO, Houston W. , Jr., 1st Lt., from Fort Biley, 
Kens., to Hqrs. 7th Corps Area, Cboaha, Nebr. 
1&X3BS8CS^ Elmer E., 1st Lt., from student, A.C. En- 
gineerSag School, to fri^t Held, Ohio. 

tosley, from Lsngl^ Field, Va., to Of- 

fice-Chief of the Air Corps, Washingtoa, D.Ci 



PICHER, Oliver S., Jfajor, from Phoeniz, Arizona, to 
Office Chief of the Air Co^s, l^hi^on, D.C. 

WASH, Carlyle, Brig. General, ^rom Fort George IKfigJht, 
Wash., to Fort Lawton, Wash. 

WQLTZ, Eugene C.,. 1st Lti, from Ft. ^IdYt KboA** to 
Atlmta, Ga., for du^ with 30th REacbn. Spzadxah. 

Promotions 

To Major, Regular Amy, witE*rank from June 15, 

19411 Ifajors (tenp.) Carl J. Crane, Howard B. Sn^er, 
William D. Old, Elmer T. Bundquist, Harold 6. Peter- 
son, George F. Schulgen, Otto P. W^land, Eirtley J, 
Gregg, George A. Whatley, Sheldon B« Edwards, Clarence 
S. Thoipe, Howard H. Cout^ Wilfred J. Paul ai^ Glenn 
L. Davasher. 

Designated as C oittnandaht and Asat. Co twiand aB t :, res- 
pectively, of branches of the Air Coaps ITe ch n io ^ : 
Schools were 061. Beymor^E^ Col. 

Alvan C. Kincaid, Chsinite Held} Col. IkoflF E.W.J>iAiieEa3i 
and Lt. Col. Lawrence A< letweim, Lowry Held, Cblh. 
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BRITISH FLYING CADETS ARRIVE FOR TRAINING 



The spotlight of national interest 
was focused on the Southeast Air Corps 
Training Center. Maxwell Field, Ala", . 
v/ith the arrival there on June 8 of 55u 
British Flying Cadets, the first con~ 
tingent to reach the United States for 
schooling as fighter pilots of the 
Royal Air Force. 

Typical of the six groups into which 
the 550 Cadets were divided and direct- 
ed to as many Primary Flying Schools 
in the Center was the tirea and worn 
detachment which detrained at the Ala- 
bama Institute of Aeronautics, Tusca™ 
lo^a, Ala., at about 2:00 p.m. 

..'^•'■Thro\:gh a cheering crowd of thousands 
which packed the small railroad sta- 
tion, the British contingent, in charge 
of J. D. H\xrray,. a Canadian' Air Force 
flying officer, pushed their blue duffle 
bags and grinned - many from under pith 
helmets -at the ovation they received,. 

-^'■'The Cadets were met by Wing Command- 
er Henry Hogan, recently arrived Royal 
Air Force combat pilot, who will act 
as liaison officer betv/een the new Brit- 
ish troops and the Headquarters of the 
Training Center. 

Comm£^nder Hogan, whose rank is equivt- 
alent to that of' a Lieut. Colonel in 
the U, S. Army, anoeared as a one-man 
vanguard for the first class of 4,000 
Englishmen who will follow the same 
course of instruction prescribed for 
American Flying Cadets in the Southeast 
Air Corps Training Center. Under an- 
other phase of the program, 3,000 Bri- 
tons will be trained annually as fight- 
er and bomber pilots by the RAF's own 
course of instruction, under civilian 
teachers. The course will take Wenty 
weeks. Every five weeks a new class of 
fifty will be started. 

Instill another phase, 1,000 British- 
ers annually will learn aerial naviga- 
tion. The instruction \tfill be given 
at Pan American Navigational School at 
i'llami, Fla. The first class will start 
on July 5withl50 British and 50 Amer- 
ican students. They will be trained 
separately, however. A new class will 
be started every seven weeks. 



This v/ill make a total of 8,000 Brit- 
ish flyers annually to be trained in 
the United States and sent back for 
duty with the Royal Air Force. About 
5,000 of the 8,000 will receive their 
'•Wings' in the Southeast Training Cen- 
ter. 

Commander Hogan helped fight off the 
German air blitz as leader of an Eng- 
lish squadron in the Battle of Britain, 
v;hich, according to him, lasted from 
about June 19 to November 11, A grad- 
uate of the former Royal Air Force Col- 
lege at Cranwell,. Coramander Hogan also 
saw service with' aircraft in His Majes- 
ty’s Ship, "Cour.'^geous. " 

At the' headquarters of the Air Corps 
Training Detachment at Tuscaloosa, the 
British Cadets v;ere officially welcom- 
ed by 1st Lieuts Robert F. Burnham, 
and Wm. C. Gardner, Commanding Officer 
and Adjutant, respectively, at that 
station 

As the long-striding young Britons 
poured from three buses v/hich took them 
to the flying field, they were hailed 
by civilians v:ho blocked the highwavs 
to catch a glimpse of these boys \irho 
brought duffle and musette bags from a 
war-torn land Attired in travel-worn 
civilian clothes, they ducked into their 
new barracks, and shortly thereafter 
emerged, clad in the belted khaki uni- 
forms, slate-blue cans, and blazing red 
insignia of the Royal Air Force, for a 
formal military welcome by the American 
Cade t s o 

While an amplifying system played 
••The Star Spangled Banner" and *’God 
Save the Eing,” the newcomers, marching 
with tire long-armed, sv.dnging gait tra- 
ditional of military men "of the British 
Empire, drilled out and formed a single 
rank f'acing American Cadets, v/ho stood 
at attention in another long single- 
rank front. Salutes were exchanged be- 
tween Flying Officer K-'orray and Command- 
ing Officer Burnham, and between British 
Cadet Corporal Ernest Richard i/hincup 
and American Cadet Captain John W. Wil- 
kinson. Then, executing the order to 
advance, the Americans marched to meet 
1- V-8838-3, A.C. 



amination for ap-oointment as Warrant plicants who are accepted and who hold 
Officer, Junior Grade. noncommissioned rank will he transfer- 

All enlisted pilots will he entitled red in grade to their new status, 
to clothing, suijsistence and rental al- No applicant, whether enlisted or 
lowances normal for their grade in the civilian, will he accepted for training 
Army. They will he paid while being if he is married. 

taught to fly, and there will he issued It should he added that the adminis- 
to them $10,000 in Government life in- trative details connected v;ith this new 

surance, on which they will not he re- flying training project have not yet 

quired to pay any premium until after been worked out and, ■until such time 
they have completed their training. as definite plans have been form-ulated. 

Enlisted men are privileged to apply no applications for flying training are 
for flying training in conformity with being considered, 
the requirements above set forth. Ap- 
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RADIO TALKS BY GENERAL ARNOLD 



Emphasizing the axiom that "A house 
divided against itself cannot stand," 
Maj. General Henry H. Arnold, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Air, speaking on 
the night of June 4 on the American 
Aviation Eorum from Station WJSV, Wash- 
ington, and addressing the banquet of 
the National Aeronautic Association at 
Louisville, Ky. , stated that "if the 
people of the Americas are to live to- 

? ether in peace, an endless chain of 
riendly nations must he forged. We 
will stand or fall upon our ability to 
forge such a chain, without a single 
weak link, because at one weak link the 
i chain can he broken. 

"Our common desire for freedom justi- 
fies our belief that such a chain CAN 
and WILL be forged. There must be no 
division of the Americas over the com- 
mon defense. Foreign occupation of 
any point in the Western Hemisphere en- 
dangers all the Americas. 

"I fully agree with those who say 
that complete permanent harmony in the 
Americas must be based on a carefully 
balanced and dovetailed economic pro- 
gram. Such a readjustment, I feel sure, 
will be accomplished. 

"In the meantime, air defense of the 
Western Hemisphere cannot wait. From 
Dakar in West Africa to Natal in Brazil 
is a distance of about 1,600 miles - 
five hours by air. Every surface ves- 
sel that passes between those two 
oints is -vulnerable to aerial attack, 
he west coast of South America, the 
Gala-pagos Islands, and the islands of 
the Caribbean are vital to the defense 
of the Panama Canal, and therefore they 
are vital to the economic and military 
freedom of the Americas. 

"Due to the great distances involved 
in the Western Hemisphere, long range 
bombers are the key to its aerial de- 
fense. The United States is prod.ucing 
the BEST airplanes of this t^e in the 
world today, and they are rolling off 
the production lines in ever increasing 
n-umbers. Latest developments in range. 



speed, ceiling, and STRIKING POWER are 
continuoTisly being transferred from the 
drawing board to the assembly line in 
order to keep that supremacy so diffi- 
cult obtained. 

"Combat airplanes, whether bombers 
or pursuits, are effective only vrithin 
a comparatively limited radius from 
friendly operating bases. To take 
maximum adv^tage of our aerial forces 
it is important that a netv/ork of air 
bases be established throughout the 
Western hemisphere. 

"Americans - all Americans of all 
the Americas - want peabe. A peace 
acceptable to us is not maintained by 
hiding our heads in the sands. 

"Three logical steps, however, may 
greatly assist as a deterrent to others 
who do not see fit to accept our ideals 
and principles. First, create a strong, 
mobile air force. Second, place its 
components at strategic points in the 
Western Hemisphere. And third, stand 
behind it to the LAST MAN from Green- 
land to Cape Horn." 



Declaring that American young men 
are the finest, physically and mentally, 
in the world, Gen. Arnold, speaking from 
New York City over the NBC Red network 
and introducing the "Spirit of the Air 
Corps" radio program, v^hich originated 
a.t Randolph and Kelly Fields, Texas, 
assured his listening audience that the 
Air Corps is now studying ajid has for 
years studied the characteristics and 
make-up of candidates for its piloting 
personnel. 

"Many of us," he stated, "would turn 
back the clock and take the place of 
some flying candida,te at Randolph or 
Kelly or one of the numerous other Air 
Corps training fields. Many times v;e 
older pilots have regretted that we 
have not had the training our pilots 
are receiving today. We realize full 
v;ell, however, that we must step aside 
and make way for those who follow us. 

"Combat flying is for young men. 
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Air combat must have leaders - men 
at the peak of condition and with 
instantaneous reactions. 

Our world today is disturbed. To 
paraphrase Kipling, The Nazis in their 
harness go up against our path. Any 
nation that goes up against the path 
of the United States must be stopped, 
and recent history has shown that air 
power and air power ALONE will do the 
job. 



"Air power means not only airplanes, 
but the men who operate them, and also 
those who keep them in the air. We 
were training pilots at the rate of 
tv/elve thousand a year - and expect to 
step up the rate to THIRTY THOUSAND a 
year. 

"We need cadets to train as pilots. 
Remember that, you red-blooded American 
young men. We need YOU and we need you 
NOW.ff 



ONE- WHEEL LANDING AT CHANIITE FIELD CREATES EXCITEMENT 

By Sgt. A.J. Sindt 



Thousands of Chanute Field soldiers 
witnessed an unscheduled thrill on the 
evening of June 4, as Lieut. E.l. Chris- 
man, of Lowy Field, Colo., made a dra- 
matic "crash" landing on the eastern 
edge of the flying field. 

During the course of a routine navi- 
gation flight from Lowry Field, Colo. , 
to Wright Field, Ohio, and return, via 
Chanute Field, Lieut. Chrisman took off 
from the latter field shortly after 
4:00 p.m., to return to Lowry Field, 
Probably coincident with the take-off, 
the long arm supporting the landing 
wheel when in the down position had 
snapped off at the right vdng connec- 
tion. 

Word of Lieut. Chrisman' s predicament 
soon spread around the field via the 
"grapevine," and soldiers began pour- 
ing from the barracks to positions along 
the edge of the flying field. Nothing 
like this had happened at Chanute Field 
since early in 1939, when a Chanute 
Field officer v^as forced to "crash" a 
3T-9, due to the failure of the re- 
tractable landing gear to operate prop- 
erly. 

Lieut. Chrisman circled the field for 
almost two and one-half hours in order 
to exhaust most of the fuel supply. 
Daring this time, the "belly" tank was 
dropped at one edge of the field, and 
when it struck the ground it turned 
into a veritable gusher, spraying gaso- 
line 20 feet into the air. The tank 
dug a hole about five feet deep and 
several feet in diameter. 

Meanwhile, Colonel R.E. O'Neill, Com- 
manding Officer of Chanute S’ield, took 
personal charge of the operations and 
Informed the pilot that the passengers 
should be instructed to junp if they so 
desired. However, they decided to re- 
main with the plane, and painstakingly 
barricaded themselves inside of the 
plane for whatever might happen. 

Parachutes were used as cushions by 
the passengers wherever they believed 
they mi^t be thrown by the force of 
the impact and, a,s further protection, 
they wrapped themselves in the heavy 



fur-lined flying jackets they were wear- 

^“frash trucks, two fire trucks, and 
several ambulances dashed to the scene. 
Two of the post firemen were equipped 
with asbestos suits and armed with 
heavy tin-snips, axes and other neces- 
sary pai'aphernalia — just in case the 
plane caught fire. 

As the plane approached the field for 
a landing, the soldiers were silent, 
calm and tensed. The plane landed on 
the good wheel and rolled for some dis- 
tance. Then the v;heel_ collapsed and 
the plane ground-looped in about a 90- 
degree turn. 

As the pilot, unscathed, climbed from 
the plane, thousands of throats swelled 
in unison. That cheer was heard even 
in Rantoul, about a mile away. The 
pilot wore the largest smile we have 
ever seen. One of the sergeants climb- 
ed out of the rear cockpit, and it ap- 
peared that his only v.'orry was whether 
or not his bundle in the nose of the 
plane had been damaged. The sergeant 
had purchased some clothing at the 
Chanute Field Post Exchange because, he 
sa.id, prices there are a little more 
reasonable than at Lowry. He hoped the 
stuff wa,sn' t damaged — and it wasn't. 

M.P.'s prevented the men from rush- 
ing to the scene, and a little while 
later the crowd melted avraj'' - the 
"show" was over. 

oOo 



TP^'iSFER OP AIR CORPS TROOPS 

Orders were issued to the War Depart- 
ment for the transfer about July 10„ 
1941. to Key Fieldp Meridian, Miss., of 
the 4oth Air Base Group of approximate- 
ly 450 officers and men, from Max’.-rell 
Field, Ala.; and to the Air Corps Fa- 
cility, Everett, Wash., about June 25, 
1941,. from Hamilton Field, Calif., of 
the 54th Pursuit Group, consisting of 
approximately 800 officers and enlist- 
ed men. These are permanent changes 
of station. 

- — oOo 
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ICE USED TO LOraR HUGE GAS TAMS SITES FOR OBSERVATION SQUADRONS 



Huge Blocks of ice will be used to 
lower into place sixteen 25,000-gallon 
gasoline tanks, comprising the main 
ortion of a new 400,000-gallon Air 
orps gasoline fueling system Being in- 
stalled at the airdrome of the 5th Air 
Base, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

This operation vrill Be ceirried out 
following the application to the tanks 
of a coat of red lead and three addi- 
tional coats of Black asphalt paint. 
Concrete slabs and saddles were con- 
structed at the Bottom of a 15-foot 
excavation to receive the tanks, which 
are now resting on wooden props, a few 
feet over the concrete Bases, while 
the painting is Being done. When the 
paint is dry, huge cakes of ice will 
Be placed under the cylinders and the 
wooden props removed. Gradually the 
ice will melt av;ay and the tanks will 
slip into place without stress or 
strain. 

This method of properly adjusting 
heavy construction is not entirely new. 
But is still sufficiently novel to Be 
attracting considerable attention at 
the new airdrome. 

oOo 

TRANSFER OF ORGANIZATIONS 

Orders were issued transferring the 
302nd Signal Company, Air Wing, compris- 
ing approximately 160 officers and men, 
from March Field, Calif., to the Air 
Corps Facility at Ihcson, Ariz,, for 
permanent change of station. 



Two sites were selected By the War De- 
partment as stations for OBserva,tion 
squadrons, one the Stinson Municipal 
Airport, San Antonio, Texas, for the 
location of two Observation squadrons, 
and the other a 30-acre tract of land 
on the Abilene, Texas, Municipal Air- 
port for the location of one Observa- 
tion squadron. At the Abilene Airport 
provision is made for the joint use of 
existing runways. \ 

oOo \ 




i ll/hen a nation is faced v;ith a relTent-! 
|less and efficient enemy, it must get 
, {Behind its leaders - it must Back the 
i plan of action- 100 percent. That way 
; lies victory^ Any other v/ay lies de- 
i feat. There is no middle road, 
i - Maj„ Gen. Henry H. Arnold 

I June 9^ 1941 



CONTRACTS FOR AIRCRAFT 

Two contracts for airulanes and spare 
parts, approved By the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, in the amounts of 
$31,546,152 mid $19,153,750, were 
awarded to the Beech Aircraft Corpora- 
tion of Wichita, Kansas. 

A contract in the amount of $85<t,667 
for engines and spare parts was ax«'end- 
ed to the Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. , Ranger Aircraft Engine Division, 
Farmingdale , L,I,, New York, 



Effective on or about June 25, 1941, 
six Air Corps units, now stationed at 
Maxwell Field, Ala., will Be transfer- 
red in a permanent change of station 
to the Advanced Flying School, Albany, 
Ga. 

These six units are the Hqrs. and 
Hqrs. Squadron, 76th Air Base Group, 
Special (140 men) ; the 68th Air Base 
Squadron, Special, (150 men); and the 
82nd Materiel Squadron, Special, and 
the 94th, 95th and 96th School Squad- 
rons of 200 men each. 



The War Department has issued orders 
transferring from Langley Field, Va. , 
to Bangor, Me., effective June 15, 1941, 
the 43rd Bombardment Group and the 13th 
Reconnaissance Squadron, the respective 
strengths of which Being 1,000 and 275 
men; also, as soon as practicable, the 
14th Reconnaissance Squadron, with a 
strength of 275 men, from Miami, Fla., 
to MacDill Field, Tampa, Fla. 



The Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Air- 
plane Division, St. Louis Plant, Robert- 
son, Moc, was avzarded a contract for 
aircraft involving the sum of $351,477. 

Furthering the announced 500-BomBer- 
a-month program, a contract in the sum 
of $226,636^200 was awarded to the Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation, of San 
Diego, Calif., and one for $95,242.- 
696.80 to the Boeing Aircraft Co„, of 
Seattle, Wash. 

These contracts, approved By the Of- 
fice of Production Management, cover 
heavy Bombers and spare parts. ^In all 
probability, many of the aircraft pro- 
duced under the Consolidated contract 
will Be assenjBled in the nev; govern- 
ment-ovmed Bomber assembly plant at 
Fort Worth, Texas, vrhich ’irill be oper- 
ated By the Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 

It is anticipated that the Boeing 
Aircraft Co will make use in this con- 

pro- 
1 re- 



iracT; oi tne new laciiities Bern, 
vided at Wichita, Kans«, through 
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cent Letter ~ of - Intent type contract 
previously announced by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Contracts totalling the sum of $22,- 
582s, 520.57 were awarded various concerns 
for aircraft accessories, as follows: 
Chrysler Corp,,. Detroit, Mich. , an ed- 
ucational order 'for airframe, nose and 
center fuselage section of the B-26B 
airplane, $5,336,835.00; 



Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, 



935; 



Ind.; carburetor assemblies, $1,344, 

Curtiss - Wright Corp., Airplane Divi- 
sion Buffalo, h.Y., $1,581,180.29, for • 
maintenauce parts for airplanes. 

The Heil Company, Milwaukee, Wise., 
$5,363,489.00, for trucks, oil servic- 
ing; Trailers,' semi, tank; and Dollies, 
Trailer Converter; 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N.J., 
$1, 131 j 700. 40; for Starter, Switch, and , 
Solenoid Assemblies; / 

Wright Aeronautical Corn,, Paterson,/ 
N.J., $514,755.88, for Maintenance F&rtsL 
Engines. 

The remaining contracts embraced ii. 
the total award, above mentioned, were 
with five different concerns for engine; 
fuel. \, 



by the Defense Plant Corporation for 
additional plant facilities for the 
national defense program, which were 
anproved by the Office of Production 
li^agement, were as follows: 

Hash Kelvinator Corp, Detroit,Mich.. 
$8,433,860 for the "establishment of 
plant facilities, including machinery 
and equipment, in Lansing, Mich., for 
the manufacture of Hamilton standard 
propeller assemblies and spare parts. 

Jack & Heintz, Inc . 5 Cleveland, Ohio, 
$1,293,121 for 'the establishment of 
a plant with approximately 65,500 feet 
of floor space and the acquisition and 
installation of machinery and equipment 
for the production of electric starters 
for aircraft This plant will be at or 
near the present facilities of the firm 



in Cleveland. 

J. .Li 
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It is impJn^ssible to build the best 
airplane of" which we can conceive Be- 
jfore the airplane could be finished, v/e 
jwould know how to do it better. 

, - Major James H. Doolittlel 

J-one 10, 1941 



Two contracts for airplanes and spare 
parts.aggregating the sum of $79,673.™ 
577.67, were recently awarded by the 
War Department, with the approval of 
the Office of Production Management; 
one to the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
Airplane Division, St. Louis Plant, 
Robertson, Mo,, for $31,904,381.17, and 
the other to the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 

f oration, Burbank, Calif., for $47,769.- 
96.50. 



The Office of Production Management 
cleared contracts awarded by the War 
Department, totalling $8,286,370.40, 
to the following concerns; 

Boeing Airplane Co,, Stearman Air- 
craft Division, V/ichita, Kans., $5,607,- 
794.00, for airplanes and spare parts; 

The B.G. CorpV, Hew York City, $516,- 
146.50, for spark plugs; 

Sperry Gyroscope Co ..Inc., Brooklyn, 
H.Y. , $1,180,680.00 for Plight and 
Turn Indicator assemblies. 

The remaining item of $981,750.00 
covered aircraft fuel. 



ARMY TESTS HEW OBSERVATION AIRPLANE 

A new Observation type airplane, to 
be knovm as the O'. 52, manufactured by 
the Curtiss-V/right Corp., of Buffalo, 
H. Y, , is undergoing tests by the Air 
Corps. 

This high--v;ing; strut-braced mono- 
plane. with retractable landing gear 
is to be used for scouting purposes an 
to maintain liaison with Infantry, Ar- 
tillery and other ground troops in com- 
bat team work. The airplane is slightr- 
ly smaller than the 0-47B, an Observa- 
tion plane now in use by the Air Corps, 
but compares v;ith it in performance. 

Equipped for a crew of two, the 0-52 
is powered by a Pratt & Whitney radial 
air-cooled engine driving a three-blad- 
ed propeller, Por combat, the plane 
can be equipped with machine guns. It 
will also carry a short range liaison 
radio set and camera fittings. 

-'—oOo— 



A contract aggregating the total sum 
of $13,360,562.28, covering airplanes 
and spare parts, and which was approv- 
ed by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, was awarded by the War Department 
to the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane Division, Buffalo, H.Y. 



AIRCRAPT PRODUCTION PACILITIES 

According to a recent War Department 
announcement, two Agreements of Lease 



I 

I Our Air Corps is already the second ! 
I largest branch of the Army. total™ 
i ling nearly one-fourth of the entire 
j armed forces, and being exceeded 
I only by the Infantry. 

I - Hon. Robert A. Lovett 

! June 14, 1941 j 



Do . tomorro^iT* s v,rork today and you'll 
have more time for play. 
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naming of air corps fields 



Six new Air Corps fields were recent- 
ly given official names "by the War De- 
partment, three of them in honor of 
deceased Air Corps officers, and the 
other three in honor of civilians who 
had had some particular connection with 
the fields hearing their names. 

These six fields and their locations 
are as follows: 

Benedict Field. St. Croix Island . 
Virgin Islands , in honor of Lieut. Colo- 
nel Charles Benedict, who had an 
outstanding record of service in the 
Air Corps and on diplomatic missions 
before his death in an aircraft acci- 
dent at Langley Field, Va. , on May 7, 
1925. 

Losev Field. Ponce. Puerto Rico , in 
honor of Cant. Robert M. Losey, A. C., 
who was killed on April 21, 1940, dur- 
ing an air raid at Dombas, Norway, 
where he was serving as Assistant U.S. 
Military Attache for Air to Norway. 
Capt. Losey, a graduate of West Point 
in 1929, who vras commissioned in the 
Field Artillery, was later detailed to 
the Air Corps for flying training. 
Early in April, 1940, he was assigned 
as Air Attache to Norway. 

Goodfellow Field. San Angelo. Texas , 
in memory of Lieut. John J. Goodfellow, 
native of Fort Worth, Texas, who was 
killed in action in France on September 

oOo 



17, 1918. 

Will Rogers Field. Oklahoma City . 
Okla. . in honor of the famous hnmorist 
x^ho lost his life v;ith V7iley Post, 
widely kno’/m aviaior, in an aircraft 
accident in Alaska on August 15, 1935. 

Key Field. Meridian. Miss . The name 
already existing for that airport x^as 
also adopted as the name for it under 
Army jurisdiction. This field xiras 
named for the Key Brothers, Algene E. 
and Fred W. , who established a world's 
flying endurance record from that air- 
port in June, 1935. 

Morrison Field. West Palm Beach. Fla.. 
in memory of the late Mrs. Grade K7 
Morrison, widely knovm Vest Palm Beach 
citizen, who was a leader in the move- 
ment to construct the airport. The 
field already had been named for Mrs. 
Morrison before the Air Corps assxiraed 
jurisdiction thereof. 

The only other occasion in recent 
ears for departing from the usual War 
epartment policy of naming fields in 
memory of deceased Air Corps officers 
occurred on April 17, 1941, when the 
Air Corps Field at Wichita Falls, Tex,, 
was designated Sheppard Field, in honor 
of Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas, 
who was chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee at the time of his 
death recently. 



FLYING CADETS NOW AVIATION CADETS 

Under legislation recently enacted, 
creating the grade of Aviation Cadet in 
the Army Air Corps, the Secretary of 
War directed that the Army's Flying 
Cadets be placed immedia.tely in the new 
category for reasons of efficiency in 
training and administration. 

The effect of this change will be to 
place Air Corps Flying Cadets on an 
equal footing x^rith Aviation Ca,dets of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, who were 
benefitted by certain privileges not 
enjoyed by Air Corps Flying Cadets, 
such as : 

1. An allowance of $150.00 for pur- 
chase of uniforms ’vhen commissioned; 

2. The payment bjr the government of 
the premixom on a life insurance policy 
of $10,000 while undergoing training; 

3. A bonus payment of $500.00 for 
each continuous year of service - 7- 
year limit in time of peace. 

Heretofore, Army Flying Cadets re- 
ceived no xaniform allox/ance; paid the 
remixam on $10,000 insurance while xan- 
ergoing training, and received a $500 
bonus payment only after three contin- 



uous years of service. 

From now on, the bonus payment to 
Army Aviation Cadets will be $500. for 
each continuous year or fractional part 
of a year of active duty: 7 years' limit 
to Jxily 1, 1949; 5 years' limit there- 
after, 

oOo 



TRAINING OF METEOROLOGISTS 

A nine-months' coxirse in Meteorology 
xri.ll begin on July 1, 1941, at the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.; California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena; New York Uni- 
versity; University of Chicago, and 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
for 150 college gradxiates, xander a pro- 
gram arranged by the Air Corps. 

Candidates for this course, now be- 
ing selected from a list of OTplicants, 
will be designated Flying Cadets on a 
non-flying status, and xri.ll receive 
$75 amont]^ plus allowances for rations 
and quarters. Those completing the 
course will be commissioned second 
liexitenants in the Air Reserve. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF AIR CORPS FIELDS 

According to a recent report of the and the remaining two, Jackson, Miss., 

Chief of Engineers, eight of about one and New Orleans, La., will be occupied 

hundred Air Corps stations now being in the near future. 

built at a cost of about $346,400,000 The first project at Savannah pro- 
have been essentially completed while vided accommodations for about 4,000 

about 50 air stations have been par- men at an estimated cost of $3,946,000 

tially completed. The construction of and was completed in six months, while 

new Air Corps schools, where it is the second, at an estimated cost of 

planned to train 30,000 pilots a year, $588,000 and providing accommodations 

is proceeding at a record-breaking- for about 1,000 men, was completed in 

pace. less than three months. 

The speed and efficiency with which The Tallahassee air field, providing 
this construction project is being ac- administration, housing and hospital 

complished is due to the fact that the facilities for about 2,500 men at an 

Corps of Engineers, which is charged estimated cost of $2,769,000, was com- 

with the responsibility of building the pleted in six months. The remaining 

nation's new air stations, has drafted six air fields xvere completed in a per- 

its peace-time Rivers and Harbors Con- iod of from three to four months, the 

struction Organization, established estimated cost of each project for ad- 

for many years, thus saving the time ministrative, housing and hospital ac- 

involved in setting up an entirely new commodations and the approximate num- 

organization. her of men to be stationed thereat be- 

Extended to meet emergency require- ing enumerated below, as follows; 

ments, the organization has a total AThnmieraue. N.M. . $1,854,000; 2,500 
civilian personnel of about 45,000, in- men, 

eluding more than 2,500 professional Charlotte. N. C. . $1,939,000; 2,000 

engineers. men,‘ 

The eight Air Corps stations announced Jackson. Miss. . $3.368.000; 3,000 men. 
as being essentially completed are lo- MacDill Field. Fla. . $6,460,000; 6,000 
Gated at Albuquerque, N.M. , Charlotte, men. 

N.C., Jackson, Miss., Tampa and Talla- 'i^cson. Ariz. . $1.867.000; 3.000 men, 
hassee, Fla., New Orleans, La., Savan- New Orleans. La. . $3,400,000; number 
nah, Ga. , and Tucson, Ariz. Six of of men not stated, 

these air fields are already occupied, 

oOo 

PARACHUTE TROOPS TO RECEIVE "V,T:NGS" In the advanced training phase of 

parachute jumping, the chutist must 
Parachute troops will hereafter be make two mass jumps v/ith his platoon, 

identified by a distinguishing silver carrying field equipment, under simu- 

emblem, a replica of an open parachute lated war conditions. These jumps are 

between wings that curve upward, which made from a lower altitude. On the 

will be worn above the left breast ground he releases his chute and goes 

B ocket of jacket or shirt. In the War into action with weapons that have been 

epartment's announcement of the ap- dropped separately, these including 

proval of this new badge, it was stated rifles, automatic rifles, light machine 

that only the approximately 500 soldiers guns, sub-machine guns, bayonets, 60 mm 

of the 501st Infantry Parachute Battal- trench mortars, hand grenades, and 

ion at Fort Benning, Ga. , are qualified demolition material. 

to wear it. oOo 

Parachutists must complete rigid 

training to win their wings, Prelimin- OBSERVERS SCHOOLS TO BE ESTABLISHED 
axy training must be completed first, 

this including jumps from a training To provide sufficient observers 
tower, enabling the soldier to learn for observation squadrons during the 

to land and guide his chute. To com- summer and fall maneuvers, the War De- 
plete this phase he must make a novice partment authorized Army and Department 

jump, and as many of these as deemed commanders to establish schools where 

necessary by the battalion commander, officers of the ground arms can receive 
This jump is made from a height suffi- basic training as Air Corps Observers, 

cient to allow a soldier an 5 >le time to The schools will be in operation temp- 

use his emergency chute should the orarily, pending the availability of 

static line on the ship fail to open observer graduates from the Advanced 

the first chute. Flying School at Brooks Field, Texas. 

-8- V-8838-3,A.C. 
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CONSTRUCTION AT AIR CORPS STATIONS 



Since the previous issue of the News 
Letter, new construction projects were 
authorized hy the War Department for 
various Air Corps stations, involving 
a total expenditure of approximately 
$11,659,633. 

These projects are itemized helow, 
as follows: 

Panama City. Fla. : $715,818 for addi- 
tional buildings and facilities for the 
Flexible Gunnery School thereat, includ- 
ing 26 barracks , 9 operations buildings, 
6 officers' quarters, 5 administration 
buildings, 2 each paint, oil and dope 
storage buildings, additions to mess 
halls, and warehouses ; 1 each mess hall 
and addition to post exchange; also 
utilities, engineering, and overhead. 

Kelly Field. Texas : $885,238 for new 
buildings at the station proper, addi- 
tions to the Cadet replacement training 
center, and construction of a cadet 
navigation school, including 33 barracks, 
20 school buildings, 6 mess halls, 5 
each day roons, and administration 
buildings, 3 officers' quarters, and 1 
each supply room, enlargement to post 
exchange, and warehouse ; also utilities, 
telephone and telegraph. 

$585,000 for three’ additional air- 
plane hangars, the construction of which 
Was immediately ordered. 

Pope Field. Fort Bragg. N.C. : $107, 

883 for construction of additional 
buildings and facilities, including 6 
barracks, 3 mess halls, 1 each day 
room and supply room; also utilities, 
engineering and overhead. 

Ogden Air Depot. Hill Field. Ogden . 
Ut^: $976, 300 for the completion of 

Airplane Repair Shop No. 1, additional 
paved runways, and’ other government 
costs. An immediate start will be made 
on the work. 

Bolling Field. D. C. ; $315,000 for 

Air Force Operations Control Building. 
An immediate start on the building, to 
be utilized by Headquarters of the GHQ 
Air Force, was ordered. Construction 
will be under the supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

$194,000 for an Air Corps shop of 



the temporary hangar t 3 >pe. This is 
another of the construction projects 
which has been made necessary at Bol- 
ling Field to accommodate Headquarters 
of the GHQ Air Force, which recently 
was moved to the field. 

Scott Field. 111. : $2,629,804 for 

construction of additional facilities 
and to Care for the increase expected 
thereat under the 30,000 Pilot-100,000 
Technician training program. Facilities 
will be provided for a total of approxi- 
mately 14,000 officers and enlisted 
men. Construction authorized includes 
88 barracks, 21 each supply rooms and 
day rooms, 7 administration buildings, 

6 mess halls, 4 warehouses, 2 each 
recreation buildings, fire stations, 
post exchanges, 1 each guard house, 
theater, commissary service club; also 
utilities, telephone installation, and 
railroad spur. 

Harlingen. Texas ; $3,770,295 for 

construction of housing and facilities 
for the Flexible Gunnery School there- 
at. Construction will not proceed un- 
til the necessary leases have been ac- 
complished. Facilities planned will 
accommodate more than 2,900 officers. 
Cadets, and enlisted men. The buildings 
authorized include: 52 barracks, 13 

each administration buildings and day 
rooms; 12 supply rooms, 8 operations 
buildings, 5 each warehouses and mess 
halls* 3 each link trainer buildings. 
Air Corps shops, officers' quarters, 
school buildings; 2 each paint, oil and 
dope buildings, recreation buildings; 
and 1 each officers' club, fire station, 
118-bed hosuital, flag pole, motor re- 
pair shop, telephone building, theatre, 
radio station building, chapel, guard 
house, post exchange, gasoline storage, 
utility shop, commissarj’, parachute 
building, range building, control tower; 
also utilities, telephone and tele^aph 
installations, incinerator, grading, 
paving, night lighting, fencing, and 
railroad spur. 

Tuskegee. Ala. : $1,480,295 for con- 

struction of an air base for colored 
units. 



oOo 



EGLIN FIELD NOW AIR CORPS PROVING GROUND 



The Air Corps specialized flying 
school at Eglin Field, Valparaiso, Fla. 
was redesignated by the W^ Department 
as the Air Corps Proving Ground. Last 
January, the War Department authorized 
the construction of temporary buildings 
and other facilities at this field in 
the total amount of $1,205,550. Sub- 
sequent authorizations for construction 



brought the total cost thereof at Eg- 
lin Field up to $4,006,155. 

Pursuit tow- target gunnery was begun 
on this field on April 1 with a class 
of 55 students scheduled to start every 
five weeks. About 2,050 officers, ca- 
dets, and enlisted men will be located 
at this field when the program now 
planned is completed. 
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SELECTION OF SITES FOR FLHNG SCHOOLS 

During the past several weeks* ac- engine training schools at Victorville, 
cording to War Department annoimcements, Calif. , and Lubhock, Texas; basic train- 
eight sites were selected for the es- ing schools at Sebring, Fla., Higley, 
tablishment of Air Coips flying schools, Ariz., and Greenville, Miss., and a 
all under the program to train pilots bombardment and advanced twin-engine 
at the rate of 30,000 a year. training school at Midland, Texas. Ten- 

Plans and specifications are complete tative plans call for approximately 
for advanced flying schools, single en- 250 flying cadets and 1,500 officers 

gine, at Moultrie, Ga. , (housing 188 and men at each of these six schools, 

officers, 352 cadets, and 2,015 enlist- The approximate acreage for all of 
ed men) ; Lake Charles, La., (housing the above" eight training school sites 

151 officers, 239 cadets, and 2,015 en- and the distance from the localities 

listed men) and a basic flying school mentioned are as follows: 
at Sumter, S.C. , (housing 217 oJficers, Greenville. Miss. , located about 
475 Cadets, and 1,930 enlisted men). four and one-half miles north of Green- 
It is estimated that each of the ville, 1,925 acres, 
three schools will cost in excess of Sumter. S.C. . about six miles west of 
$3,300,000. Final approval of the Sumter, 2,830 acres, 
sites awaits action onTeases now being Moultrie. Ga. . 1,600 acres, 
negotiated by the Air Corps. The plans Lake Charles. La. . 1,000 acres, 

for each of these three schools in- Midland. Texas , about eight miles west 

volve the construction of 44 barracks, of Midland, 860 acres. 

10 each supply rooms and day rooms, 12 Victorville, Calif. . about seven miles 
administration buildings, 7 operations northv/est of Victorville, 1,440 acres, 
buildings, 5 me s shall s, 4 each officers' Sebring. Fla. . about five miles south- 
quarters and warehouses, 3 each link east of Sebring, 9,200 acres, 
trainer buildings and hangar shop build- Lubbock. Texas, about ten miles west 
ings, 2 recreation buildings, and var- of Lubbock, 1,400 acres, 
ious other miscellaneous buildings and Kiglev. Ariz. . about 13 miles south- 
utilities. east of Mesa, Ariz. , 2,610 acres. 

Sites were selected for advanced twin- 

oOo 

CADET UNITS ORGANIZED AT UIIIVBRSITIES A FERRY COMMAND FOR AIRPLANE DELIVERY 



The University of Tennessee was the 
first educational institution to re- 

? ort the organization of more than one 
lying Cadet unit for the Air Corps, 
two such units of 20 men each being 
organized May 21-22. 

Three educational institutions which 
have organized their first Flying Cadet 
units were Depau University, on May 
20, Lei and St^ford University, on May 
21, and Ohio State University on May 
22 . 

According to the Vifar Department, 
since the inauguration of the Anny Avi- 
ation Cadet Unit Program, and up to 
June 10, 26 college and university units 
of 20 men each have been formed. Units 
of Army Aviation Cadets of 20 candidates 
each were established so that friends 
could enter the Air Corps together. 
They attend the same primary training 
school, and will continue through the 
various phases of training as a definite 
unit representing either a college or 
a municipality. 

The first city unit of Army Aviation 
Cadets was formed in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and that city expected to complete its 
second unit on June 11. 



To expedite the delivery of aircraft 
manufactiored in the United States for 
the British government and to insure 
against any delay in transit from Amer- 
ican aircraft plants to points of de- 
partures on the Atlantic coast, the 
Army Air Corps is in process of organ- 
izing a Ferry Command, which is a re- 
sponsibility of the Chief of the Air 
Corps, Maj. General George H. Brett. 
Col, Robert Olds, on duty in the Plans 
Division, Office of the Chief of the 
Air Corps, was placed in immediate 
command of the new unit. 

Checking stations, points where pilots 
may be changed and airplanes serviced, 
will be installed on the continental 
routes to be used. 

To assist in providing personnel for 
the Ferry Coimnand, two schools for junior 
ilots of the Air Corps are to be estab- 
Ished at sites not yet decided upon. 
These schools will offer instruction 
in the operation of 2-engine and 4-en- 
gine airplanes. This will greatly ac- 
celerate the training of young pilots, 
and otherwise benefit Air Corps per- 
sonnel. 
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A. C. RECRUIT RECEIVES LIEE-SAVING MEDAL 

Pvt. Riley E. Hcmper, 99th School 
Squadron, Randolph Field, Texas, was 
on May 24 awarded the Silver Life Sav- 
ing Medal of the Treasury Department 
for bravery in attempting to save the 
life of a drovTiing man in Alaska five 
years ago. 

The medal was presented to Pvt. Hop- 

f er by Col. Idwal H. Edwards, Command- 
ng Officer of Randolph Field, at a 
special review of 1,500 men of the 
field’s recruit detachment. 

Pvt. Hopper junmed from a dock at 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska, October 4, 1935, 
to pull to the surface of the water the 
limp body of Bert McCarthy, a sailor 
in the U.S. Navy, after he had fallen 
from a pier. 

After Pvt. Hopper reached McCarthy 
and held him up out of danger, a Navy 
tender set out from shore, but the 
drowning man died about 30 minutes later 
in a hospital at nearby Unalaska, just 
across the bay from Dutch Harbor. 

Pvt. Hopper suffered from exposure in 
the salt water, which was colder than 
freezing temperature but which was pre- 
vented from congealing because of its 
salt content. 

"I guess you don't think at a time 
like that," Pvt. Hopper answered the 
obvious question, smilingly, "At any 
rate, I didn't. I just jumped into the 
water and grabbed the man.* Pvt, Hop- 
per entered the v/ater fvilly clothed. 

Pvt, Hopper held the weakly strug- 
gling Sailor -until the strong arms of 
one of the men in the tender lifted them 
both into safety and bore them to 
shore. 

The former Indiana boy had worked 
four months in Alaska with a placer 
gold mining concern and was enroute 
home to the States. 

He is now among a large group of new- 
ly-enlisted Air Corps soldiers who are 
preparing at the "West Point of the 
Air* to take their parts in the current 
national defense expansion program as 
"men behind the men who fly the planes. " 
oOo 

TWINS BECOME BENEDICTS 

The recent expansion in the Air Corps 
was celebrated by members of the 63rd 
School Squadron, Kelly Field, Texas, 
in s-undry ways, one of the most popular 
being a ''dive into the sea of matrimony, " 
Being rather young, but qualified in 
the eyes of the Army, these new "Shack 
Masters" started roaming the country- 
side in search of one each, "G, I." 
dream girl as soon as they had sewed 



on the rocking chair stripe. 

A case in point was that of Staff 
Sgt. C.E, Kneese, the Squadron' s Romeo, 
who secured his dream girl first and 
immediately began plans for the wedding. 
His tvdn brother, C.C. Kneese, entered 
an objection troon -the grounds that 
every action either had ever taken was 
immediately followed by the other. The 
twins entered the Army together. They 
were promoted to Corporal on the same 
order and, when one heard that he had 
been made sergeant and his brother had 
not, he was prepared to decline the 
romotion rather than ou-t-rank his 
rother. In fact, so alike were they 
that one day the Commanding Officer, 
during an inspection, sent one in to 
change his soiled clothes. After ad- 
vancing down the line he approached 
-the other -twin, whose clothes were in 
a similar condition, and the question. 
"Haven't I already sent you in?" 
prompted the boys to take the only dis- 
tinguishing action in their lives - C.C. 
grew a mustache. Their marital dis- 
pute was soon settled, like all of their 
other arguments, by both getting mar- 
ried, 

oOo- — 

AWARD OF SOLDIER'S MEDAL 

The War Department recently announced 
citations for award of the Soldier's 
Medal to Pfc. Harry J. Earley, 7th Air 
Base Squadron, 8th Air Base Group, and 
Pvt. LlewelljTi C. Alter, Jr., 27th Air 
Base Squadron, 28th Air Base Group, U. 
S. Army, for heroism displ^ed in at- 
tempting to rescue an officer from an 
airplane which crashed in the back 
river at Langley Field, Va. , March 6, 
1941. 

While Pvts. Earley and Alter were 
working near the river, an ai^lane 
piloted by an officer crashed in the 
water approximately 200 yards from 
shore. Realizing that serious injuries 
had undoubtedly befallen the pilot, 
both men, with complete disregard of 
their own safety, attempted to swim to 
the assistance of the injured officer. 
When about halfway between the shore 
and the crashed airplane, due to the 
icy condition of the water, they were 
seized with cramps, as a result of 
which they had difficulty in keeping 
afloat until help arrived to bring them 
safely to shore. Although these two 
soldiers were unsuccessful in rescuing 
the pilot, their attempt to do so under 
such adverse circumstances character- 
izes it as an act of outstanding hero- 
ism. 

I- V- 3838-3, A. C. 
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OKLAHOMA AIR BASE UP AND COMING 

The population of Uncle Sam's newest 
light homhardment Base at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. , grew hy leaps and hounds 
during the last two weeks of May, with 
troop trains and motor convoys arriv- 
ing daily. A check-up on base inhabit- 
ants as of May 26th revealed a total 
strength of 667 officers and enlisted 
men. 

To house the new arrivals, more and 
more of the rewly completed barracks 
were opened, their windows washed and 
bunks and mattresses installed. Out 
of the Qjiartermaster warehouses front- 
ing the railroad track poured tnick- 
loads of office equipment, pails, GI 
Cans, brooms and bedding. 

Meanwhile, business of a more sturdy 
nature was going on across the field 
at the old Army hangar, which housed 
the Oklahoma City Air Base for several 
months. Into the custody of the Operar- 
tions Officer, Lieut. Colonel William 
Lewis, there flew from Savannah, Ga. , 
the base's first batch of Ar-20-A light 
bombardment planes, to be staked down 
and watched over by a special guard 
detail pending completion of the hangar 
apron at the Base proper. 

Practically completed by May 30 was 
the paving of the apron and construc- 
tion of the hangar and control tower, 
and the giant paving machines were pre- 
paring to leave. The center of con- 
struction activity then shifted back 
to the Base area itself, where streets 
and avenues were receiving their final 
coats of Sand end gravel preparatory to 
tarring. 

Speeded up along with the other ac- 
tivities were those of the Athletic 
and Recreation Officer, Capt. Robert 
E. Brooks. The first movie in the new 
theatre building vras shown on May 15 to 
a large audience. More than a thousand 
dollars worth of Bed Cross athletic 
equipment arrived, and preparations 
were made to cut the wheat on the ath- 
letic field across the road from the 
Base to the west. Capt. Brooks found 
time to hustle dov'Uitown several days a 
week to arrange regular Saturday night 
dances for the enlisted men at the 
Oklahoma City Y.W.C.A. and, in coopera- 
tion with local civic leaders, laid 
the groundwork for organization of an 
enlisted men's club. 

Thursday, May 29, marked the first 
"public appearance" of the officers 
and men of the Base, when they drove, 
200 strong, through downtown streets 
on the occasion of the Oklahoma City 
premier of "I Wanted Wings." Over the 
city during the parade roared several 



of the Base's airplanes, lending color 
to the occasion. At the theatre. Col. 
Ross G. Hoyt, Base Commander, expressed 
his gratitude to Oklahoma citizens for 
the fine welcome accorded the officers 
and men of the field during the past 
two months, and expressed the hope that 
the personnel of Will Rogers Air Base 
would prove themselves "good citizens 
of Oklahoma City as well as good sol- 
diers." 

oOo 



WOULB-BE PILOT JUST COULDN'T WAIT 

Officers at Randolph Field, Texas, 
recently found a potential Flying Cadet 
who "just couldn't wait" to get in the 
air. Summoned to the training school 
to undergo a scholastic examination for 
appointment as a Flying Cadet, a Texas 
youth of 22 years, after spending the 
day answering questions in history, 
mathematics and English, was told to 
return home and await notification of 
his grade. 

An hour later, mechanics interested 
a stranger, clad in blue slacks and 
shirt, who was striding determinedly 
towards a training plane. He replied 
to questions put to him that he "figured 
on taking a spin in one of those things. 
I've never been up before." 

The mechanics patiently explained 
Army , Regulations to him and also point- 
ed out the skill that was necessary in 
piloting an Army plane. 

Disappointed, but enlightened, the 
youth left the field, promising. "I'll 
be back; just you v/ait and see;" Air 
Corps officers agreed that if the youth 
had as much education as courage he 
might "malce the grade" and become a 
Flying Cadet. 

oOo 



WESTOVER FIELD PERSOMEL INCREASED 

Personnel at Westover Field, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., v/ere greatly augmented 
during the last week in May v;ith the 
arrival from Langley Field, Va. , of 
the 34th Bombardment Group and the 1st 
Reconnaissance Squadron, the former 
consisting of 233 officers and men and 
the latter, 66 officers and men. The 
new arrivals raised the totsil number 
of personnel actually at Westover Field 
to 1600 out of 2i00 assigned, the re- 
maining personnel attending various 
service schools throughout the nation. 
Some 50 new vechicles also arrived to 
augment the n^omber already at this 
station. 

I- V-8838-3,A.C. 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LEADS 

Ohio State University can he proud 
over its contribution to national de- 
fense for it provided more student 
pilots for the 330-man Flying Cadet 
class v/hich graduated on June 3, 1941, 
from the Basic Flying School, Randolph 
Field, Texas, than anj'' other college 
in the nation. 

Eleven student-pilots from Ohio State 
completed their basic flight training 
and have only to complete 10 more weeks 
of advanced training to receive their 
’’Wings." 

The University of Illinois sent eight 
Flying Cadets, closely followed hy 
Northwestern University, Michigan State 
College and Fresno State College, Fres- 
no, Calif., with seven each. 

The Universities of Washington and 
California and Sacramento, Calif., Jun- 
ior College, each came through with six 
Flying Cadets. Colleges with five 
Randolph graduates included the Univer- 
sities of Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College and Modesto, 
Calif., Junior College. 

Contributors of four future defenders 
of the skyways are Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, San Diego State College, 
Stanford, Tulsa, and Oklahoma Universi- 
ties and Kent State University, of 
Kent, Ohio. 

In all, 171 colleges were represent- 
ed in the class of 350 Flying Cadets 
who graduated. 

oOo 

19TH A.B. GROUP MOVES TO PENDLETON, ORE. 

Among the 35 units of the GH(^ Air 
Force transferred to permanent stations 
to help round out the striking pov/er of 
the Air Corps was the 19th Air Base 
Group, of McChord Field, Wash., to the 
Pendleton, Ore., Air Base. 

The Group is comprised of Hqrs. and 
Hqrs. Squadron, the 30th Air Base and 
36th Materiel Squadrons, commanded, re- 
spectively, by Captain W.J. Reed, Maj. 
C.B. Stead and Capt. Walter Eckman. 

The 44th Air Base Group will take 
over and discharge the duties vjhich 
were performed by its parent organiza- 
tion, the 19th, since McChord' Field 
Was opened last year. The 44th com- 
prises the Hqrs. and Hqrs. Squa,dron, 
the 43rd Air Base and the 58th Materiel 
Squadrons. The 13th Bombardment Group, 
composed of the Hqrs. Squadron, and 
the 81st, 83nd, and 83rd Bombardment 
Squadrons, remains in the Puget Sound 
Area, with McChord Field as its per- 
manent station. Its parent unit was 
the 17th Bombardment Group. 



PATTERSON CLAIMS YOUNGEST 1ST SGT. 

Patterson Field, Fairfield, Ohio, 
claims one of the yotingest 1st Sgts. 
in the Army today, Paul E. Gray, 19 
years old, a native of Petersburg, Ind. , 
who was accepted for enlistment on 
December 7, T939. 

Coming to Patterson Field, Gray was 
assigned to the 33rd Bombardment Squad- 
ron, transferred to the 5th Transport 
Squadron, and as a Pvt. 1st Cl. was 
named 1st Sgt. of the Hqrs. and Hqrs. 
Squadron upon its organization, April 
1, this year. In addition to his cler- 
ical and administrative duties with 
the squadron. Gray also acts as Sgt. 
Major for the entire 4th Air Depot 
Group, comprising the Headquarters, Re- 
pair and Supply squadrons. 

In a recent interview, Sgt. Gray, 
when asked how he liked Army life, said, 
"Oh, it’s swell; I like every bit of 
it even down to hearing the complaints 
of my men. When they complain the 
loudest, I know they’re the happiest." 
No one in service argues this point 
with the youthful "noncom." 

oOo 



GUARD SqUADRON AT SCOTT FIELD 

A permanent guard squadron was re- 
cently formed at Scott Field, 111., the 
home of the U.S. Army Radio Communica- 
tions School. The system, said to be 
one of the finest to be found at any 
Army post, rivals the police force of 
communities much larger than the 9,000 
population of the station, according 
to the News Letter Correspondent. 

The arrangement consists of a main 
guard, prison guard and military police. 
It is the d\ity of the main guard to pa- 
trol the various areas of the post. The 
prison guard has charge of the guard 
house. The military police are assign- 
ed to the main gate, directing post 
traffic and performing patrol duty in 
nearby communities. Two patrol cars 
cover the 3, 300-acre post and are on 
duty at all times. 

The main guard consists of three 
tours of 47 men each, and the prison 
guard is made uu of two tours of 16 men 
each. There are three reliefs in each 
of the main guard tours, and the men 
of each relief are on duty four hours 
and off eight hours in 34. Two tours 
are on guard duty for a period of one 
month, while the third takes over squad- 
ron duty. 

Before the guard squadron v;as organ- 
ized, guard duty was delegated to the 
various squadrons assigned to the field. 
5- V-8838-3,A.C. 
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EACroOLPH FIELD DOUBLES SIZE IN YEAR 

The strength of the Air Corps Basic 
Flying School at Randolph Field, Tex. , 
has more than doubled in the past year, 
according to official figures compiled 
recently. 

The enlisted end Flying Cadet person- 
nel of the field on May 15, 1940, was 
2,052, as compared with 4, 901 on May 15, 
1941. 

Heavy increases in the size of squad- 
rons were also recorded. The 11th Air 
Base grew from 396 to 459; Headquarters 
and Headquarters Squadron from 226 to 
260; the 46th School Squadron from 147 
to 188;- the 47th from 141 to 184; and 
the 52nd from 154 to 185. The 53rd 
School Squadron decreased over the 
year's time, from 223 to 187. 

Many nev; organizations, activated 
since the 1940 tabulation, make up the 
biggest part of the increase. These 
include the 43rd, with 158 men; the 
44th, with 137; and the 45th, with 146, 
besides a dozen squadrons, composed 
principally of new enlistees and which 
were brought into existence during the 
last 60 days. Most of these squadrons 
will be transferred to Texas and Cali- 
fornia fields nov/ under construction. 

The field strength in Flying Cadets, 
numbering from 400 to 600 last year, 
has now grown to almost 900, and shows 
signs of increasing still more, 

oOo 

SCOTT FIELD PERSONNEL TAKE FBI COURSE 

Among the 220 police officers who 
took the course of’ the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation's new school in East 
St. Louis, 111., were six officers and 
22 enlisted men from Scott Field. The 
course was planned to give local police 
instructions in methods of combating 
sabotage attempts against defense in- 
dustries. 

Classes at the school were instructed 
by FBI officers in fingerprinting, care 
and use of firearms, scientific police 
methods, and courtroom testimony. 
Classes were held Monday and Friday 
evenings through a four- week term. 

oOo 

COLONEL MCDANIEL'S NEW ASSIGNI-IENT 

Col. Arthur B. McDaniel, Air Corps, 
was recently appointed Chief of Staff 
of the Caribbean Air Force, under the 
command of Maj. General Frarik M. An- 
drews, succeeding Col. F.M. Brady, Air 
Corps, who departed for his new duties 
as Commanding Officer of the Air Base 
at West Palm Beach, Fla. Prior to his 



transfer to Panama, Col. McDaniels was 
on duty in the Office of the Chief of 
the Air Corps as Executive Officer of 
the Training and Operations Division. 

oOo — 

Ei^CCURAGING DECLINE OF CATERPILLAR CLUB 

When the membership of any organiza- 
tion fails to grow,a situation is pre- 
sented that may well be viev;ed with 
alarm c " There are, however, exceptions 
to all rules. Randolph Field officials 
"point v/ith pride" to the fact that the 
33 members of that field's "Caterpillar 
Club5"v7hose uhotographs grace the walls 
of the Parachute Department headquar- 
ters, "v;elcome" new men only rarely, 
and that the membership roster is grow- 
ing at an encouragingly slow ra.te» 

According to the News Letter Corres- 
uondent- it viould take a mathematical 
knov-it-'-all to figure a pilot 'A -chances 
of having to "bail out" of an airplane 
at Randolph Field_ where only 33 emer- 
gency jumps vrere' made since this big 
Air Corps training field started oper- 
ations ten years ago. 

Officers in charge of Flying Cadet 
training estimate studentpilots travel 
an average of 150,000 miles each day 
in practicing navigation, landing, eJid 
in performing various required aero- 
b3.ticso In spite of their infrequent 
use, the nearly 1,000 parachutes assign- 
ed to the field are repacked every sixty 
days, and parachute riggers v/hose handi- 
\i 7 ork actually finds use are scarce. 

Instances where emergency jumps were 
necessary v/ere fev.^er than the "Cater- 
pillar Club" membership indicates, for 
most of them occurred on dual flights. 

oOo— 

YOUNGER PILOTS ARE I'ffiD TO THEIR JOBS 

Fi^pires recently compiled at the Air 
Corps Basic Flying School, Randolph 
Field, Texas, indicate that the spirit 
of adventure ' is more appealing to young 
Air Corps officers than home and hearth, 

Ur)on. graduating from advanced flying 
training, the youthful pilots are at 
liberty to talce brides unto themselves, 
but it appears that the vast majority 
wait several years, for only 59 second 
lieutenants out of^a tota.l of 271 as- 
signed as flight instructors at the 
"West Point of the Air" are married. 

Seventy of the 98 1st Lieutenants on 
the field, who occupy higher positions 
as assistant flight commanders and fly- 
ing administrative officers, have set- 
tled down to married life, while only 
three officers of the grade of Captain 
or higher are bachelors. 

Randolph Field had a total of 505 of- 
ficers on May 31, 1941, a tabulation 
revealed. 
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BAEEOIJPH "TBDPHY'IAGAIN CHANGES HANDS 

A Elying Cadet at Randolph Field, 
Tex., attributed a miscalculation in a 
recent cross-country navigation flight 
to his being made a member of the "Stxi- 
pid Pilots’ Club" and custodian of the 
special trophy - a ribbon-bedecked an- 
cient china vessel, seldom seen these 
modern days. 

The student pilot, Cadet "ft" of Okla- 
homa, took off from the "West Point of 
the Air" for Temple, Tex., but reached 
Waco instead. 

Realizing his error, he swung about 
and .followed the highway for 30 miles 
to his right destination. As if doing 
a "Wrong Way Corrigan" wasn’t enough, 
he landed off the runway at the Waco 
Airport and mushed down in a mud bog 
at the edge of the field. 

For this "outstandi:^ achievement," 
Capt. R.M. Montgomery, Flight Commander, 
awarding Cadet "ft" the utilitarian, if 
not beautiful, trophy, said: 

"In behalf of the members of this 
flight, it gives me great pleasure to 
award Cadet 'ft' this little token of 
our admiration and esteem for the re- 
markable judgment he displayed on his 
cross-country flight to T'en 5 )le, Tex." 

The miscalculation cost the Cadet 
an hour and a half of flying time, but 
was taken in high fun by his fellov/ 
fliers. 

He is now anxiously looking forward 
to the time when somebody else is going 
to "win" the trophy. His predecessor 
"won" it by taxiing his plane into a 
hangar wall. 

oOo 

FIVE BROTHERS IN THE SERVICE 

It took the Army 17 years to get a 
family quintetl 

When it finally happened. Brig. Gen- 
eral Walter R. Weaver, Commandant of 
the Southeast Air Corps Training Cen- 
ter, walked up to five soldiers at 
Maxwell Field, Ala. , shook hands and 
Said "Congratulations!" five times, ob- 
ser-ving that all five looked alike, i'll 
this adds up to the fact that the five 
Cooper brothers, of Samson, Ala. , have 
made the Army a family affair. liVhen 
they have a family reunion they just 
report for duty in the morning. 

Four of the brothers are assigned to 
the Hqrs. Squadron, Southeast Air Corps 
Training Center, Maxwell Field. The 
fifth, a member of Company C, 67th Ar- 
mored Regiment, tanks, at Fort Banning, 
&a. , ninety miles away, makes the one- 
mgoi Army complete whenever he visits 
Maxwell . 



Sylvester, oldest scion of the Cooper 
family, started it in 1924, when he 
joined the 76th Field Artillery, at 
Presidio, Monterey, Calif. 

In 1933, Alto Cooper "fell in" Com- 
any F, 67th Infantry, Port Benning, 
a., and he v/as joined three months 
later by Marion. Obie Winfred Cooper, 
youngest brother, preferred tanks and 
found them at Fort Benning in 1939. 
That left Malone back home. 

In 1940, Malone Cooper enlisted with 
Hqrs. Squadron, Southeast Air Corps 
Training Center, to complete the five- 
some. 

Gen. Weaver recently congratulated 
them, not only because they were all 
the sons one family has to give the 
Army, but because they have done a good 
job of soldiering. 

Sylvester, at 36, is a Staff Sgt. ; 
Marion, 34, and Obie, 21, are Sgts. ; 
Malone, 27, is a Specialist, fourth 
class; and Alto, 30, is a Private. 

oOo 

FLYING cadets TAKE "WINDY CITY" 

Residents of Chicago know what air 
invasion may be like after fo\ir Flying 
Cadets from Randolph Field, Texas, 
members of Flying Cadet Class 41-P, and 
who had just completed their basic 
training at the field, literally "set 
the town on its ears" for four days 
during the recent Flying Cadet Week 
Celebration in that city. 

The four Cadets, Robert K. Freeman, 
Edward D. Sethness, Charles T. Gelatka 
and Frederick E, Fair, all Chicagoans, 
appeared on 15 network and local radio 
broadcasts and caused such a "roar" 
about the city that Mayor Kelly inter- 
rupted a city council session to intro- 
duce them from the rostrum. 

They were also interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of every nev/spaper, and 
made personal appearances from the 
world-famed stage of the Chicago theater. 

So compact was their schedule for 
the four, days, from the morning of May 
29 to the afternoon of June 1, that 
they had only 30 minutes from the time 
of their last radio appearance on a 
major network chain to board their train 
to return to the south Texas Army air 
field. 

Nicknamed "The Whizz Kids" by news- 
paper writers, who wilted before their 
personalities, the Cadets "spread the 
gospel" of the nation's air defense in 
unmistakable manner by explaining Fly- 
ing Cadet training and entertaining 
both radio listeners and theater audi- 
ences. 
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TEXAS FLYING CADET DRIVE SETS RECORD 

Pilot’s "Wings" in the Air Corps 
seemed certain for about 300 Texas 
youths at the close of a streamlined 
Flying Cadet recruiting campaign in six 
of the State's colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Flight officers assigned as examiners 
for the drive were deluged with appli- 
cations from 1,500 youths. Of the num- 
ber accepted, 200 were qualified phys- 
ically and scholastically without fur- 
ther examinations. Others were held 
over for later fulfillment of educar- 
tional requirements in stimmer school 
se‘='8ions in the next three months. 

The University of Texas appeared well 
out in front with 72 qualified Cadet 
applicants, but Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College promised to be a 
close second, if not actually nosing 
ahead of the University CToup, 

Texas Technological College was a 
close competitor with 68 qualified ap- 

S licants ; Baylor and Southern Methodist 
niversities had 26 and 16, respective- 
ly. 

Officers in charge organized units 
of 20 men each at the schools, and 
these groups will go throixgh training 
together until they are given special- 
ized flight instruction. 

Response to the unit training offer 
was so heavy at several of the schools 
as to necessitate additional flight 
surgeons to conduct physical examina- 
tions. 

Several hundred students, unable to 
show sufficient college credits "in 
sight" during the coming summer term, 
asked to be placed on a prospect list 
if the college unit recruiting program 
is undertaken again next year. 

Flying Cadet "pledge pins" were dis- 
tributed by the various examining 
boards operating out of the Gulf Coast 
Air Corps Training Center. These pins, 
miniature gold wings, were worn proudly 
on the campus by the successf\il Flying 
Cadet applicants. Possibility of the 
Flying Cadet pledge pin becoming a na- 
tional institution is imminent, as Re- 
cruiting officers in other Corps Areas 
are asking for information. 

oOo 

MAXWELL FIELD GRADUATES FOURTH CLASS 

One Regular Army off icer, Capt. Charles 
A, Piddock, Field Artillery, and 148 
Flying Cadets graduated on May 29, 1941, 
from the Air Corps Advanced Flying 
School at Maxwell Field, Ala, 

The ceremonies attending the gradua- 
tion of the fourth class from Maxwell 



Field consisted of reviews of the grad- 
uating and lower classes, an aerial re- 
view flovrn by 36 instructors in BC-lA's 
and AT-6A's, and presentation of diplo- 
mas and "Wings. " The review of the 
lower class (SE-4I-E), was taken by 
the Cadet officers of the graduating 
class (SE-41-D). 

Maxwell Field's recently constituted 
drum and bugle corps provided the field 
music for the review. A grandstand 
constructed on the rau^ accommodated 
the hundreds of guests who vdtnessed 
the exercises. 

The flying training of Class SE-41-D 
was conducted by Capt. Kurt M. Landon 
and 38 flying instruct, Field Artillery, and 148 
Flying Cadets graduated on May 29, 1941, 
from the Air Corps Advanced Flying 
School at Maxwell Field, Ala. 

The ceremonies attending the gradua- 
tion of the fourth class ^rom Maxwell 



Field consisted of reviews of the grad- 
uating and lower classes, an aerial re- 
view flown by 36 instructors in BC-lA's 
and AT-6A's, and presentation of diplo- 
mas and "Wings. " The review of the 
lower class (SE-4I-E), was taken by 
the Cadet officers of the graduating 
class (SE-41-D). 

Maxwell Field's recently constituted 
drum and bugle corps provided the field 
music for the review. A grandstand 
constructed on the ramp accommodated 
the hundreds of guests who vdtnessed 
the exercises. 

The flying training of Class SE-41-D 
was conducted by Capt. Kurt M, Landon 
and 38 flying instructors, 1st Lieut. 
Paul T. Pruess serving as otjerations 
officer. All members or the graduating 
class received their basic training at 
Gunter Field, Montgomery, Ala. Worthy 
of note in connection with this class 
was the fact that it was the first to 
conmlete the cotirse at Maxwell Field 
without a fatality, and that but one 
Flving cadet was eliminated. 

^Hgrsduates v;ere coramiBsloned in th'ie 
Air Reservejplaced on active duty, and 
remained at Maxwell field for a brief 
pariod. Word was received that 21 
members of the class are slated for 
duty as instructors at the Basic Fly- 
ing School at Gunter Field, Others 
are to be assigned to Panana and Puerto 
Rico. 

Class SE-41-E, comprising 163 stu- 
dents, is to graduate on July 12, and 
Class SE-41-F, niunbering 119 students, 
commenced its training on June 2nd, 
oOo— 

RADIO CLASS GRADUATES FROM SCOTT FIELD 

The second largest class to be grad- 
uated from the Air Corps Radio ComTnuni- 
cations School, Scott'Field, 111., was 
given diplomas on June 6, 1941. In his 
graduation address, Capt. A.T. Wilson, 
supervisor of the radio operation di- 
vision of the Department of Communica- 
tions, urged the 212 graduates to "keep 
the equipment in the air." 

The graduates will 'be transferred to 
Air Corps posts throughout the country 
for duty as operators in planes, sta- 
tion operators, radio mechanics and 
weather squadron radio operators. A 
fev; of them will remain at the Scott 
Field school for duty as instructors. 

Approximately 6,000 students are now 
attending the School, receiving in- 
structions in all phases of radio work 
in order that, upon completion of the 
22-week course, they may take their 
places as the "ears and voice of the 
Air Corps," 
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PEOGBESS 01 CLASS SE-41~B 

According to Maj, Clinton W. Davies, 
Director of Training, Advanced Plying 
School, Maxwell Field, Ala., each mem- 
"ber of Class SE_41-E as of Jiine 9, 
1941, had already completed approxi- 
mately 52 of the 70 hours prescribed 
for the flying phase at that school. 
This is far ahead of the record estab- 
lished by any previous class and is 
attributed to the perfect flying weath- 
er since training commenced on April 

28. SE-41-B has lost but .75 of a day 
due to weather, which is by far the 
best flying conditions encountered by 
any class at Maxwell Pield since the 
school started last November. The 
class entered upon its sixth week of 
the 10 weeks' course on June 9. 

Maj. Davies stated that, even though 
SE-41-E would in all likelihood com- 
plete its flying well in advance of 
the graduation scheduled for July 12, 
it still has much other work to ac- 
complish in its groTond school and mili- 
tary departments. The 163 Flying Ca- 
dets in SE-41-E also have yet to fire 
their pistol course, and this will ab- 
sorb much of the time gained in the 
Flying Department. If the students 
complete all phases of the curricultun 
prior to graduation, July 12, it is 
probable they may be granted short f\xr- 
lough to enable them to visit their 
paxents. This was done in the case of 
Class SE-41-D, which graduated on May 
29. 

Information was received at Maxwell 
Field that 15 of the graduates are to 
be assigned to elementary schools and 
60 to basic flying schools for duty as 
instructors. 

Capt. William J. Holzapfel, Jr., is 
conducting the flying training of the 
class. Missions scheduled for the 
week beginning June 9 include instru- 
ment and formation flying and night 
navigation, with ground school studies 
Consisting of practical and theoretical 
instruction in squadron duties of jun- 
ior officers and code practice (in 
which each student must attain a pro- 
ficiency of 8 words per minute), Capt. 
Ronald K. Brewer is Director of Ground 
Training at Maxwell Field. 

oOo 

KELLY FI3LD GRADUATES CLASS 41-D 

At the graduation exercises on May 

29, 1941, of Class 41-D from the Gulf 
Coast Air Corps Training Center's Ad- 
vanced Flying School at Kelly Field, 
Texas, 207 men received their commis- 
sions and silver wings. 



The streamlined graduation ceremony 
consisted of an address by Col. Hubert 
H, Harmon, Commandant of the School, 
and interviews conducted by Col. Isaiah 
Davies, Assistant Commandant, vrith 

several representatives from various 
parts of the United States v;ho were 
members of the graduating class. 

These new officers will be sent to 
many tactical units tl'irough the United 
States and its possessions. 

Class 41-F reported to Kelly Field 
on June 2, 1941, from Randolph Field, 
Texas. This class consists of 232 Fly- 
ing Cadets, and they arrived from Ran- 
dolph Field on June 2, 1941. After a 
few days being process
British training eventually will be 
Carried on. 

For the present, during the construc- 
tion period, the British training vdll 
be carried out at the Glendale, Calif., 
training center, recently discontinued 
by Cal-Aero, and which was one of the 
original nine "Little Randolph's." 

oOo 

najming op San angelo plying school 

During the latter part of May, the 
Air Corps Basic Plying School, San An- 
gelo, Texas, after several months of 
actual operation, was assigned an of- 
ficial name - Goodfellov/ Pield, in mem- 
ory of the lat Lieut. John James Good- 
fellow, Jr,, Air Service, of San Angelo, 
who lost his life during aerial combat 
on September 17, 1918, in the St. Mihiel 
offensive, about eight miles north of 
Pey-en-haye, Prance. 
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Born in Port Worth, Texas, May 17, 
1891, Lieut. Goodfellow later moved to 
San Angelo, where he graduated from 
high school. He was attending the 
University of Texas, when the United 
States entered the War, and immediate- 
ly vol\inteered for service. At the 
time of his death, he was 27 years of 
age. Lieut. Goodfellov; was huried with 
full military honors in Prance. 

Mr. J.J. Goodfellow, Sr., his father, 
and Mrs. Homer Massey, a sister, are 
still residing in San Angelo. 

oOo 

CIVILIAN SCHOOL GRADUATES 1ST CLASS 

With more than 2000 invited guests 
in attendance, and with Brig. Gen. Henry 
W. Harms present to deliver the gradua- 
tion address, the first class of flying 
Cadets ever to complete hasic training 
at a civil contra, ct school graduated 
from Cal-Aero Academy's Ontario train- 
ing center on May 31st. 

Out of 100 Plying Cadets to begin 
this basic flying course, 91 graduated , 
only six being "washed out" for defi- 
ciency. Of the remaining three, one 
died of pneumonia, one vms killed in an 
automobile accident, and the third was 
held over for the succeeding class, 
due to sickness. 

The ceremonies included a formation 
flight of 36 BT-15 airplanes and a full 
battalion review by the 400 cadets sta- 
tioned at the Ontario Training Center. 

A graduation dance followed. 

oOo 

GRADUATION OP AIR CORPS PILOTS 
S u m m a r ,y 

A total of 1334 new pilots was added 
to the ranks of the Army Air Corps fol- 
lowing the graduation of Class 41-C; 
April 25; 1941, and Class 41-0, May 29 j 
1941 5 from various Air Corps Advanced 
Flying Schools. 

Class 41-C gra-duated 625 students 
from the follov;ing Advanced Schools; 
Kelly Field; Texas. 179; Brooks Field. 
Texas. 75; Maxwell Field. Ala.- 151; 
Stockton. Calif.. 123. and Barksdale 
Field. Ala., 97. 

Of the 703 students who comprised the 
41-D graduating class, Kelly Field grad- 
uated 205; Brooks Field. 119; Maxwell 
Field, 147; Stockton, 133; Barksdale 
Field, 60, and Selma. Ala. . 39, 

Under the Air Corps Expansion Program, 
the first class of students (40-A) be- 

f an training at various civilian elemen- 
ary flying schools on July 1,1939. In 
a period of 23 months, to include May 
29, 1941, twelve classes graduated from 
Air Corps Advanced Plying Schools, and 



the piloting ranks of the Air Corps were 
increased to the extent of 216 officers 
of the Regular Army and 3.849 Reserve 
officers, the latter undergoing training 
under the status of Flying Cadets. 

Originally entering: these 12 classes 
were 336 officers of the Regular Army 
and 6,912 Flying Cadets, a grand total 
of 7,248 students. Since- as previous- 
ly stated, 216 officers and 3, 849 Flying 
Cadets, or a total of 4,065 completed 
the flying course, a percentage of 56.0, 
the progress of these students was about 
on a par vriththe graduation rate which 
has prevs-iled in nast years in Air Corps 
flying training activities. 

The following tabulation on the train- 
ing of Air Corps pilots may prove of in- 
terest: 



Entered Graduated Percentage Date of 



C1ms_ 


Off. 


F.C. 


Off. 


F.C, 


Off. 


F.C. Graduation 


40-A 


17 


382 


8 


212 


.47 


.56 Mar, 23, '40 


40-E 


2 


394 


2 


211 


1.00 


.54lfey 11, *40 


40-C 


156 


254 


99 


136 


.64 


.54 June 21, '40 


40-D 


1 


431 


•3 


206 


1.00 


.48 July 26. '40 


40-E 


1 


384 


1 


206 


1.00 


.54 Aug. 30, *40 


40-F 


~ 


429 


_ 


233 




.54 Oct. 4, '40 


40-G 


1 


375 


. 


217 




.58 Nov. 15, *40 


40-H 


2 


473 


2 


255 


1,00 


.54 Dec. 20, *40 


41-A 


6 


593 


3 


358 


.50 


.60 Feb. 7, '41 


41-B 


144 


755 


90 


487 


.63 


.65 Mar. 15, '41 


41-C 


2 


1119 


•5 


625 


1.00 


.56 Apr. 25,»41 


41-D 


4 


1323 


•5 


703 


1.00 


.53 May 29, '41 


41-E 


6 


1432 


Slated to 


graduate July 11, 1941 


41-F 


- 


1677 


Slated to 


graduate Aug. 15, 1941 


41-G 


3 


1695 


Slated to 


graduate Sept. 26, 1941 


41-H 


1 


2063 


Slated to 


graduate Oct. 31, 1941 


41-1 


1 


2061 


Slated to 


graduate Dec. 12, 1941 



*0ne holdover from preceding class. 



CIVILIAE FLYIHG SCHOOLS III GULF COAST ACTC AREA 

The civilian elementary flying schools in the 
Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Center, and the Coift- 
manding Officers thereof, are listed below, as 
follovjst 

Lou Foote Flying Service- Stamford, Texas, - 
Obtain Bob Arnold; 

Brayton Flying Service, Inc., Cuero, Texas, - 
1st Lieut. Shepler W, Fitzgerald, Jr.; 

Air Activities, Inc., Corsicana, Texas,- Certain 
0. E. Ford; 

CklahoBEi Air College, Ckh-ilioma City, Okla- 
1st Lieut. B.L. Johnson. 

Pine Bluff School of Aviation, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Ifejor E. P. Yost; 

Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Ckla. -- 
Iviajor E. M. Day; 

Spartan School of Aeronautics, Muskogee^ Qkla. 

1st Lieut. L.H. Dalton, Jr. 

Texas Aviation School, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, 
(Hicks Field),- Captain D.E. Hooks; 

Parks Air College. East St, Louis, 111.,- Ifejor 
B.B. Daver^ort; 

Mssourl Institute of Aeronautics, Sikeston, Mo. ,- 
Ceptain C.B. Boot. 

— oOo— 
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REOPENING OP MATHER PIELD 



June 9th was the date on which the 
first class of students from the new 
U. S. Army Air Corps Advanced Plying 
School at Mather Field, Just 11 miles 
east of Sacramento, was scheduled to 
take to the air. The date is note- 
worthy hecause it was 23 years ago al- 
most to the day - June 12, 1918 - when 
the first planes took off from the old 
Mather Pield. That old post of at out 
1,100 men made the people of Sacramento 
Valley sit up and ‘take notice, hecause 
for many it was their first glimpse of 
airplanes in the air. The new field 
is drawing their attention "because it 
will he the largest school under the 
West Coast Air Coi*ps Training Center, 
and will have close to 200 silver-winged, 
twin-engined, training ships flying 
every day. 

The first class of 46 students was 
scheduled to arrive from the Air Corps 
Basic Plying School at Ontario, Crdif . , 
on June 5th for a ten- week training 
eriod, to he followed five weeks later 
y a second class. These first two 
classes will he the forerunners of 
others that will soon have 154 students 
each, giving the School at all times a 
total of 308 students who will he 
taught to fly America’ s fighting planes. 
At the end of their training period at 
Mather Pield, the men will receive their 
"Wings" and he commissioned second lieu- 
tenants. 

Future navigators for Uncle Sam's 
giant homhers and transports will also 
he trained at Mather Field, when this 
section of the School starts instruc- 
tion of its first navigation class on 



August 2nd. The pioneer group in this 
department will have only 20 men for a 
18-week period of training, hut, with 
new classes starting every three weeks , 
there will soon he 570 of these men 
flying over the Sacramento Valley and 
the surrounding foothills. This train- 
ing will he something new for the West 
Coast, Up to this time, most of the 
country' s navigators were trained at 
Barksdale Pield, La. 

With 878 students on the post, it 
will take a large number of officers 
and men to keep the planes in the air 
and the training program in progress. 
Present plans call for about 400 offi- 
cers and between 3500 and 4000 enlist- 
ed men. This personnel will he doing 
everything from instructing students, 
both on the ground and in the air, to 
keeping the 200 twin-engined planes in 
prime condition. 

The personnel at the post, -under the 
command of Lieut. Colonel Leland R. 
Hewitt, former Executive Officer of the 
West Coast Air Corps Training Center, 
will he working out of tents at the 
field until the construction work catch- 
es xro v;ith the fast moving training 
program. At present, 225 buildings 
are under construction - barracks, of- 
fices, mess halls , store houses, theatre, 
and many others. When these are fin- 
ished, the entire personnel, v/ith the 
exception of the married officers and 
non-commissioned officers, will he 
housed on the field. A new city, with 
its own stores, offices, living quar- 
ters and even its omi theatre, will he 
functioning for the defense of America. 



oOo 



GRADUATES IN RAD 

More than 1, 500 Plying Cadets, Nation- 
al Guardsmen, and Air Corps enlisted men 
have completed the 22-week course in ra- 
dio communication and returned to their 
home stations since the Radio School 
was moved to Scott Pield, 111., from 
Chanute Pield, 111., in September, 1940. 

Plying Cadets graduating from the 
School are assigned to various Air Corps 
pos-ts throughout the country for five 
months of practical training, after 
which they are commissioned secondlieu- 
tenants in the Officers' Reserve. En- 
listed men are assigned to squadrons 
all over the country as radio operators 
and mechanics and are eligible for air 
mechanics' ratings and promotion to 
non-commissioned officers' rank. 

The Department of Commxanications, first 
organized and placed into operation at 



) COMMUNICATIONS 

Post Field, Port Sill, Okla. , in 1919, 
was a result of the v/ide spread realiza- 
tion that dependable radio communication 
is an essential adjunct to successf-ul 
aerial operations. Soon the demand for 
trained communications personnel be- 
came great enough to warrant the train- 
ing of men by the Air Corps itself. 

During the summer of 1922, the A. 3. 
Communications School, as it was then 
known, was moved to Chanute Field, where 
it lost its identity as a separate 
school and became the Department of 
Communications, A. S, Technical School, 

Expanding year after year, the School 
outgrew its facilities at Chanute Field 
and in September, 1940, was moved to 
its present location at Scott Field. 

At the present time, department person- 
nel and students number around 5,000 men. 
)_ V-8838-3,A.C. 
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CONCEALED LIGHTS EOR ElffiRGENCY LANDING FIELDS 



The development of portable lighting 
equipment which converts within a few 
hours an unlighted temporary field into 
an airdrome ill-uminated for night take- 
offs and landings, without disclosing 
the field location to enemy aircraft, 
was recently announced hy the Materiel 
Division, Wright Field. 

The equipment, v;hich will be used at 
the new fields being acquired by the 
Army Air Corps under the expansion pro- 
gram, will in some cases serve as tem- 
porary installation pending replace- 
ment later with permanent equipment. 
In other cases, the equipment will be 
utilized for semi-permanent service. 

Field boundary lights in complete 
sets can be moved by air transport. 
Self-contained floodlight units are 
mounted on rugged trucks built for 
rough cross-country travel to emergency 
points. 

Portable Boundary Lights 

As part of its organization equipment 
each squadron is being provided with 
two portable field lighting sets for 
use at fields which are normally un- 
lighted. Installation patterns can be 
Varied to outline a landing strip up 
to 400 feet vri.de and 5200 feet long, 
or to outline a general landing area, 
or to form one string of lights up to 
10,000 feet in length. 

The approach end is marked by two 
green lights. At the opposite end are 
amber lights, while both sides are 
marked with white lights. All are 
mounted »n cones approximately 18 inches 
high. In temporary installations, con- 
necting cable is strung on the ground, 
but for longer use it would be laid 
underground to protect it from airplane 
wheel abrasions and from the weather. 

Obstacles are marked with red lights 
on telescoping masts, with a maximum 
height of 41 feet, especially designed 
for this purpose. 

Power is supplied by a light weight 
500 watt, 110 volt pov/er plant. When 



operating at 110 volts, the total load 
is 300 watts. 

Concealment from Enemy Airplanes 

In areas where the lights might be 
observed by the enemy, restrictive 
hoods have been designed which limit 
the distribution of light to those angles 
used in approaching for a landing. The 
hoods, together with voltage control of 
the power plant dovm to one- tenth of 
normal light output, have provided suf- 
ficient illumination for night land- 
ings without disclosing the site of 
the landing field to searching aircraft. 

Packed for air transport, a complete 
set weighs approximately 1800 pounds. 
Lights are packed in light-weight 
trunks ; cable is carried upon steel 
reels for which a carriage is provided 
for ease in laying and picking up. 

Mobile Flood Light Unit 

A number l-l/2-ton trucks with special 
bodies are being procured for the trans- 
ortation of lighting equipment. All 
ave 4-wheel drives for use over iineven 
ground where it maj’’ be necessary to 
pull out of steep ditches or over steep 
rades. A special body mounts flood- 
ights and the electric power plant. 

The flood light unit consists of six 
90° ground and polished Fresnel lens 
housings, each equipped vrith 32-volt, 
1500-watt floodlight lamps. The beam 
produced illuminates a 90® sector suit- 
able for night landings, and can be 
elevated and inclined at will. 

A 9-KW, 32-volt gasoline driven 
electric plant is completely contained 
in a weather-proof enclosure, complete 
vrith gasoline tank, battery and electric 
starter for supplying power for the 
floodlights. 

This type J-3 truck is essentially an 
item of station equipment, asunder the 
expansion program permanent lighting 
facilities will be aMed to new fields 
as soon as practicable. 



RADIO-CONTROLLED AI-IBULANCE 



Kelly Field officials are testing a 
radio-controlled ambulance to enable an 
airplane to direct the ambulance driver 
to the scene of a crash. The idea was 
Suggested by Lieut. Colonel Read B. 
Harding, senior flight surgeon at the 
field, and tests are being made under 
the supervision of Maj. J. H. Bunder, 
Director of Flying. 



Installed in the ambulance will be a 
two-way radio, which vrill be t^lned in 
on the same wave length as an airplane 
to be used to search for crashed planes. 
The communication system will enable the 
pilot to direct the ambulance to the 
scene with greater dispatch, although 
the crash may be in a thickly wooded 
area and hard to soot from the ground. 
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EACILITATIHG DELIVERY OP PLMES 

Army fly- a- way deliveries of Bell 
"Airacobras" are now being made from 
Niagara Palls Municipal Airport, since 
the completion of the $1,500,000 Bell 
Aircraft Assembly Plant, located on a 
65-acre site adjoining the field. 

The $600,000 W.P.A. improvement pro- 
gram, which is nearing completion, will 
widen all runways to 150 feet, and ex- 
tend to 4,000 feet, and will include a 
new mile-long runway, 200 feet vh.de, 
with facilities for instrument land- 
ings. 

Twenty-four hour control service is 
maintained at the Airport and, for the 
convenience of visitors to the Bell Air- 
craft Pactory, recommendation is made 

oOo 



OFERATI ONS 

TACTICAL TRAINING PLIGHTS PROM PANAMA 

During May the customary series of H.L. Perhm, and Sgt. Lorenzo D, Prince, 

tactical training flights were made. Overnight stops, both going and re- 

On the 12th, a flight of two bom- turning, were made at the camp of the 

bardment planes under command of Brig. International Petroleum Company at 

General Douglas B. Netherwood and two Talara, Peru, and a stop was made at 

observation planes led by Lieut. George Chiclayo, Peru, operating headquarters 
P. Hallihan took off from Albrook Pield, of the Peruvian Air Porce. 

C. Z. for Guatemala City, Guatemala. The personnel of the flight remained 
Both flights visited the five Central- nearly two days in Lima, thus affording 

American capitals and returned to Al- them ample opportunity to study the re- 
brook Pield on the 14th. mains of the famous Inca civilization 

Personnel accompanying Gen. Nether- and to visit the many interesting and 

wood were 1st Lieut. Arthur W. Kellond, historical points of colonial Lima and 

2nd Lieuts. Harold A. Bullock, and Wil- the modern city. 

liam P. Mullins, Tech. Sgt. Charles P. The monthly flight around the Carib- 
Hartrick, Staff Sgt. Vernon P. Scott, bean was made in a bombardment plane un- 

Sgt. John E. Gillian, and Cpl. Raymond der the command of Lieut. David v. Ander- 

J. Anderson, A. C., and as passengers son, A.C., who was accompanied by 2nd 

Capts. Pranklin B. Reybold, C.A. C. and Lieut. Alexander J. Dughi, Jr., Plying 

Horace C. Gibson, M. C. and 1st Lieut. Cadet Lawrence L. Brown, and Staff Sgts. 

James G. Poley, Inf. Willard S. Beal and Wajmian C. Hobson. 

Lieut. Hallihan was accompanied by The route was by of Trinidad, 

2nd Lieuts. Marion R. McC'rackin and Puerto Rico, and Guantanamo Bay to Hav- 

Steve Latham*, Master Sgt. George D, ana, Cuba. The flight departed from 

Malkemus, Staff Sgt. Herbert S. Hunter, Albrook Pield on May 12th and returned 

Sgt. Jesse C. Chandler, Sgt. John T. a week later. 

Reid, Pvt. 1st Cl. Prank S.' Cook and Various other tactical training 

Pvt. John J. Lenahan, A. C. flights during May afforded opportuni- 

Also on May 12th, two bombardment ties to an increasing number of offi- 

airplanes led by Lieut. Colonel Samuel cers and enlisted men to visit various 

M. GonneU departed from Albrook Pield points in the Caribbean Area. Partici- 

on the regular monthly training flight pation in these tactical training 

io'm the west coast of South America flights is a high-light of service in 

"io Lima, Peru. Air Corps personnel ac- the Panama Canal Zone. Incidentally, 

Oompanying Col. Connell were Lieut. Col. the Panama Canal Department Air Porce 

Milo McCxme, Maj. Milton A. Stone, 1st has now become the Caribbean Air Porce 
hieut. Lewis P. Ensign,- 2nd Lieut. Mur- and included in its jurisdiction are 
doch W. Campbell, Plying Cadet Orange the Air Porce units at Puerto Rico and 
W. Hall, Tech. Sgt. Robert W, Wheeler, the new bases at Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Staff Sgts. Robert G. Hall and Gustav and elsewhere in the Caribbean area. 
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that they land at the Niagara Palls 
Airport, where they will be met by Bell 
Company officials, and where arrange- 
ments will be made for servicing and 
housing planes. 

oOo 



PATENTS ISSUED WEIGHT FIELD PERSONNEL 

The following patents vrere recently 
issued to Wright Field personnel: 

No. 2,240,138 to Mr. E.A. Johns, on 
Slide Fastener Lock : 

No. 2,240,512 to Mr. 0. Morgensen, 
Jr., on Wheel Chock ; 

No. 2,238,032 to Mr. S. M. Burka and 
Maj. Carl J. Crane (joint inventors) 
nn Direct Readina Sextants. 



OPSEATI OKS 



PROGRESS at BOEIKqUEK PI ELD 

The month of May at' Borinquen Field, 
Puerto Rico, saw the con^letion of many 
school classes and training courses. In 
addition to gaining knowledge and expe- 
rience, the graduates vrere rewarded with 
new chevrons. 

The coiqjletion of the first navigation 
class for officers was celebrated with 
an extended flight to Panama of three 
lanes, which were ably navigated by 
ieuts. Pederson, Braddock and Wilder, 

The Wing Bombardment School has been 
operating on an eight-hour schedule and 
has already provided the Group with 
eight graduates. Eight more are due to 
graduate in the near future. 

Each squadron has been sponsoring an 
intensive training program for newly 
assigned -unqualified men, classes being 
held in the morning and afternoon. Com- 
bat schools are being conducted to pro- 
vide the enlisted personnel with asound 
foundation for absorption of new knowl- 
edge in the Wing Gunnery School, 

The Caribbean Area is becoming as fa- 
miliar to the officers as their own back 
yards, the administrative and training 
flights to Miami, flights to Trinidad 
and Panama^ and numerous interceution 
problems afiording unlimited opportuni- 
ties for familiarization with' nearby 
points of interest. 

oOo 

PLIGHTS PROM PUERTO RICO 

Two tactical training flights fea- 
tured activities at Borinquen Field, 
Puerto Rico, during May. Early in the 
month, Maj. General James L. Collins, 
Commanding General of the Puerto Rican 
Department, was flovm to Albrook Field 
in company with his aide, Maj. Howard 
E, Kessinger. Capt. W. W. Lazarus was 
pilot of the bombardment plane, the 
other members of the crew being Lieut. 
0. H. Gould, co-pilot, and Staff Sgt. 
Strawberg, radio operator. The flight 
was made by way of Trinidad and Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, enroute to the Canal 
Zone. The return flight was made via 
Guatemala and Havana, Cuba. 

Later in the month, Capt. C.W. Cecil 
iloted a bombardment airplane to Al- 
rook Field, via Trinidad andMaracaibo, 
Venezuela, Accompanying him were 2nd 
Lieut. C. R. Trimble, co-pilot. Master 
Sgt. R.W. Beatty, Staff Sgt. K.V. Con- 
ne-r, Sgt. I. B. Stout, and Cpl. K. T. 
Leutz. 

The flights around the Caribbean have 
become an outstanding feature of service 
in Puerto Rico. 



ACTIVITIES AT FORT SILL, OKLA. 

The 154th Observation Squadron is on 
maneuvers at Abilene, Texas. Its Com- 
manding Officer, Major Williamson, is 
acting as the Observation Group Com- 
mander while on these maneuvers. 



Two 1st Balloon Squadron officers, 
1st Lieuts, L.A, Shone and L.O. Carroll, 
have progressed rapidly in their bal- 
loon flying training, both having solo- 
ed in both the C-6 and free balloons. 



Three Cuban Air Corps officers, Cap- 
tain Fernando del Vale, Lieuts. Bfrain 
Hernandez and Roberto Henderson, who 
have been receiving observation train- 
ing with the 154th Observation Sq\iad- 
ron at Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla. , 
returned to Cuba. Personnel of the 
Squadron hated to see them leave. 

oOo- — 

GOOD KEIGHBORS VISIT RAKDOLPH FIELD 

Welcome -visitors at Randolph Field, 
Texas, nine Brazilian Air Force flyers, 
stopped briefly at the Basic Plying 
School at Randolph Field, Texas, on 
June 12 for an impromptu inspection. 
Enroute from Burbank, Calif,, to their 
home station at Rio De Janeiro, The 
Brazilian flyers were ferrying four 
American-made military aircraft for 
use in their ovm co-untry. 

The visitors included Captains Manoel 
Rogerio, Ary Bello, Manoel Vinhaes, 1st 
Lieuts, Almir liartins, Paulo R. Gon- 
calves, Joao A. Belloc, Astor Costa, 
Haroldo Lima and Ary Keves. 

oOo 

ACKNO\i/LEDGlCTT 

Again the News Letter expresses its 
appreciation to a member of the Train- 
ing Film Preparation Unit of the South- 
east Air Corps Training Center, Maxwell 
Field, Ala., Cpl. Henry D. Vest, Jr., 
who designed the cover page of this 
issue, Cpl. Vest also designed the 
cover pa^e of the May 1, 1941, issue. 
Other cover designs by members of the 
above mentioned unit will be used in 
subsequent issues. 

oOo 



Authority has been granted for the 

f urchase of night lighting material for 
3 Air Corps school stations at a cost 
of $975,000. The Stations are those 
being constructed under the 30,000- 
pilot training program, 
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HUGE MESS HALL AT SCOTT FIELD EANDOLPH FIELD IMPEOVEMENTS 



Serving 150 soldiers a minute, or 

6.000 at each meal, Scott Field's mam- 
moth new mess hall, huilt at a cost of 
$210,000 and said to he the largest of 
its kind in the Air Corps, was offici- 
ally opened at noon, June 9. 

This tile and steel structure, which 
involved three months' work, has an ag- 
gregate floor space of 46,962 sq. ft. 
The dining hall, where 10,000 men can.. 
he fed during each meal in an emergen- 
cy, has a floor space of almost 31,000 
sq. ft. 

Three shifts, each comprising forty 
cooks, hakers and htitchers, assisted hy 
100 men on fatigue duty, meet the de- 
mands of the hungry soldiers over a 24- 
hour period. 

Arranged over the 12,290 sq. ft. of 
kitchen floor space are five large steam 
and electric dish washers, capable of 
washing in 1-|- hours the dishes* used hy 

5.000 men; eight 100-gal. steam cook- 
ers and four 300-lh. capacity steam 
roasters. Other equipment includes 
five 100-gal. coffee urns, five 200- 
gal. cold drink urns, twenty 90-lh. ca- 
pacity deep fat fryers, twenty electric 
griddles, fourteen double oven oil 
ranges, ten steam tables and four oil 
burning baking ovens. 

To meet the meal time rush, trained 
men, utilizing the efficiently arrang- 
ed batteries of ultra modern kitchen 
units, prepare almost ten tons of food 
per day. Eood consun^jtion during an 
average day may include, in poxinds, 
1200 of bacon, 2500 of lamb, 2,200 of 
beef and 4,200 of fowl. Additional 
food prepared would include, in pounds, 

2.000 of tomatoes, 2,500 of cucumbers, 

4.000 of potatoes, 800 of butter, also 
500 dozen eggs and 12,000 ha,lf pints 
of milk. 

oOo 

ENGINE OVEEHAUL AT ONTARIO, CALIF. 

Construction of a $75,000 Engine 
Overhaul and Maintenance Building at 
Cal- Aero Academy' s training center at 
Ontario, Calif., has been completed. 

The large building, of steel and 
concrete construction, declared to be 
one of the most modern plants of its 
kind in existence, will make it pos- 
sible for all engine overhaul and re- 
pair to be accomplished at the Ontario 
field. 

Heretofore, it has been necessary to 
return engines to Cal-Aero's Glendale 
plant or to the Air Corps' Sacramento 
Air Depot for this work. 



According to information received 
from the War Department, Eandolph Field, 
Texas, will be allotted $13,335.82 as 
sponsor's contribution to a State WPA 
reject for the improvement of the 
rainage system on the west side of 
that airdrome and the construction of 
an all-weather road on the reservation 
from the outpost gate around the v'est 
side of the field to the retention dam 
on the south side of the post. This 
road v/ill connect with the road no\ir \in- 
der construction leading from the main 
gate east on the reseiaration to the 
Post Sewage Disposal and Incinerator 
Plant. Upon the completion of tUs proj- 
ect, an all-weather road v/ill be pro- 
vided around the entire reservation, 
thus enabling travel to any portion of 
the field by crash truck, ambulance and 
cargo trucks without resorting to the 
use of State and County highways. 

The War Department allotted $5,000 
as sponsor's contribution for the pro- 
vision of additional office and storage 
space in the basement under the east 
wing of the Administration Building, 
This additional space is badly needed 
for the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training 
Center distribution room, storage space 
for instruction material, official pub- 
lications, forms, etc. 

An allotment of $31,000 was received 
from the War Department as sponsor's 
contribution for construction of exten- 
sion to existing asphalt topped ramps 
on the east hangar line. This exten- 
sion, vitally necessary due to conges- 
tion on the present taxiing strip, will 
be used by at least one hundred air- 
planes simultaneously for taxiing in 
both directions and for landings and 
talce-offs. This additional ramp, when 
completed, will prove a most valuable 
au^entation to existing asphalt topped 
runways and will greatly facilitate 
Flying Cadet training. 

oOo 

NEW DISTEICT OFFICE AT WEIGHT FIELD 

A special District Office was estab- 
lished at Wright Field to handle the 
construction work in progress at both 
Wright and Patterson Fields, Maj. J. 
B. Newman, Jr., arrived in Dayton from 
Washington, to take charge as District 
Engineer. Personnel consisted of that 
originally at Dayton from the Cincin- 
nati District Field Office of the U. S. 
Engineering Department and which \\/ere 
incorporated in the new district. The 
full quota, however, is to amount to 
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approximately 100 persons, the present 
deficiency being made up from the Cin- 
cinnati District transfers and the 
employment of new personnel. 

Ma.j. Newman's coiiimissioned assistants 
will be MaJ. E. C, Landberg, Capts. 
Clyde C. Zeigler, Paul H. Sears, and 
Lieut. Doyle Hammer, all officers of 
the Corps of Engineers. The Wright 
Field District Office is under the 
Ohio River Division of the U, S. Engi- 
neering Department. 

oOo 

LIBRARY BUILDING AT MAXWELL FIELD 

The latest project under way at Max- 
well Field, Xla. , is the construction 
of a hollow tile and stucco post libra- 
ry building at a point just southwest 
of the post swimming pool. 

This building, with dimensions of 150 
feet by 38 feet, will house an initial 
collection of about 9,000 volumes of 
all types. 

About 4,000 of these books were col- 
lected and kept for use in Hangar No. 

6 which, since November 15, 1940, has 
served as a teir^jorary library. About 
2,500 volumes were supplied by the 
Quartermaster Corps; 600 came from the 
Technical Library of the Southeast Air 
Corps Training Center, and the rest 
were from individual collections. 

The additional 5,000 books for the 
new library will be furnished by the 
Southeast Training Center and will be 
used to form a circulating library at 
the 19 stations under the Center's jtu- 
risdiction. 

The library, which has been encour- 
aged from the beginning by Colonel 
Mbert L. Sneed, Post comraandsuit, has 
been popular with both Flying Cadets 
and enlisted men. 

The records from the original make- 
shift book center show that 100 books 
a day have been drawn for use. 

An oddity of the records is that the 
men usually draw fiction and light read- 
ing matter on week days and technical 
books, or "heavy" reading material, for 
serious study over the week-ends. 

oOo 

TWO ADDITIONAL FLYING SCHOOLS PLANNED 



The cost of the Dothan school, where 
Flying Cadets will receive instruction 
in handling single-engine training air- 
planes, v;ill be approximately $3,100»- 
000. V/hen completed, this school ^^^.J.1 
provide facilities for about 190 offi- 
cers, ^50 Flying Cadets, and 2,000 en- 
listed men. 

The Harlingen school, which wall be 
slightly larger, is expected to cost 
approximately $3,800,000. 

Both schools come tinder the expand- 
ed pilot- training program of the Air 
Corps, scheduled to go into effect 
late this year, for which $153,407,486 
was appropriated for construction of 
12 schools. 

oOo 

FACILITIES FOR 154TH OBS. SQ,UADR0N 

The War Department has authorized the 
construction of tent frames, buildings 
and facilities at Abilene, Texas, at a 
cost of $189,152, for the 154th Obser- 
vation Squadron, a National. Guard unit 
from Arkansas now in active Federal 
service with the 45th Division at Camp 
Barkeley, Texas. 

The new construction embraces 72 tent 
frames, tv/o each mess haJlls and lava- 
tories, one each vrarehouse,, day 
room, gasoline storage, administration 
and dispensary, A.ir Corps shop, opera- 
tions building, also paving, utilities 
and teleuhone system. 

oOo 

NEW CONSTRUCTION AT LOWRY FIELD 

Construction of additional facilities 
at Lov/ry Field, Denver, Colo. , at a 
cost of $1,410,905, to care for approx- 
imately 3,300 ehditional officers, ca- 
dets and enlisted men, was recently 
authorized by the War Department. 

The facilities to be constructed in- 
clude 52 barracks, 13 each supply rooms 
and das’" rooms, five mess halls, three 
each administration buildings and ware- 
houses, one each officers' quarters, 
hospital unit, recreation building and 
post exchange; also telephone and tele- 
graph installations, utilities and en- 
gineering. 

oOo 



Plans and specifications for hous- 
ing, technical buildings, runwrays and 
other facilities for an Air Corps ad- 
vanced training school at Dothan, Ala. , 
and a flexible gunnery school at Har- 
lingen, Texas, are being prepared in 
the Office of the Chief of the Air 
Corps, the Corps of Engineers being 
charged with their construction. 



MORE HOUSING FACILITIES AT MAXVJSLL 

Approval was given by the War Depart- 
ment" for the construction of facilities 
for housing approximately 250 enlisted 
men. The construction, estimated to 
cost $224,317, includes four barracks, 
one each day room, supply room, admin- 
istration building, incinerator, also 
utilities and engineering. 
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KEEP 



•EM 



E L Y I N G 



2nd Chorus 



We're all Americans true. 

Dyed in the Red, White and Blue. 

Remember the help that's due, 

To KEEP 'EM FLYING for you. 

And as vre go thro\:igh each day. 

Be thankful that we still can say 
We'll preserve our American way. 

If we KEEP 'EM EXYIHG in every way. 

Whether it be at work or play, 

In the office or at the lathe, 

Let's all say, and pray each day 

That they'll KEEP 'EM EXYUKr on their way. 

The Flying Cadets -mho fly so hi^. 

On everyone's help they must rely. 

All efforts extended in every way 
Will KEEP 'EM FLYING every day. 

Now let's all get behind the wheel. 

Let's all tackle our work with zeal. 

For we know more and more each day 
To KEEP 'EIvI ELYIHG is the American way. 

- Charles Belanger 
John J. Broderick 
Air Corps - Central Files 

~-o0o~ 

Another version of — 

KEEP 'EM FLYI NG 

Through the blue the Colors fly. 

Remember lest the world forget} 

The flag aloft is carried by 
The flying young Cadet I 

1st Chorus 

Keg> 'em flying! 

Ke^ 'em in the sky! 

Ke^ 'em flying! 

Hitting hard and high! 

On every lip the fervent cry! 

Keep 'em flying. Dhole Sam! 

Keep 'em flying! 

Ev'ry headline screams 
Keep 'em flying! 

Amy fighting teams... 

On thirty thousand diff'rent beams 
Ke^ 'em flying. Uncle Sam! 

So mount to the cabin! 

Give it the gun! 

Zoom with the Air Corps 
To the sun! 

Keep 'em flying! 

Clear tlie hangar floor! 

Keep 'em flying! 

^read your vdngs once more! 

lix)m Pole to Pole, from Shore to Shore, 

Let thirty thousand motors roar! 

Let thirty thousand eaglets soar! 

Keep 'em flying. Uncle Sam! 



Keep 'em flying! 

Guard your hemisphere! 

Keep 'em flying! 

Fighting hate and fear! 

A million willing hands are here! 

Ke^ 'em flying, tfecle Sam! 

Keep 'em flying! 

EJv'ry forge flames bright... 

Keep 'em flying! 

Sparks of freedom's mi^t! 

Assembly lines have joined the fight; 

Ke^ 'em flying, Uhcle Sam! 

So stand to your sights. Men! 

Aim for the goal! 

Je^s, tanks and caissons... 

Let them roll! 

Keep 'em flying! 

Keep the oath we swore! 

Keep 'em flying! 

Even rp the score! 

From Pole to Pole, from Shore to Shore, 

Let ev'ry fact'ry furnace roar! 

Let free men rule the world once more! 

Ke^ 'em flying, lEicle Sam! 

Ed Note; The words and music of this song, dedicat- 
ed to the U.S. Arny Air Corps, were written by Bill 
Coleman, Radio Branch. Bureau of Public Relations, 

War Department. 

— oOo— 



Let me tell you what the Spirit of the Air Corps 
is» It is. KEEP THEM FLYING! 

- Ifeijor General Henry H. Arnold 
June 9, 1941 



VfHAT ONE AlvERIGAN THINKS 

We came all the way from the U. S. A. 

To see what the British lads had to say 
About the point five gun that wouldn't run. 

They greeted us with cheers end heers. 

Then took us out to dine; 

And in the morning we took the gun. 

And couldn't make it whine. 

We then produced a gauge. 

And put the thing in time. 

The head space too was out. 

Which was corrected without a doubt; 

The Buffer, too, vras very rough, 

As it was filled with too thick a stuff; 

The retaining spring wais short, you see. 

So we stretched it there and pvilled it here. 

Till we got it to the rear. 

The pin which makes the thing go boom 
Was slightly stuck vp in its room; 

We stoned it down until it found the primer face 
With lots of grace. 

We put the gun rpon the steind. 

And with a very steady hand 
Placed the Ammo, in its gland. 

Now with the trigger in ny hand. 

The gun was fired on demand. 
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It fired long, it fired short. 

It poured them out like a bloody ^out; 

We made it mount a Buffalo, 

And when she vras all set to go, 

A chap climbed into the cool^it you kMw. 

He gave it the gun and ajsay he went. 

To do his damdest to relent. 

He gcve it G's till he blacked out. 

For t-e tbi-;,^ vr.s still a spout; 

And. -vvher! r.h y fired from a Toiaahank, 

All .ve c;;.;.li do wns otaud and garfc. 

ArJ. evrryo,"?. was oaazed. 

The 'Prop i toelf had not been grazed. 

My m..ssj.ca is through, 
j ’^b 1 s done 5 
For V.he point five gun 
Wil.1 p-’t the Hun on the run. 

V.'o -ire roi’jming now to America, 

Where I agfdn cnce more can see 
Without the use of lights so dim, 

And ever fear of meeting him; 

We leave a land of friends behind. 

To fight the battle for iidiich is right. 

To keep the "isms'* from the shore 
Of a land we all adore. 

- H.M. Ferguson 



Jfr, Ferguson is a civilian enploye of the Ifateriel 
Division who was sent to England for the purpose of 
assisting the British in overcoming difficulties 
they were having with their automatic weepons. He 
performed excellent duties -vdiile in England and they 
were greatly sppreciated by the British. He con- 
tributed in no small way to their military efforts. 
— oOo— 



SPAiaSH AERQNAOTIGAL PUBUCmONS 



Argentina 

Aero. Calls B. latre, 1259, Buenos Aires. 

Aero Mundial. Albarellos 873 Martinez F.C.C.A. , 
Buenos Aires. 

Aerofotos. Calle Reconquista, 491, Buenos Aires. 

Aeronautica Argentina. Avenida Velez Sarsfield, 57, 
Cordoba. 

Alas. Eevista Aeronautica Argentina, Bolivar., 553, 
Buenos Aires. 

Avia. Belgrano, 776, Buenos Aires. 

Aviacion. Jose Pedro Varela 3770, Buenos Aires. 

Boletin de Aeronautica Civil. Direccion General de 
Aeronaubica Civil, Calle Azeuenaga, 923, Buenos 
Aires. 

Conoentraoion Argentina de Divulgacion Aeronautica. 
Avenida de Mayo, 560, Buenos Aires. 

Mundo Aeronaut! 00 . Bernardo de Irigoven, 17, Buenos 
Aires. 

Hevista del Circulo de Aviacion. Sarmiento 991, 

Piso 60, Rosario (S.F.) 

Chile 

Chile Aereo. Organo oficial del Aero-Club de 
Chile. Casllla, 913, Santiago. 

Ci^a 

Boletin Aeronautico. Edificio Larrea, Aguiar y 
Enpedrado (i^artado Postal 435) Habana. 

El Ejercito Constitucional. Inp. del Ejercito. 
Cuartel Maestre General del Ejercito Constitucion- 
al. Habana. 

Dominican Republic 

Revista b0.1itar. Ciudad Trujillo, Republica 
Domini cana. 



Mexico 

Aviacion. .^artado Postal 1867, Mexico. D.F. 

El Piloto. Tijuana. B.C., Mexico. 

Peru 

Rtivista de Marina y Aviacion. Casilla Ho. 92, Callao. 
Unite d States 

Hevista Aerea, Aeronautics,! Digest Publishing Coip., 
515 l&dison Ave., Hew York, N.Y. 

Hevista Ihlitar y Naval. bouevideo. 

Vene v.ola 

Revista del Ejercito. y Aeronautica. Caracas. 

Ed. Note; The Spanish aei’onautical publications 
listed above may be obtained from the following con- 
cerns in New York City, vizi 
Pan American Publishers R^resentative, 500 5th Ave. 
All ikaerican Newsp^er Representative, Graybar Bldg. 
Joshua B, Power, Inc., 220 East 42nd Street. 

— oOo— 

.qv T.FC TFD BOCKS ADTIKn TO AIS CC3HPS LIBRAEJY 

311-W45 Principles of charting, by Walter E. Weld, 
N.Y. Barron's, cl93S, 171 p. 

355-B19 United we Stand; defense of the Western 
Hemisnhere, by Hason W. Baldwin, N.Y. McGravf^Hill, 
C1941* 364 p. 

355.‘i-G23 The Arils’- of the Future, by Charles 
de Gaulle. Phila. Lippincott, 1941, 179 p. 

549-E75 Strategic i.'dneral Supplies, by G.A. Roush; 
1st ed. N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1939, 485 p. 

551.5- HS8 Physics of the Air, by W.J. Hunphries, 

3rd Ed. H.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1940. 

629.1305-Am3a American Aviation Directory, Vol. 2, 
No. 1. 1st half. Wash., American Aviation Assoc., Inc. 
ol940, 361 p. 

629.1307-C59 t!bdem Flight, by Cloyd P. Clevenger, 
N.Y. Noble, c 1941, 294 p. 

629.144-W85 Airports, by John Walter Wood. N.Y., 
Comard-lAiCJann, c 1940, 364 p. 

808.5- H67 Public Speaking Today, by William G. 
Hoffman, N.Y., McGra;T-Kill, c 1940, 355 p. 

916-L62 Focus on Africa, by Richard Upjohn Light, 
N.Y.t American (Geographical Society, 1941, 228 p. 
(fecial publication 25) . 

Documents 

C 71.7-35 Authentic information secured in Britain 
by American observers, N.Y. National Technological 
Ci-vil Protection Committee., 1941, 16 p. 

C 71. 7-37 Civil Defense - Wash. Office for Emer- 
gency Nfenagement, 1941, 36 p. (Structure series biiL- 
letin l) . Construction for protection agsdnst air 
raids, 

C 71.8 Germany 1. German tactics in their aerial 
attacks on London, by 2, Zhuralew. Wash. Army War 
College, Vbx. 194i. 7 p. Trans, from 'Krasnaya 
Zwesda." Dec. 31, 1940. Tells of value of ezperience 
to be derived from the raids on London. 

D 00.17-10 Office for Emergency l.feuiagement. Wash. 
Gov't Printing Office, 1941, 54 p. Functions and 
axlmini s t r at i on . 



Dotha, Ala., and Harlingen, Texas, will be the ^lo- 
cations of the first two flying schools in the Air 
Corps* 30,000-af-year pilot training program. Author- 
ity was granted for the construction of an Air ooips 
advanced training school at Dothan, and a flexible 
gunnery school at Harlingen. 
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WAR ICTAimgn! SPECIAL CHOEBS 
Changes of Statioa 

AULKS, Elmer E.„ Lt, Col.« from Fort Douglas, 

Utah, to Patterson. Field, Ohio. 

AM^, Richard A. , from Mitchel Field, N.Y., to 
Charlotte, N.C. 

AENOID, Richard, Jr., 1st Lt.. from 1/iass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. , to Patterson 
Field, Ohio. 

BAISEET, Herbert K. , Major, from Langley Field, 

Va. , to Westover Field, Chicopee Flails, Ifess. 

BAHKES, Earl V/. „ Major, from Selfridge Field, 

Mich., to Tallahassee, Fla. 

BARRETT, Thomas J. , 1st Lt., from Selfridge Field,-- 
Ihch. , to Tallahassee, Fla. 

BEIBCN, Joseph W,, Lt. Col., from Fort Bragg, 

N.C., to Hamadian Department. 

BLACK, Edward C. , Colonel, from Chanute Field, 

111., to Hchita Fadls, Texais. 

BOLEii, Theodore M. , Iviajor, from IvfcChord Field, 
Wash., to Sunset Field, Wash. 

BQMAR, Frank E. , 2nd Lieut., from Selma, Ala-, to 
San Angelo, Texas. 

BOWEER, William G. , liajor, from Fort Douglas, Utah, 
to Boise, Idaho, 

BRADY, Francis M. , Colonel, from West Palm Beach, 
Fla., to IhcDill Field, Fla. 

BRETT, William P., 1st Lieut., from Mhxwell Field, 
Ala., to Albany, Ga. 

BROCK, Arthur W. , Lt, Col., from Chanute Field, 

111., to Biloxi, Miss. 

BHCmiEY, Richard F. , 1st Lt., from bhxwell Field, 
Ala. , to Albany, Ga. 

CABXMARK, Carl W. , Cfpt., from Calif. Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, to March Field, Calif, 

CARTER, John H. , 2nd Lt,, from Panama Caxial De- 
partment to Wright Field, Ohio. 

CATE, Albert M. , 1st Lt. , from Panama Canad De- 
partment to Phoenix, Arizona. 

CLARK, Johnlvl., Lt. Col., from IQddletown Air De- 
pot, Pau, to McClellan Field, Sacramento, Calif. 

COVINGTON, John C. , Major, from Lowry Field, Colo, 
to Biloxi, Mliss. 

CROSTHWAITE, John C, „ I&jor, from Orlando, Fla., 
to West Palm Beach, Fla. 

CHUMHINE, Clarence E. , ifejor, from Selfridge Field 
to Office Chief of Air Corps, Washington, D.C. 

DANE, Paul H. , Cept., from Calif, Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, to Wright Field, Ohio. 

DAMBEBG, Carl F. , C^t., from Calif. Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, to Wright Field, Ohio. 

DAVIES, John H. 5 Major, from Orlando, Fla., to 
Savannah, Ga. 

DAYTCII, Lewis A.„ Lt. Col.„ from Chanute Field, 

111., to Wichita Falls, Texas. 

DEMLSR, Marvin C. , 1st Lt., from Univ. of Ihch., 
Ann Arbor, Ihch. , to Wright Field, Ohio. 

DANIEL, James L. , Major, from Ifexwell Field, Ala., 
to Sebring, Fla. Previoxjis orders revoked. 

DOLAN, Wm. C. , Major, from San Antonio, Texas, to 
l«!cChord Field, Wash. 

DOYLE, JohnP. ,Jr.„ Ih-jor, from Fort Benning, Ga., 
to Ifenchester, H.H. 

DUFFY, Marcellus, Capt., from Fairfield Air Depot, 
Ohio, to Ellington Field, Houston, Texas. 

DRAKE, Alonzo M. , Lt. Col., from Dayton, Ohio, to 
Detroit, Mich, 

DUGAN, Richeird I., Mhjor, from Langley Field, Va. , 
to Bowman Fi.eld, Louisville, Ky. 

EDHAHOS, John C. , 1st Lt.„ from Ontario, Calif., 
to Hemet, Calif. 



EIIBWCSEiTH, Richai-d E. , Capt. , from Calif. Inst, of 
Technology, Pasadena, to McClellan Field, Calif. 

EMHICK, Paul S. , 1st Lt. , from Hawaiian D^airtment 
to Ellington Field, Texas. 

EVANS, Albert L. , Jr., 1st Lt., from liitchel Field, 
N.Y. , to Charlotte, N.C. 

FATOR, LilbumD. , Mfejor, from Orlando, Fla., to 
Savannah, Ga. 

FllfflER, Clyde V., Col., from Langley Field, Va. , to 
Windsor Locks, Conn, 

FtEQEHICK, Linus D. , Ifejor, from Randolph Field, 
Texas, to Victoria, Texas. 

FHEHMAN, I^oultrie P. , 1st Lt. from Mhxwell Field, 
Ala., to Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla. 

FROST, Joseph H. , 1st Lt., from Moffett Field, Calif, 
to Bakersfield, Calif. 

GANEY, Wiley D. , Capt,, from Lowry FieliJ, Colo, , to 
Biloxi, liliss. 

CAHHISCH, Flint, Jr., Major, from Orlando, Fla., to 
Jackson, Miiss. 

GLASCOCK. John R. , Lt. Col., from Chanute Field, 

111., to Wichita Falls, Texas. 

GSRAVES, David D., Major, frcja Orlando,- Fla., 
Cbsrlottij, N.p. - w — 

CSEER, Jack, I.hjor, from Chanute Field, 111. , to 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

HANLEY, Thomas J. , Col., from Gen. Staff, Puerto 
Rican D^t., to Mitchel Field, N.Y. 

HANLON, Wm. J. , Lt. Col,, from Chanute Field, 111., 
to Biloxi, Miss. 

HAHOOS, Kermit A., 1st Lt., from Langley Field, Va. , 
to Westover Field, Chicopee Falls, Ifess. 

HARDY, W'ilfrid K. , Major, from Ifoffett Field, Calif., 
for duty as Instructor, Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

HARIS, Henry W., Brig. General, from Moffett Field, 
Calif., to Office Chief of Staff, Washington, D.C. 

HEl-iLEY, Franklin S. , Capt., from Chanute Field, 111., 
to Wichita Falls, Texas. 

HESTER, John K. , 1st Lt . , from Panama Canal Depart- 
ment, to Selma, Ala. 

HDISINGTON, Gregory, Jr., from Hemet, Calif., to 
Moffett Field. Calif. 

HDITONEH, Joseph S., Capt., from Selfridge Field, 
Ifich., to Tallahassee, Fla. 

HQPWOCO, Lloyd P.. Capt., from Hemet, Calif., to 
itoffett Field, Calif. 

HOVEY, Burton M., Jr. „ Mhijor, from Maxwell Field, 
Ala., to Sumter, S.C. 

HUGHES, Clayton E., lifajor, from Selfridge Field, 
liich. , to 1-U.tchel Field, N.Y. 

HUi'CHiNSOW, John M. , Captain, from Barksdale Field, 
La,, to liather Field, Calif. 

JENKINS, Daniel W. , ife-jor, from Eglin Field, Fla., 
to Panama City, Fla. 

JONES, William W. , Capt., from Vbss. Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Kfass., to Chanute Field„Ill. 

KEAH3Y, Neel E., 1st Lt., from Selfridge Field, 
Mich., to Tallahassee, Fla. 

KILGORE, John E. „ 1st Lt.„ from Ttxlare, Calif., to 
Wfetther Field, Calif. 

KINZIE, George F. , Ifejor, from Hawaiian Department 
to Riverside, Calif. 

KIHKSEY, Guy, Lt. Col., from Biggs Field, Texas, to 
Tucson, Arizona. 

KLUEVER, Arnold F.A., 1st Lt., from Hawaiian Depart- 
ment to Savannah, Ga. 

KQENIG, Theodore J. , Lt. Col., from Office Chief of 
the Air Corps to Office Chief of Staff, Washington. 

KBEIDER, Harold L. , C<g)tain, from Chmute Field, 

111., to Biloxi, Miss. 

LAWRENCE, Charles W. , Major, from MacDill Field, 
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Ha., to Augusta, Ga. 

UGOS, Slvin S. , Jr., from Cbanute Field, 111., to 
VJicMta Falls, Texas. 

LCKIFFIXOW, Nevrtorkc It. Col., from Fort Douglas, 
Utah, to Jew Orleans, La. 

MsCOHMCKo Haynie, ifajor., from 3rd Barrage Balloon 
Sqdn. , Ft. lewis, to Gray Field, Ft, Lewis, Veish. 

McCOy, Howard IL , Ce^t. , from Calif. Institute of 
Technology, Fasadena to Wright Field, Ohio. 

Leland S. , 1st Lt, , from Selfridge Field, 
Mich., to Tallahassee, Fla. 

MfiBIQH, Charles E. , 1st Lt., from Fuerto Hican 
Be^t., to Bolling Field, B.C. 

MEYESS, Gilbert L. , 2nd Lt., from tHtchel Field, 
H.y. , to Charlotte, N.C. 

MIILER, JosqihA., Capt., from Chanute Field, 111., 
to Wichita Falls, Texas. 

MIUER, Joseph a.. Jr., from Calif. Institute of 
Technology, Fasadena, to Maxwell Field, Ala. 

MDS EL Sy, Lawson S., Jr., CE^tain, from Barksdale 
Field, la., to Albany, Ga. 

MUHDELL, Samuel A., Captain, from Scott Field, 

111., to Biloxi, Miss. 

MUHDELL, Lewis L. , Certain, from Mhss. Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., to Duncar Field, Tex. 

NEEHy, Clarence A. , 1st Lt. , from Ikiiversity of 
Mich., Ann Arbor, to Wright Field, Ohio. 

HKLSQH, Fred C. , Lt. Col., from Sacramento Air 
D^ot, Calif., to Valdosta, Ga, 

O'CONNOK, Cornelius E. , Major, from MacDill Field, 
Fleu, to Baton Rouge, La. 

OVEEiACKEE, Charles B. , Jr., Mhjor, from McChord 
Field, to Fortland, Oregon. 

FAHEBIL®, Earle E. , Major, from Barksdale Field, 
La., to Dothan, Ala. Frevious orders revoked. 

. JPOST, Leo F. , Lt. Col., from Scott Field, 111., 
to Biloxi, Miss. 

FONER, Thomas S. , Ikijor, from Randolph Field, 

Texas, to Moffett Field, Calif. 

FREUSS, Faul T., 1st Lt., from Itorell Field, Ala., 
to Albany, Ga. 

RIDEKOIB, Carlyle H. , Lt. Col., from Dayton, Ohio, 
to Detroit, Mich. 

SAMFQE®, John A., Major from MacDill Field, Fla., 
to New Orleans, La. 

SHEFHAHD, Willard H. , Major, from Mitchel Field, 
N.y., to Lowry Field, Denver, Colo. 

SIIPSQN, Jogn G. , 2nd Lt. , from Hawaiian Dqiart- 
ment to Barksdale Field, La. 

SHORES, Von R. , Jr. , Obtain, from Calif. Insti- 
tute of Technology. Fasadena, to Westover Field. 

SLOAN, William F., IvSajor, from Chanute Field, 111. 
to Biloxi, bdss. 

SMELSER, Harold C. , 2nd Lt., from Fort Douglas, 
Utah, to Sunset Field, Wash. 

SMITH, Donald B. Mhjor, from Lowry Field, Colo., 
to Biloxi, Miss. 

SMITE, Finkham, 1st Lt., from Hawaiian Department 
to Barksdale Field, La. 

SMITH, Vernon C. , from Fort Riley, Kansas, to 
Fanama Canal Dpiartment. 

SNAVELy, Eugene H. , 1st Lt., from Omaha, Nebr. , to 
Bxownwood, Texas. 

SPARKS, John F., Ifajor, from Office Chief of the 
Air Corps, Washington, to London, Eng. 

STANLEy, JosphP. „ Captain, from Chanute Field, 
111., to Wichita Falls, Texas. 

STARK, Charles W. , Captain, from Mitchel Field, 

New Fork, to Charlotte, N.C. 

TAHJOR, Eobert K. , Major, from Lowry Field, Colo. , 
to Biloxi, Miss. 

TEKBUHE, Charles H. , 1st Lt. , from Calif. Insti- 



tute of Technology, Fasadena, to Wri^t Field, Ohio. 

XERRy, David D. , 1st Lt., from Ifitchel Field, N.y., 
to Charlotte, N.C. 

TIKM*SQN, Glen C. , Cept., from Chanute Field, 111., 
to Wichita Falls, Texas. 

TIEMANN, Cordes F», Capt. , from Calif. Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, to Kelly Field, Texas. 

TWAnnSIL, James W. , Jr., C^tain, from Ifass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, tfeiss., to Ft. Douglas, 
Utah. 

VAHAMAN, Arthur W. , Lt. Col., from detail as a mem- 
ber of General Staff and Asst. Illitary Attache to 
Germaiy to Office Chief of Air Corps, Washington, D.C. 

WAIKER, David H. , 1st Lt., from Fort Do\aglas, Utah, 
to Sunset Field, Wash. 

WAISK, James F. , l&jor, from Scott Field, 111., to 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

WATSON, Harold E. , 1st Lt., from University of 
lEchigan, Ann Arbor, to Wri^t Field, Ohio. 

WARREN, JohnW. , Major, from Ft, Dougleis, Utah, to 
Fresno, Calif. 

WATT, John W. , Jr. , from Arcadia Fla. , to Gunter 
Field, Ala. 

WESTOVER, Charles 3. , Ceptain, from March Fiald, 
Calif., to Bolling Field, D.C. 

WIIEEIM, Don L. , Jr., 1st Lt., from Selfridge Field, 
Jvdeh, , to Tallahassee, Fla. 

WiETE, Daniel B.„ M^or, from Santa Monica, Calif., 
to Dallas, Texas. 

WRIQBT, Roy T. Ifajor, from Camden, S.C., to Gunter 
Field, Ala. 

WRIGHT, WILEy H. , Major, from Office Chief of the 
Air Corps, Wash,, to Santa Monica, Calif. 

ZEMKE, Hubert, 1st Lieut., from IvBltchel Field, 

N.Y,, to Charlotte, N.C. 

Promotions 

To Lieut. Colonel (Temp.) Majors George V. MdPike, 
Glenn C. Salisbury, Harold R. Wells, bialcolm S, Law^ 
ton, Jaqier K. JfcDuffie, Howard K. Ramey, Lionel H. 
Dunlap and Harold D. Smith. 

To Major (Temp.)t Csp tains Richard C. Grussendorf, 
John H. Ives, H^erick E. Calhoun, Carl R. Feldmann, 
and Ralph P. Swofford. 

Appointment of Wearant Officers 

Kfaster Sergeant Artie L. Revert, 2nd Communications 
Squadron,, Langley Field, Va. , appointed Warrant Offi- 
cer, U.S. Amy, l?ay 14, 1941, and assigned to Chanute 
Field, 111. 

Tech. Sgt. Floy L. Ashley, Selma, Ala., ^pointed 
Warrant Officer and assigned to Air Base, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Mhster Sgt. Albert C. Bergis, 57th Pursuit Squadron, 
Hamilton Field, Calif. , apx>ointed Warrant Officer, 

Juno 12, 1941, and assigned to Air Base, Tucson- ,^iz. 

Retirements 

J&ster Sgt. Arthur Riciiards, H)th Reconnaissance 
Squadron, Hickam Field, T.H., Ifey 31, 1941. 

oOo*— ^ 

Enlisted men at Scott Field# 111* 5 have a new greet- 
ing which is rapidly replacing the time-worn ‘*Good 
Morning.'* "Hi-ya, Soldier** or **Whatta' we smoking, 
taster?" It's "Keep 'em flying!" end everywhere you 
go you hear the slogan used. 

The sentries use it as good-night when relieved of 
their post, meaning "carry on." "Keq) 'em flying" 
takes the place of "stick with it, fellow," when one 
soldier meets his buddy going to an exam in the Radio 
Communications School, and the pitcher for the post 
baseball team knows his men are behind him when he 
hears them shout it. 

— — oOo— 
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NOTES FROM AIR CORPS HEEDS 



Baodol-ph Field. Texas; 

43rd School Squadroni Four mea of tiiis organi- 
zation recently returned from Air Corps Technical 
Schools. Pvt, i&lburn B. Henry conpleted the ra^ 
dio operators and mechanics course at Scott Field 
while Pvts, Tom E, Grable, Peter P. Feran Mi- 
chael V. Freeman conpleted the airplane and engine 
mechanics course at Lincoln, Kebr, 

Pvt, Truman Mikles was sent to the Photography 
School at Lowry Field, while Pvts, Adam F, Lehr 
and Glennon J, Primeau are attending the branch 
school for bakers and cooks at this station. 

Master Sgt, James C, Rosser, who conpleted 21 
years' service on Jfay 27 and Staff Sgt, Herman C. 
Burleson, 15 years* service on Way 22, reenlisted 
for another three-year term enR will remain with 
this Squadron, 

Pvts, T,I, Lumbley and J, Dunn joined the 43rd, 
transferring from the 1816th Service Unit, Recep- 
tion Center, Fort Sam Houston, 

45th School Squadron> Staff Sgt, Wayne W, Wood- 
ward -\vas discharged from the Regular Army Reserve 
and is now a full-fledged regular in the Air Corps, 
Pvt, Harold L, Waggoner conpleted the airplane 
meclianics course at the Air Corps Technical School, 
Lincoln, Nebr, , and is back with this organization, 
46th School Squadron! Capt, C.L, Hxrsbands, ad- 
jutant of the Squadron, is pursuing the six weeks* 
course at the Adjutant General's School at Wash- 
ington, D,C, His duties were taken over by Lieut, 
Eldridge 0, Sheldon, Mess Officer and Assistant 
Squadron Adjutant, 

53rd School Squadront This squadron is proud of 
the new all-time flying time record made during 
May, for each of its assigned planes averaged 122 • 
hours aloft for a total of 8,285 hours. 

Pvt, Dewey R, Bridges, Regular Artty Reserve, de- 
parted for Oxnard, Calif,, to begin training as a 
Flying Cadet, 

Pvt, Wax Frase was transferred on Why 21 to the 
1st Observation Squadron at Fort Riley, Kans, 
Seventy-eight members of the organization vrere 
Scheduled to take the air mechanics examination in 
June, 

Flying Cadet Cornelius E, MoBrayer, of Lorena, 
Texas, was assigned to the squadron as assistant 
^.0 the Communications Officer, He recently com- 
pleted the officers' communication course at Scott 
Field. 

11th Air Baset Pvts, H,W, Chinn and M,E, Lewis 
recently returned from the Air Coips Technical 
School at Chanute Field, 

Approximately 350 officers were assigned to the 
ilth Air Base Groi^ since l&y 15, the majority be- 
ing on duty with the D^artment of Flying, 

ifacDill Field. Tampa. Fla, X 
Hqrs, and Hqrs, Squadron; Second Lieuts, Steuart 
W, Porter and Vincent J, Donahue are now on q)ecial 
tuty at the Uiiversities of Oklalioma and Tanpa, re- 
spectively. 

The enlisted personnel have been enjoying the 
unusually warm weather. In the afternoons or even- 
ings, SvEidays and holidays, they can be found at 
".he many excellent beaches, which are in and around 
Taspa and St, Petersburg, They are as brown as 
•'■jerries" from the Tropical sun, 

Sth Bombeidment Squadron! First Lieuts, Jacob 



J, Brogger and Wm, S, Barksdale, Jr,, returned for 
duty from cross-country flights to Bolling Field, 

D.C, and Puerto Rico, respectively. Flying Cadets 
Leveme Bockmon and Donald L, 14irshall returned for 
duty from San Antonio, Texas, and Iferch Field, Calif,, 
respectively. 

First Lieut, Brogger, Flying Cadets Willisun 0, 

Jones, Leveme Bockmon, Leon P, Kltius, Tech, Sgts, 
James L, French, Conrad P, Hunt, and Cpl, John C, 
Arenburg proceeded to lihrcli Field, Calif,, to fer- 
ry a B-17 to this base, 

Lieut, Barksdale recently left for another cross- 
country trip to J&rch Field, On another occasion, 
be flew cross-country to Bolling Field, D,C. , ac- 
conpanied by Tech. Sgts. Francis J. Harrington, Hor- 
vell D. Phelps and Cpl. John C. Arenburg. 

Tech, Sgt, John A. Doughtie was relieved as 1st 
Sgt, of the squadron and attached to the 29th Bon>- 
bardment Grovp Headquarters in the Personnel Sec- 
tion. 

Flying Cadet Wiley S. Adams was assigned to the 
6th from the Communications School at Scott Field, 

111 . 

Lieuts. Lynn R. lioore, John P. Gregg and Charles 
F, Franklin were assigned to Angola, Ind, ; Louis- 
ville, Ky. , and Baton Rouge, La., in the order named 
for the purpose of enlisting college personnel as 
Flying Cadets. 

43rd Bombardment Sq\adron> Since the middle of 
Wby instrument flights, tigh altitude bombing mis- 
sions, and cross-country navigation flights were 
Ewjcooplished. 

Over the pay day week-end, many men were forced to 
cancel their arrangements, due to the emergency 
alert guard called out for3 daysond nights, 

62nd Bombardment Squadron! Duiung the month of 
May, nearly all the officers were absent on various 
ferry and training missions. 

Chemical warfare training has been stressed dur- 
ing May, All personnel have been instructed in 
the fitting, wearing and care of the gas mask and 
precautions against chemical agents. 

Fort y-Fourth Bombardmen t Group (k) 

Hqrs . and Hqrs. ~ Squ;idron: Tvjenty-nine Selective 

Servic" men were received from Fort McPherson, Ga. , 
and assigned instead of attached to the squadron, 
thus being placed on the same status as the three 
year enlisted men. At present, they are undergo- 
ing recruit training and later will be assigned to 
various duties. 

In keeping with the desire of the Government to 
expand its Air Force preferably with college grad- 
uates, Lieuts. Shingler and Kumkel were sent to 
Tulane and Purdue Ikiiversities, re^ectively, to 
perform the necessary administrative work attendant 
\pon enlisting those graduates desirous of entering 
the Air Corps as Flying Cadets. 

Twice during the month Cgpt. Champion was tenpo- 
rarily relieved as Squadron Comm£aider due to his 
being sent on cross-country flights. These flights 
are made by officers of the Group in a very impromptu 
manner, in keeping with tho alertness program being 
carried on throughout the nation, 

66th Bombardment Squadron! Follovfing the appoint- 
ment of 1st Sgt. Bacsik as a Flying Cadet and his 
departure for Jackson, Iflss. for training. Staff 
Sgt. Hutton assumed duties as 1st Sgt. Best wishes 
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for success axe extended to Sgt. Bacsik. 

Staff Sgt. Koons successfully con{)leted the ii>- 
strument specialist course at Chanute Field, and 
returned to the squadron. 

67th Bombardment Squadron! Personnel are heing 
sent to the vaxioiis Mr 6oips Technical Schools as 
fa^t as openings arise. During the pa5t few weeks, 
16 men were sent to schools all over the country. 

Departing recently for Flying Cadet training 
were Frank W. Flanagan, better known as ‘•Flash'* 
Flanagan, for Albany, Ga., and Joseph I. %ridk for 
the lfi.ssissippi Institute of Aeronautics, Inc., 
Jackson, t&ss. We all wish them the best of luck. 

One of the sqi^adron's airplanes was transferred 
to another organization. To offset its loss, we 
received a B-17-B and a PT-17. ffe all hcpe to re- 
ceive our full quota of planes in the near future, 

68th Bombardment Squadront iikjor John A, Seun- 
ford,' 6ommanding Officer since the squadron was 
activated, was ordered to New Orleans, La. All 
Squadron personnel regret his d^arture and wish 
him "hsppy landings." Cept. C.D. Sluman, the new 
"skipper," assumed command on May 29. 

After considerable studying for the A.M. examin- 
ation, on the part of the major portion of the 
newer element of the organization, the day finally 
arrived, the examination being held on June 2. 

The squadron received its first "inoculation" of 
Selective Service Trainees, although they are only 
attached to it. It may be mentioned they exhibit 
the same earnest spirit as the Eegulars, 

Second Lieuts. Bobert L. Williams and Albert 
Orance are on detached service with two of the 
northern colleges. 

The organization now ohly lacks about 14 men to 
reach its authorized strength. 

Goodfellow Field, San Angelo. Texas > 

tke unique radio feature, ^titled "SPIN OUT OF 
THIS ONE," originating from the Post Recreation 
Hall at this field, recently staged its fourth 
presentation. 

As a fecial feature, three Flying Cadets from 
the new civilian basic school at Curtis Field, 
Brady, Texas, conpeted with three Flying Cadets 
from this field. When the smoke cleared away, the 
judges found that Flying Cadets J.C. Seale, H.A. 
Cunningham, and J.L. Gist, of Goodfellow, had top- 
ped the Curtis Field team of Flying Cadets Robert 
E. Long, W.O. Farrior, and V.B. Wilhite, although 
in the play-off between the high scorer from each 
team Mr. Farrior outpointed Mr, Cunningham for the 
individual prize. 

"SPIN OUT OF THIS Olffi" is put on by the Flying 
Cadet Detachment aaad presented entirely by their 
orwn personnel, in cooperation with the Post Public 
Relations Office. The script calls for each con- 
'estant to talk his way out of embarrassing or con- 
fusing hypothetical situations, with the Judges 
making their decision on the originality, quickness 
and ease of the contestant's response. 

Several minutes of the program are devoted to a 
■^alk, citing the opportunities and advantages in 
becoming a Flying Cadet in the U.S. Air Corps, 

The public response to this program has been gen- 
eral, and it is hoped to have it broadcast over the 
Texas State Network, 

With sunny weather assured for the rest of the 
season, the soft ball addicts have been zooming 
around this field, iimier the direction of Lieut. 
George Kinsey, Post Athletic Officer, eight soft 



ball teams were organized. The ball-wallopers 
are nearly ready to begin their night games, as a 
night lighting system is rapidly nearing conpletion. 

Tennis bugs will soon have their fun, as two 
courts are now under construction and they, too, 
are to be eqxiipped with lights to permit night 
playing. 

Lieut, Kimsey also annoxmoed that the Golf Driv- 
ing Range is in operation, with Pvt, Bud Brown, 
pro, as the instrxiotor. 

Officers men of the 275th Quartermaster Com- 
pany presented Ifester Sgt, Claude L. Shaffer with 
a watch on the eve of his retirement after 30 years' 
service with the U.S. Army. 

Lieut, Wm, N. Klove, Commending Officer of the 
275th, made the presentation after reading Sgt. 
Shaffer's record since his first enlistment, liferdi 
24, 1908. Sgt. Shaffer served on the Mexican bor- 
der, eilso in Hawaii, Panama and the Philippines, 

Tennis bugs will soon have their fun, as two 
courts are now under construction and they, too, 
are to be equipped with li^ts to permit night play- 
ing. 

Lieut. Kimsey also announced that the Golf Driv- 
ing Range is in operation, with Pvt, Bud Brown, ex^ 
pro, as the instructor. 

Cal-Aero Academ y^ Oxnard, Calif,, t 

^Flag'D^, June 14th, an ii^ressive ceremony 
is scheduled at the Air Corps Training Detachment 
at Cal-Aero Academy's Oxnard, Calif,, field. The 
Oxnard Lodge of Elks will conduct a patriotic cere- 
mony and flag raising and present the Detachment 
its regimental flag. 

Of the 111 Flying Cadets of Class 41-H, undergo- 
ing primary training at Cal-Aero Academy's Oxnard, 
Calif,, Training Center, 105 coupleted the course 
and were sent to the Air Corps new baaio training 
school at Bakersfield, Calif., as that Center's 
"break-in" class. 

With the conpletion of Cal-Aero Academy's huge 
new training centers at Ontario and Oxnard, Calif, , 
the original Cal-Aero center at Glendale, one of 
the original nine "Little Randolph's," was discon- 
tinued. 

By an odd quirk, every Cadet of the final Glen- 
dale class was from Colorado,' 

Kelly Field, Texas t 

A recent visitor at the Field, Lieut. Kennedy 
Dodds, is well qualified to know how it feels to 
be a private, he having had several months of actual 
e:q) 0 rience lately while a private in the 73rd Air 
Base Grovp (SP), of Kelly Field. How this came 
about makes an interesting story. In 1931, after 
graduating from Kelly Field and being commissioned 
a 2nd Lieut, in the Air Reserve, he served 16 
months on active duty at Scott Field, 111. In 1933, 
he resigned his commission and went into the insur- 
ance business in San Antoriio, Texas, 

Early this year, the local draft board indiacted 
him into the service as a recruit, Lieut, Dodds 
served in this cepacity until April 4, when he v®s 
recommissioned and assigned to Ellington Field, 
Houston, Texas, Tsdiere he is secretary of the ad- 
vanced flying school and recorder of the Flyi)ig 
Cadet Board. 
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Pvt. Sumner Crerard. Jr. 'was drafted In New York 
City. N.Y. end sent 'to Cajq3 Dix, N.J. Since he 
held a pri-vate pilot *s license, he was sent to this 
field, assigned to the 62nd School Squadron, end 
placed on duty in the Public Helations Office. On 
May 31, he was discharged from the Army to accept 
a commission in the Navy as an Snsign. He will be 
attached to the Office of the Administrator of 
port Control in Washington, D.C. Hnsign Gerard is 
the nephew of the former Ambassador to Germany at 
the time America entered the World Wear, J.W. Ger- 
ard. 



Ifeiqr men were scheduled to leave Kelly Field on 
June 5 by car and train for their new station at 
Taft, Calif., the organizations leaving being the 
73rd Air Base Gro\p (SP), 327th, 328th, 329th, 
and the 63rd Air Base Squadron (SP). The 79th 
terlel Squadron will leave at a later date. 

The 330th and 331st Squadrons were slated to 
leave for Phoenix, Ariz. , on June 6, 1941. 

The Dental Clinic at the Station Hospital has 
foxir women who act as dental assistants and one as 
an oral hygienist. Can this be the reason so many 
men have developed toothaches at the field? 

May 17th 'was the occasion of an ''all-out” and 
'•total'' ejpansion party for the 63rd School Squad- 
ron. The menu and all arrangements were cspably 
manipulated by the new 1st Sgt. and Personnel Sgt., 
W. C. Watkins and J. Casper, Jr., re^ectively. 
Refreshments were plentiful, especially fried chick- 
en. Music was provided by the 4 ACES, local color- 
ed boys of better than average talent. 

Every Tuesday evening at 9|30 P.M. , over Radio 
Station K.T.S.A., Kelly Field presents to the pub- 
lic certain phases of activity and personnel on the 
Field. Kelly Field was to join with Randolph Field 
on June 9 in a half-hour broadcast over NBC's red 
network. 

Staff Sgts. W.H. King and W.M. Thonpson were pro- 
moted to Tech. Sgt. on Ivfay 1st. The entire Squad- 
ron extends felicitations and best wishes. 

Tech. Sgt. L.W. Cundiff and Staff Sgt. H.C. Dobo 
both received diplomas from the A.C. Institute with 
grades above 90. 



Sgt. P.H. Curtner is preparing a. Sqvadron orches- 
tra and glee club on a Fred Waring scale; the only 
difficulty he has encountered so far is obtaining a 
sound proof room for "all out*' practice. 



Tvrenty-four years after his father enlisted in 
the Army, James Carpenter, 18, is now at Kelly 
Field, u^er the expert instruction of his father. 
Master Sgt. Ross Carpenter, who, for the greater 
part of nine years, was on duty at Kelly Field. He 
enlisted in the Air Corps out of curiosity because 
he -wanted to know what makes an airplane fly. 



Starting the season with only three of last year's 
men, the 63rd School Squadron won the Post Basket- 
ball Cbanpionship for the second successive time. 

The team won ten out of 12, as conpared with 
last year's record of eleven wins and only one de- 
feat. 

Presentation of the ohampionship trophy was made 
at a recent gathering in Ifengar 18. Refreshment s 



were served and pictures made of the team with Capt. 
Horry S. Bishep presenting the trophy. 

Brookl ey Field, M obile, Ala. t 

Distinguished visitors during Jfey included Ifaj. 
General George H. Brett, Brig, General O.P. Echols, 
Gen. G. Reybold, Col. R.A. Dunn, from Washington, 
D.C.; Col. F.S. Matthews from the Inspector Gener- 
al's Department, viho made an ini^eotion of this 
post Ifay 7 and 8, and I»ir, Burtcxi L. Hunter, Chief 
Examiner on Defense Activities for the Federal Bud- 
get Bureau, who wks in conference with the Commend- 
ing Officer, Col. George S. Warren. 

Cti Ifay 8, 2nd Lieut. W. Hugh JfclVhorter, one of 
the first officers assigned to this field, -was trans- 
ferred to Selfridge Field, I£ch. 

On Sunday, June 2, Cedar Point Road, on the east 
side of the post, was closed to civilian traffic. 

Col. Warren at a meeting of Aviation Committee, Post 
Office end Air Line officials, gave notice that 
Brookley Field vrauld be officially closed to all 
commercial aviation, including radio service, on 
June 15. 

Construction is progressing rapidly. Barracks and 
utilities will shortly be available for the enlist- 
ed personnel, and the present tent canp will soon 
become a memory. 

On Hby 29, Cspt. Joseph T. Clark, 1st Lieuts. A. 
Leclair and George Prentice represented Brookley 
Field as judges of the conpetitive drill by stud- 
ents of University Military Acadeny, 

New officers reporting for duty were 1st Lieuts, 
George H. Herrman, Air Corps; James Owen Smith, In- 
fantry, and 2nd Lieut. James Edwin Brunson, Signal 
Corps, 

The 106th Observation Squedron, Alabama National 
Guard, P^pt, Stevenson, Commanding, has been using 
Brookley Field as a base of operations for gunnery 
practice durii:g the past three weeks, 

l^^lton Fi e ld. Calif, t 

Leaving on Ifey 20th for the new air base at Port- 
land, Ore., v/ere 263 enlisted men and four officers 
of the 55th Pursuit Groip> (interceptor), a new unit 
formed and trained at this station on May 20th. The 
officers were lfa.j. James W. McCauley, Capts, Carl K. 
Bowen, Jr, and George F, Hockel, and Lieut, Charles 
P, Sinpson, 

Hamilton Field acted as host for a brief period 
to 21 B-17-D's, which paused here for a short time 
prior to taking off for Haivaii. With the spron 
erwded with our big visitors, most of the ‘'pea 
shooters” scattered on cross-country ndssicais, re- 
turning after the flight had cleared on its 2„40G- 
mile trip. This occasion also afforded the Core- 
mender of the GH(J Air Force, who acconpanied the 
bombers, an opportunity to renew acquaintance in 
this area. 

Highlight of the ASS activities in Uhy was the 
staging of an eight-act vaudeville show, with the 
entire cast being conposed of station personnel. 
Supporting the entertainers rms the vrell-recoived 
post orchestra, directed by Sgt. William Wo,yland. 
Both post swimming pools are now open and, v;ith 
the advent of summer weather, are playing to capac- 
ity houses. The sunshine is also putting a pre- 
mi-um on seats in the A&R beats, which are in great 
demand for fishing and cruising. Some fine enter- 
tainment is being regularly provided the garrison 
by the Northern California WPA Concert Band and 
Chorus, Given in a hangar, the last concert drew 
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an aiidience of over 800. 



ifej. P.D. Marrill said goodbye to kis contnand, 
the 21st Pursuit Squadron, at a dinner given in his 
honor, prior to assiuiing command of the 54th Puiv 
suit Oroin. Lieut. William D. Dyess assumed coi> 
nwnd of the 21st. 

Second Lieuts. Halston L. Crew, Charles £. Stans- 
berry, Hubert I. Egenes, Annin J. ITucker, and Har- 
old T. Wright were placed on temporary duty as fly- 
ing cadet recruiting officers in various education- 
al. institutions in California. 1st Lieuts. Donald 
Montgomery and Lawrence W. Parcher were assigned to 
Edgewood Arseneil, J£l. , to pursue a course in chem- 
ical ivarfare. 

Assigned to the 46th Air Base Squadron is Capt. 
George W. Conners, recently called to active duty. 

Transferred with the recently activated 55tli 
Pursuit Grovj) for permanent station in Portland 
were Jfej. James W. McCauley; Ceyts. George E. Heo- 
kel and Carl K. Bowen, Jr, ; 1st Lieuts, Thomas W. 
Jackson, Horace D. Neeley, Ernest W. Keating, Jack 
S. Jenkins, and Leo E. Dusard, Jr,; 2nd Lieuts. 
Edward H. Tolan, Charles P. Sinpson, Kenneth H. 
Potter, Charles E. Heitz, Eenton H. Butler, Wendell 
J. Kelley, Ered P. Dollenberg, Jack H. Wertz, Doi>- 
aid E, Houseal, Erancis J, Pope and George H. Chip- 
man, 

%)orting new oak leaves are Majs, Harold E, 
Wentsch, Ease S-1, and Jacob W, McCrillis, engineer- 
ing officer. Lieut. William Lane, Jr, becomes 
skipper of Headquarters Squadron, 35th Pursuit 
Grovj), 

Par r Aero Tech Inc, , Albany. Ga. : 

Plying' tadet John E. Stewart, of Ambler, Pa. , a 
stxident at this flying school, became a member of 
the Caterpillar Club at approximately 9:10 o'clock 
on the morning of May 15, vdien his safety belt ac- 
cidentally opened and he fell from his airplane 
while on a routine training flight with his instruc- 
tor, Cadet Stewart's parachute came to his rescue 
and he floated safely to the ground, landing about 
five miles southwest of the Albany airport. He 
was shaken vp in laixding but not seriously injured. 

Elmendorf Eield, Anchorage, Alaska! 

This Group, organized at tferch Eield, Calif,, and 
constituted on Eebruary 1, 1940, as an active unit 
of the Regular Army, with station in Alaska, con- 
sisted of Hqrs, and Hqrs. Squadron, 34th Pursuit 
Squadron (Int), 36th (H) and 37th (m) Bombardment 
Squadrons. 

With the ei^pansion and reorganization of the Air 
Corps, the 34th and 37th Squadrons were lost from 
the Group. However, upon arrival of the Group in 
Alaska, there were assigned to it the 18th Pursudt 
Squadron (int), from Hemilton Eield, Calif., and 
she 73rd Bombardment Squadron (M) , from McChord 
PI eld. Wash. 

The original Commanding Officer was Lieut. Col. 
'Silliam H. Crom, but several months later Lieut, 

Col, Lotha A, Smith took charge. Shortly before 
she Group made its first move towards Alaska, Maj, 
L.W, Titus, then Captain, became its Commander. 

Hqrs. and Hqrs, Squadron: This organization em- 

barised on the transport "S\. bB.hiel*' on February 
12, 1941, At noon, wth the band playing, the boat 
pulled away from the Fort Ifeson docks to arrive in 
Seward on the 24th, The weather was surprisingly 
good end the trip was most pleasant. For most of 



the passengers this was their first ocean voyage. 
Certainly, very few had been to the land of the 
so-called "Jfidnight Sun" before. 

Kodaks, seafsickness, whales, deep waters, storms 
waves were new subjects for discussion. Many 
of the passengers, including those detailed to more 
discomforting tasks of K.P.'s and guard details, 
TKsre developing a weak feeling in the midsection 
where their stomach should be. 

Everything from chewing tobacco and fish-hooks 
to transportation equipment made up the cargo. 
Quartermaster, Ordnance, Signal Corps, ^&dioal 
Corps, Eield .^tillery. Infantry, C.C.C. troeps, 
and last, but not least. Air Corps personnel made 
up the passenger list. Civilian and Army d^end- 
ants made up most of the remaining mixed load. 

Soon after leaving San Francisco, all passengers 
r^orted on deck for life boat drill. Most all 
were excuused for the balance cf the first aftei>» 
noon to enjoy the ride, scenery, suinset, and other 
expected sights. 

While in Seattle the men wore granted leave from 
the ship for a couple of days. Seemingly, that 
stay was enjoyed by eill. The only step before 
reaclxing Seward was to unload C.C.C. boys near 
Ketchikan. This stop gave the camera enthuisiasts 
plenty to work at. 

Staying overnight in Seward, a pleasuorable train 
ride to Anchorage was stexted. Deep snov;s and 
drifts, glaciers, peaks, and forests made up only a 
part of the beautifuil scenery. The "Loep" was a 
most wonder fiil sight. 

Since arrival here, the Group was reactivated 
under the commfind of l&j. Titus, assisted by Lieut. 
T.W. Fishbum, as Adjutant. Much work and planning 
was done. The Headquarters Squadron was placed in 
command of Lievut. C.E, Peters, Later, Lieut. Hor- 
ace W. Patch joined to help out as Squadron Ad- 
jutant in addition to his other duties. 

Elmendorf Eield, being merely a hep and skip from 
Anchorage, the personnel rapeax to keep themselves 
well occupied. All seem to be hsppy and eipecting 
d^endents and friends on each boat. 

All in all, Alaska to most everyone is a much 
different place than was anticipated. 

18th Pursuit Squjadro n ( int.) I A nuuiiier of years 
ago few people realized the inportance that the 
aiiplane would bring to the Territory of Alaska. 
Today there axe still many people who do not real- 
ize that the aiiplane is rspidly helping to bring 
the territory into a closely knit umit. Today the 
aiiplane is the main mode of travel in Alaska end 
Alaska ranks high in tlue number of planes owned 
and operated, privately, per capita. 

This squadron, stationed at Hamilton Eield es a 
unit of the 55tb Pursuit Group (int), sailed for 
Alaska from Ft. Jfason on February 12th, its person- 
nel including Capt. Norman Sillin, Squadron Com- 
mander; Lieuts. Robert Maipin, Pat Arnold, William 
Bowie, Anthony Grossetta, Charles Gayle, Wm. Acj- 
derson, Theodore Barbera, Ellsworth Booth, Robert 
Finwall, Eldon Fisher, Carl Gexver, Richard Hagen, 
Clayton Larson, Joseph Littlepage, Louis Houclc, 

John Muiphy and Demis Woodruff, Among the enlist- , 
ed men Sgts. Hahn, tfaynard, Swanson and Kephart 
were the tep noncommissioned officers. 

Two steps wore made enroute, one at Seattle and 
the other at Yakutat, Alaska. 

The Seattle stop was just, "the thing,-' as near- 
Ij' all the officers and men puirchased equipment, 
ujseful and otherwise, VJhile in Seattle, rank was 
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added to the sqiiadroji, when 2nd Lleuts. Wm. A. Bowie 
and Patrick Arnold were promoted to 1st Lieut. We 
haven't seen the cigars yet. 

Stopping at Yakatat for a day. the squadron over- 
ran the small town, and some venturesome souls vis- 
ited the air field the engineers are building there. 
At Yakatat we encountered our first Alaskan Indians 
and tsade a few friends among them. 

Arriving at Seward on the 21st of February, we 
quickly boarded the train and were off to Anchor^ 
age end Blmendorf Field. feet of film were 

used on the train trip, the scenery being some of 
the best in the world. 

Lieut. Bowie took over as Squadron Operations 
Officer and Lieut. Arnold as Engineering Officer, 
with Lieuts. Orossetta and Houck as assistants. 
Lieut. Larsen was Squadron Adjutant until Lieut. 
Woods, a newcomer, took over. Lieut. Ifeipin was 
transferred from the Squadron, but two newcomers, 
Lieuts. Huey and Cadle, joined from Stockton, Calif. 
Lieuts. Littlepage and Booth are taking care of 
Squadron communications; Lieut Gayle, supply; and 
Tieut. Finwall, mess officer. Lieut. Anderson is 
taking care of squadron armament with Sgts. Hinkle 
-and Umlor as very capable assistants. Until re- 
cently, Lieuts. Miiphy and Woodruff performed staff 
duty at Gro\p Headquarters. . Lieut. Fisher is recre- 
ation and athletic officer, assisted by 1st Sgt. 
Eephart. Lieuts. Barbara and Hagen and Sgt. Good- 
man are assistants to Lieut. Carver, who handles 
technical svpply. Sgts. Gilbreath, Ifaynard, Tweedy 
and Hahn take care of the fishing department, while 
Maj. Sillin is close behind when time permits. 

Citizens of the Territory were greatly interest- 
ed and commented quite freely about the Air Corps 
during our first day in the air, as our type of 
flying was something new to them. It is all old 
stuff now. A stiff training program has vMpped 
all the pilots into shepe and the squadron can just- 
ly say with pride that come -»d>at may, it is ready 
to -carry out any assignment. 

Among those reenlisting another stretch was Mas- 
ter Sgt. Hahn, who completed 18 years' service. 

Members of the squadron camera club are hunting 
for a suitable darl^oom or lumber with which to 
build one. 

36th Bombardment Squadron t With only the air 
echlon of the squadron still in the Ifaited States, 
or, to use the local phrase, ''outside,*' the squad- 
ron finally came to rest at its so long-ago desi^ 
nated station. 

The movement of the squadron was performed with 
as perfect a coordination as possible, and the ar- 
rival at the port of embarkation at Seattle, Wash. , 
was as orderly as thoiigh it might have been re- 
hearsed. Hecords will reveal that in its first 
year of existence the 36th has had its share of dif- 
..ferent types of housing facilities. To the average 
person, Alaska has its chief produce in the form 
of mud and water, and the vicinity of Elmendorf 
.Field seemed the seventh heaven in that respect. 

The morale of the squadron menbers seemed to suf- 
fer no drastic changes and, with the exception of 
a •'few'* oases of mal de mer, no physical effects 
were noted. The 36th arrived at Elmendorf Field 
with the objective of aooonplishing a task involv- 
ing innumerable hardships wA. with a determination 
to further an envious record of achievement. 

73rd Bombardment Squadron (M') > This gro\p of 
aerial pioneers^, under tke commend of Cept. Jack 
H. Qonohew, had many extxaordinaiy experiences, the 



latest being the recent flight from MbChord Field, 
Wash,, to Elmendorf Field, covering a total distance 
of 2,000 over British Columbia, Yukon, and Alaska. 

The flight of Bombers left MbChord Field and 
headed north over Puget Sound, on past Seattle and 
Bellingham; on across the Canaxiian border, follow- 
ing the Fraser Hiver past the small historical towns 
of Hope and Llooet, across William Lake and Quesnel 
to the picturesque town of Prince George, The 
flight remained overnight in this British ColunH 
bian town, and was welcomed to the Territory and 
town at a banquet given by the Lord Mayor of Prince 
George, The following day the grorp headed on 
north through the Findlay Valley for ^proximately 
500 miles to Watson Lake and then west to Whitehorse, 
landing just a few minutes before a snowstorm hit 
the town. Adverse weather conditions necessitated 
an overnight stay in the hub city of the Yvikon Ter- 
ritory, the hunters' outpost and wanderers' para- 
dise, The airmen were thus afforded the opportun- 
ity of enjoying the northern hogiitality, not to 
mention the delicious moose steaks. Next morning 
the sky was blue and crystal clear and the journey 
northward was resumed, the planes \idnging their 
way over frozen Kluane Lake, crossing the Yukon, 
Alaskan border, following the Tanana Hiver, for 
about 500 miles to Fairbanks and lending at Ladd 
Field, where the contingent was greeted by Lt, Col. 
Bale V, Gaffney and men of his comnsand. Because 
of bad weather, the airmen remained overnight at 
Anchorage, but were able to push on next morning, 
passing the gigantic Mt, MoKinley, enroute to Elmen?- 
dorf Field, their new home. Although the post is 
still in the early stages of construction and the 
housing facilities are inadequate, the men of the 
fighting 73rd set to work with the q?irit for big- 
ger and better things, giving a new feeling of se- 
curity to the people of Alaska. 

Scott Field. Belleville. Ill, t 

This post was Wck in the good graces of patri- 
otic societies following the feat of a 6CWyeax— old 
Belleville steeplejack, now employed as a painter 
on a Scott Field WPA project. 

For two days no flag flew at the top of the tall 
steel pole in front of the post headquarters build- 
ing. Interested soldiers agreed that the flag 
certainly should fly over Arny posts, A C^viarter- 
master private, Carl Sontag, former power conpany 
lineman, volunteered to "shirxny" vp the slick pole, 
but he had been away from his pole-climbing too 
long, and his arms grew tired before he reached the 
top. 

Then Louis Ackerman, former steeplejack, stepped 
forward. He quickly fashioned a "walking" bosxm's 
chair, and swarmed vp to the top of the pole, 75 
feet. And so the flag flies again over Scott Field 
for all to see. 

At the Eadio Communications School, the only one 
of its kind in the U.S, Army .Air Corps, life is 
serious, with little time for fluff and drill even 
during off hours. This is reflected in the read- 
ing tastes of the 9,000 men on the post. Each 
month they spend epproximately $750 for magazines 
at the post exchanges. In addition, literally 
thousands of magazines are contributed by citizens 
of Belleville, St. Louis, and other nearby coramvnities 
eager to do their bit for soldier comfort. 

Engrossed in their studies, most of the radio stup- 
dents pass \p the "girl" picture magazines with their 
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glamorous beauties for aviation, radio and other 
technical magazines, a survey sboHSi 

Lessons on cutting fancy ospers with a carving 
knife might well be taken from U.S. Iray Mr Corps 
butchers and cooks. 

tfess officers and cooks at this post are instruct* 
ed in the prcper methods of cutting various tjpes 
of meat. 

McChord Field, Wash. > 

tW local training flight of 2nd Lieut. Cytaan 
Fenix and Fvt. Lonzo A. Wri^xt on Iby 20, mariced 
the first one by personnel of the newly organized 
86th Bombardment Squadron at this field. In a re» 
cent breek*vp of the 17th Boad)ardment Grotp, an 
old organization long stationed at McOxord Field, 
the 86th came into being but, due to the lade of 
equipment, this newly bom organization could not 
epread its wings. This fast growing new squadron, 
however, will soon have its full share of flights 
at the field. 

The 89th Beconnaissance Squadron and its satel* 
lite organizations, the 19th and 20th Bsconaissance 
Squadrons, returned by auto, trusk, and air to this 
field on June 3rd, from maneuvers at Felt Field, 
%okane, Waish. 

The field maneuvers added Lieuts. A.U. Thomson, 
B.B. Saopson, H.H. Schwane, £.H. Valorz, B.E. Weg» 
ner, and J.C. Townsend to the principal pilots of 
the three organizations. 

95th Bombardment SoMadront Divorced ccnpletely 
from ail newly activated squadrons, now full-fledged 
organizations and ccnpletely on their own, the 95th 
has finally settled down to taking care of its ovav 
menhers and preparing for the eventual change of 
permanent station to Fendletoo, Ore. 

With practically full enlisted strength and a 
modest total of 18 officers - reduced from some 
60-odd - the squadron administrative section found 
plenty to do to reach normalcy of operation. 

The new Squadron Commander, 1st Lieut. Edward J. 
York, has been a member thereof since September 16, 
1939. 

First Lieut. J.C. Bailey, Lieuts. Keith H« 
Thomas, George E. Swannack, Bobert U. Cray and War- 
ren A. Beth were transferred to the 95th from the 
34th Bombardment Squadron. 

Latest transfers o\jt included 1st Lieuts. Ivan 
W. Tamsky and Harold B. Houston to the 12th Bomb. 
Crotp (Light); Levi E. Butler, Jr., to Hq. and Hq. 
Sq^., 17th Bomb. Crovp 2nd Lieut. Bi chard B. 
James to 47th Bomb. Crovp (Light), destined for 
Fresno, Calif. 

On detached service to various universities and 
colleges in connection with the organizing and en- 
rolling of grovps of college students as Flying 
Cadets were 2nd Lieuts. Everett W. Holstrom, to 
Oregon State College, and Cray to the University 
of Oregon. 

Second Lieut, Maynard W. Bell, Squadron Adjutant, 
was ordered to the Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for a epecial 2 months* 
course of instruction. 

Becent promotions for enlisted men created plenty 
of excitement. Those who received the congratula- 
tionsfrom their buddies were; Sgt. Samuel Gedizis, 
promoted to Staff Sgt.; Qpls. Wm. D. Tyler, 
David A. Castleberry, Carl Klein and Abe S. Skol n i k 
to Sgt. { Fvts. 1st Cl. James L. Hill, Joseph B, Ed- 



wards, Lindell E. Hendrix, Irvin B. Israel, Baymond 
F. O'Hara, end Fvt. Charles J. Kozpl, to Cpl. 

Bated Air Mechanics were C^l. Bichard L. Poyourow. 

1st Cl, , and Fvts. David C. Leonard, George H. Wood- 
ward, and Donald W. FVye, 2nd Cl. 

Ffc. Jack E. Storey wM enrolled in the radio 
course at Scott Field, til. 

The morale of enlisted personnel at this field 
is kqit at a high level due largely to the u^eas- 
efforts of Capt. Baymond L. Bell, Education and 
Heoreaticn officer. Since his arrival, the Base 
E and B Office has been directly retponsible for a 
very successful season of various types of ^orts. 

At present Cept. Bell and his assistants are pro- 
moting softball and volleyball coiqpetition between 
the various organizations and rivalry is already 
keen. 

McChord soldiers will soon have a theatre of 
their own. The building will be ready to operate 
in about two months. 

Cept. Bell has been equally successful in pro- 
moting educational activities, 53 men attending 
Knapp ' 8 Business Cell ege in Tacoma, Wash. Whan 
this class coapletes the 13-weak course another 
grovp will be formed. It is planned to form classes 
of a like nature at Clover Park High School, lo- 
cated three miles from the post. Training will 
also soon include courses in Danish, clerical work, 
mathematics, engineering, drafting, photogrspiy* 
etc. > 

In the line of recreation, the E & B Officer has 
unde it possible for organizations to use tran^orta-. 
tion for recreation and si^t-seeing trips on Sun- 
days; finances free dances regvdarly; promotes 
special shows such as YMUA vaudevilles, etc. { and 
has established pionic and swi a wi n g areas nearby. 

An unocevpied CCC Caap at Cu sh man Lake Is being 
investigated as a possible rest caap for McChord 
Field persoiuael. 

All these measures for this benefit of Ibacle Sm s 
soldiers at McChord Field play a big part in main- 
taining aorale at a high level. 

Marshall Field. Fort Bi ley, Kens. ; 

1st Observation Squadroni 1^. C.T, Mewer re- 
sumed -nmnwnH of the Ist Observation Squadron after 
conpleting the G-2 Course at the Commend and Gener- 
al Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans,, relieving 
apt, Vernon C. Smith, who was in teaporary connand, 

C^t. E.1A Ihirfield and Lieut. E.C. Woltz are 
pursuing the G-2 Course, Comnajnd and General Staff 
School. Lieut. J.F. Mconay succeeded Cept. Fair- 
field as armament officer and Lieut. N.E. Cole 
succeeded Lieut. Wolt* as C^erations Officer. 

Licuts.E.H. Heed, D.C. Jones, G.K. Blank, H.J. 
Boutzong, W.L. Reynolds, A.C., W.T. Chanpion, ItC., 

17 existed men are on detached service at 
r.Bnp Forrest, Manchester, Tenn., to conduct observa- 
tion, recoxnalssance and unpire tranq>ortation for 
an estimated duration of five weeks. 

Four new plazxes, three 0— 49's and one YO-50, were add- 
ed to the Squadron. They were designated as ’•Jegis* 
and are being utilized in liaison, field artillery 
and cavalry missions. 

The personnel at the field are proud of their new 
bachelor officers' quarters, recently opened, same 
being inaugurated by a house warming party and buf- 
fet svpper given by the bachelor officers residing 
there as hosts to the Harried contingent of the 
squadron. A standing invitation is extended to all 
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officers to visit our B.O.Q. and to nake this their 
overnight stop whenever possible. 

dll personnel of the squadron are pursuing a very 
active training progreun i^ch monapolizes the grea^ 
er part of their time. She program is exceptional* 
ly concentrated, as the squadron must prepare its 
20 new officers and recruits for the sxonner maneu* 
vers. 

On Ifey 1^20, 1941, the sqtiadxon was injected 
by Lieut. Col. A.G. Hamilton, Air Officer of the 
2nd Amy and former C.O. of the 1st Obsn. Sq^. 

It sppears that the new officers of the squadron 
have sufficient time for **ole Ban Cvpid"* in ^ite 
of their intensive training. Lieut. Ernest £. 
Booth's recent marriageto Ifiss Edna Eileen Whitson; 
Lieut. William A. Jensen to Miss Tay Blankenship, 
and Lieut. Victor A. Gille^ie to i&ss Lois Ifes 
Wright bear out this statement. Xhe squadron still 
boasts 20 more most eligible bachelors - that is, 
at this writing. 

Sgt. Earl W. Clifton, 3rd Weather Squadron, was 
appointed a Flying Cadet in the June 4th Class at 
the Air Corps Training Detachment, Califoziiia Aero 
Training Corps, Oxnard, Calif. We all wish him 
much success. 

Approximately 50f<> of the enlisted personnel ere 
away from this station pursuing tech^cal instruc- 
tion at the Air Corps Schools at Chanute, Scott, 
and Lowry Fields. 

A total of 35 men, ranging in grade from Pvt. 

1st Cl. to Staff Sgt. was transferred to Moffett 
Field, Calif., as a cadre for the formation of new 
Squadrons. 

Hickam Fields T.^ t 

Bombardment Group 

23rd Bombardment Sqxiadron (5) t ' ifa.i . Saunders, 
Comnanding Officer and iBaseb^l Coach, piloted the 
23rd team to the Group Chanpionship as well as the 
chaspionship of Hidcam Field. 

Every one enjoyed himself very much at the squad- 
ron party on ^ril 28. Those present in addition 
to ifej. Saunders and squadron members were the 5th 
Group Commander, Colonel Farthing; 72nd Squadron 
Commander, Ifeij. Meehan, and Majs. Bose, Turner, 
Cepts. Waldron, Erdman, and Allen. "More and big- 
ger squadron parties is the motto.** 

The Squadron won the "Goon" (5th Group Trcphy) 
for the lowest mil error bombing during the month 
of i^ril, 

31st Bombardment Squadron (h)i The squadron ex- 
trai^ congratulations to Lieut. Cecil L. Faudkner 
on his marriage on Ifey 10 to l&ss Fay Dodd, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Dodd of the U.S.S. Honolulu. 

Cadet Gilmore E. Holton, celestial navigator and 
graduate of the Pan American Air Line School of 
Navigation, Miami, Florida, was added to the organ- 
ization. 

72nd Bombardment Squadron (E) 8 Maj. Arthur W, 
Meeban was relieved as Squadron Commander by Lieut. 
Col. Edwin B. Bobzien. The best of luck is extend- 
ed him on his new assignment. Col. Bobzien bails 
from Wheeler Field, T.H., and all wish for him a 
pleasant and profitable sojourn in the squadron. 

Flying Cadet Francis K. McAllister, a graduate 
of the Pan-American Airways Navigation School at 
Mdami, Florida, was recently assigned to the squad- 
ron. 

•Rer.nrmA jssance Squadron (H')i The "4th" e»» 
tends a hearty welcome to Cadets Boy B. Brifh^, 
Stanly Cottage and Bdwaxd L. Daniels, who were re- 



cently assigned to it. 

11th Bombardment Group 

A victory celebration was in ord^ for the 42n d 
Bomb. Squadron at the conclusion of the recent 
Groip baseball tournament. Led by the big bat of 
Pvt. 1st Cl. Wilbur S. Gravitt and the strong arm 
of Tech. Sgt. "Snuffy" Smith, the 42nd raced through 
the league without a defeat until the last game, 

Hqrs. Squadron upsetting the applecart. Each play- 
er was presented with a leather jacket bearing the 
squadron's Insignia over a pair of crossed bats. 

The 42nd received flying cadet B.B. Tarbutton 
from the Pan-American Navigation School. 

Becent additions to the Group were Cspt. A. Mau— 
lenberg from Langley Field, and Cadst Bobert D. 
S|pitzer. 

Pvt. 1st Cl. Joseph M. Strickland departed for 
the to attend the Allan Hancock College 

of Aeronautics at Santa Marla, Cslif. Qpl. Carrol 
Cramer peissed the examination for appointment as 
Flying Cadet, and will return to a m ai n land school 
to join the next available class. 

Aloha to Flying Cadets Whitelqy and Wright, navi- 
gators attached to the 50th Heconnaissanoe Squadron 
(H). It is hoped they do not run into the Golden 
Gate Bridge on a "Local Navigation Ifission." 

Wright Field. Ohio: 

2 ^. General John F. Curry, former Chief of En- 
gineering Division, McCook Field, from 1924— 1927, 

Bnfi at present commarding the Northwestern Air Dis- 
trict, visited Wright Field on May 26, enroute to 
Washington. Many persons on the present staff of 
the Ifeteriel Division served under General Curry 
when he was oommandirg officer of the superseded 
Engineering Division, and a warm vrelcome always 
asaaits his too infrequent visits. 

Brig, General Oliver P. Echols, Chief of Jfeteriel 
Division, Office Chief of Air Corps, was at Wright 
Field on June 2 for one of his frequent conferences 
with the engineering staff. 

New Officers Beporting to Wright 

Amrmg t.ba p.ers ' arriving at Wright Field to 

join the expanded Ifeteriel Division during the lat- 
ter part of Ifey weres ifaj. B.H. Wheat, from Cin- 
cinnati, assigned to Contract Section; Capt. A.P. 
Cunmings, Scotia, N. T., Aircraft Badio Laboratory; 
Cspt. K.N. Ugrow, Alexandria, Va. , lieuts. Wm. A. 
Walker, MbCleod, Texas, and J.L. Ghesebrough, Brain- 
erd, IHnn. , Field Service Section; Capt, J.H. Bray, 
Wilmington, Calif., Industrial Planning Section; 
Lieuts. W.L. Hardy, Astoria, N.Y., Power Plant Lab- 
oratory; W.J. Sciver, Philadelphia, Aircraft Lab- 
oratory; E.F. Kreusoh, Dayton, Ohio, Prod\icticn 
Erglneering Section; and H.J. Taylor, Seattle, Wash., 
Technical Staff, Experimental Engineering Section. 

Albrook Field, Panama Canal Zone 

1 6th Pursuit Group 

29th Pursuit Squadro ni Effective ISay 1, 1941, 
Anthony S. Gojlewicz and Pauil A. Ward vrere promoted 
to Tech. Sgt.; Alvin W. Breaxley, Clement A. Ettner, 
Chester A. Galecki, Ifex A. Gibson. Thomas I, Hughes, 
Jr., H.A. Johnson, C&rles F. Kutz, Hi chard Frost and 
UojkE. Griffith, Jr., to Staff Sgt.; Ifeurice H. 
Lauber, Allen E. Elrod, John C. Groblewski, Lawrence 
L. Lewis, James E. O'Berlin, Grady W. Hooper, Peter 
J. Jacobsen, Frank Nfeyeski, Clarence Buggs to Sgt.? 
Andrew P. Sostak, Baymond C. Thonpson, Loucian H. 
West, Albert E. Wicks, Joe S. Ifalambri, Stanly 
Matisewskl, Inoocenzo Bronzino and Adolph Espinos to 
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Opl. 

staff Sgts. Paul McGriffln and dndrevr Whitehead 
returned to the IMted States on May 16. 

Stationed at the Bio Bato Gunnery Gasp for gisinery 
tilth this Squadron trere Tech. Sgt, dnthox^ S. i. 
Gojlewicz, Staff Sgt. Charles £. Patton. Sgts. Peter 
J. Jacobsen, Thonas T. Goddard, Wm. C. Vyeve, Cpl. 
Hobert B. Buane, Ptrts. P.B. latta, J.C. Norris, 
Charles H. Scannell and Jade £, Stenp. 

24th Pursuit Squadron t Pvt. 1st Cl. Charles J. 
Howell and Pvt. £ugene H. Baer were transferred re- 
cently to the Provisional dir Base Betachmenb. 

Sgt. Wm. B. Gtlbart and Cpl. Boland B. Jehl were 
detailed to the Technical School at Bio Hato to pur- 
sue a course of instruction in aircraft engines. 

Tech. Sgt. Charles H. Culpepper departed for 
Walter Beed General Hospital, Washington, D.C.| 

Tech. Sgt. Harry P. Patterson and Staff Sgt. James 
C, Baxley for Kelly Field, Texas, and Selma, Ala., 
respectively. 

Promoted to Tech. Sgt. on ^ril 1 were 1st Sgt. 
Barry P. Patterson, Staff Sgts. Stuart S. Broucher, 
Charles H. C\ilp^er, Wm. Quigl^ and Harry 0. 
Sullivan, and on May 1, Staff Sgts. Clarence J. 
Langlinais and Parke N. Ward. 

Promoted on May 1, 1941, were Tech. Sgt. Amend A. 
Ihpre to I&ister Sgt.; Sgts. Morris D. Colton, Wm. 

L. Grant, Alfred J. Lewandowski, Daniel T. Lilley, 
Leon G. Lorett and Irenes J. Theriault to Staff 
Sgt.; Opls. Frank W. Blending, Dewey Collins, Thomas 

M, Frederidc, Cornelius P. Ginn, Maynard M. {Montgom- 
ery, Henry P. Schmohl and Walter K, Wills to Sgt.; 
Pvts. 1st Cl. Willie P, Phillips, Warren A« Bitter, 
Leo J. Bodrigue, Samuel J. Tuminella and PHs. John 
J. Cullen, Leroy V. Fenstermacher and Boland B. Jehl 
to Cpl, 

43 rd Pu r suit Squadron ! The 43rd and 24th Pursuit 
Squadrons combined their efforts to make an outing 
at Farfan Beach a double-header of fun and frolic. 
Befreshments were plentiful, and both organizations 
coepeted in various games, honors being about equal- 
ly divided. 

The 43rd turned out en masse to witness the wed- 
ding of 2d Lieut. Bobert L. Baseler and llss Joyce 
Bance, of Balboa, Canal Zone. The newlyweds depart- 
ed to enjoy a vacation in the XMted States. 

Hqrs. Sqdn. , 19th Bomb. Wingt On May 8, Opl. 
Douglas T. Tabor and Pvt. James W. Bailey were pro- 
moted to Sgt. The latter is on detached service os 
a l&litazy "Flatfoot" on the Atlantic side. 

The Albrook Field baseball team, on May 25, won 
the baseball chaspionship of the Panama Canal De- 
partment. There were nine teams in the League, 
representing various branches of the service. 

Albrook won 14 games out of 16 played for a per- 
centage of .875. 

Howard Field. Pa na ma Canal Zone. 

The new post office at this field was opened on 
June 2 in a tenporary location in the east section 
of the Di^ensary, opposite the Commissary. 

Bathing at the Howard Field beach is one of the 
principal attractions of the post. The beach 
stretches between sharp cliffs and is reminiscent 
of some of the beaches in California. Its unspoiled 
beauty and the clearness of the water, as it dashes 
against the cliffs, make Howard Field an alluring 
spot for rest and recreation. 

1 Jan ce Field, P anama . 

ThsT^paxtment Championship Field and Track team of 



France Field were the guests of its Comnending Offi- 
cer, Col. Edwin J, House, and the A, & B. Department, 
at a Victory Banquet on the evening of May 8# Forty 
persons were in attendance. Following the banquet, 

: the men left in a body to attend the Air Corps 
Draftette Dance at France Field, where they were the 
honored guests. This dance, the second of the 
season, was an outstanding social event. The big 
airdrome gymnasium, beautifully decorated with stream- 
ers in the blue and gold colors of the Air Corps, was 
crowded with service men in u^ifeama.aod white dinner 
jackets and girls in gayly tinted evening gowns. Dur- 
ing intermission, refreshments were served by the 
A 4 B Department. Music for the occasion was furnish- 
ed by the Air Corps Bombardiers, with vocal selec- 
tions by the France Field Trio. Favors and q>ecial 
Draftette programs were provided as souvenirs. 

3r^Bomb. Squadron! Tech. Sgt. McDowell was pro- 
moted To i^tefSgtl7 oaii Staff Sgts. Curley, 
Veillancourt and Gillaspy to Tech. Sgt. 

25th Bomb. Squadron! Sgts. James E. Eowland, John 
E. CSiliam and Idchael E. Bronkey were promoted to 
Staff Sgt.; Cpls. John J. Brazier, Bobert Eustice, 

Jr,, and Baymond B. Nolan to Sgt.; Pvts, 1st Cl. Wm. 

W. (Jueal, Michael J. Paz, Jr., and John F. Gardner to 
Opl. Pvts. Hicbard F. Honstetter, John H. Young and 
Edward N, Dibs received higher ^ecialist ratings, 

Skeet shooting was recently added to the many ath- 
letic and social activities at France Field. The 
skeet range is located on the west side of the land- 
ing field. This sport is attedning considerable 
popularity. 

Ikider the leadersMp of Flying Cadet Nudenberg, a 
recent graduate of the Air Coips Navigation School at 
Coral Gables Fla., the junior officers of the 25th 
Bomb, Squadron once again hit the books for a conpre- 
hensive course in dead rec kon i n g navigation. The 
course is both theoretical and practical, involving 
not only the way the desired results are to be deter- 
mined but the reasons, logic, and mathematics behind 
the theories and formulas. 

Flying Cadet Sweeney, a recent arrival from the 
Navigation School, was assigned as assistant to the 
Adjutant, Three new Tech. Sgts. in the 25th Sqdn. 
axe John D. Bishop, Benjamin H. Walser and Harry 
Wollam, Jr. 

3d Bo td). Squadron! Construction is now under way 
of oi^ortaile teclmical library furniture, conptris- 
ing a large table and 25 reading chairs. 

Master Sgt, Armbruster is supervising enlisted 
men’s schools conducted in this organization, which 
are attended by groups of enthusiastic students. 

^j^.__and Hqrs . Squadron! Ceptain C.M. Saxtain de- 
parted from France Field at 0550 on May 1st, and with 
roaring motors ascended over the field and set his 
course from 9° 22“ along the same parallel, but with 
a 1° deviation North in approximately 1200 miles, and 
landed in APO 803 B.W.I. - Trinidad to the civilized 
world - 8 hours and 10 minutes later at 1400. 

The flight is one of a series ordered by the Con^ 
mmiH i ng, Genoral of the Panama Canal D^artment Air 
Force, Acconpanying Captain Sartain were 2nd Lieut. 
B.C. Mcllheran, co-pilot. Colonels Oldfield and 
Bartlett, with Major Shaw (Coast Artillery) passen- 
gers. Tech, Sgt. Eddie Hilbert, engineer, and Sgt. 
L.A. lydic, radio operator, were the enlisted crew. 

Boise, Idaho, Air Base. 

A round-robin softball tournament was started but 
was haimered somevdiat by the frequent ^ring rains 
(^assi^ed as “most unusual“ by Boise inhabitants. 
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When the fovir organizaticais at this post are aug- 
mented hy the 16th Beconnaissance Sipadron and the 
42nd Bombardment Groif), from Ft, Douglas, Utah, a 
more conplete schedule iri.ll be formulated. 

Arrangements are being conpleted on a swimming and 
life-saving course to be conducted at one of the 
many natural hot-water swimming pools at Boise. 

Borinquen Field. Puer t o H ico. Although the person- 
nel at this post have been hard at work on their 
training program, some time has been devoted to 
play. Tournaments are being arranged in various 
lines of ^ort - basebeill, softball, volleyball, 
boxing, etc. The golf course is overcrowded on 
week-ends, which is a good indication of the inter- 
est in this sport. 

Eglin F i eld, Valparaiso. Fla. 

Some 20 men from Hew York and New Jersey, station- 
ed at this field, were greatly pleased over their 
recent transfer close to home at the Ceisey Jones 
School of Aeronautics, Newark, N.J., and the New 
England Aircraft School, Boston, tbss. These men, 
who have been at the Specialized Flyiiig School at 
this field for about four months, were among the 
first from this station to be sent to school under 
the new 100,000 a year mechanics program of the Air 
Coips. 

The two schools above mentioned are among a number 
of civilian schools contracted with by the govern- 
ment to train enlisted men as siir mechanics for the 
Air Coips, When this grovp of men conplete their 
course of instruction they will return to Eglin 
Field and, if they pass a written examination,, will 
be certified Air liechanios and will then qualify as 
members of an airplane crew in the Air Coips. 

t fajgyell Field. Ala. 

While the summer heat beat down at hfexwell Field, 
three of its enlisted men donned their hea^/iest win- 
ter flying suits... just in case. These men, liaster 
Sgt. B.C. Powers, Tech. Sgt, R.S. Davis and Pvt. Wm, 
A. Kunde, of Flight C, 1st Photo Section, left for 
Anchorage, Alaska, idiere they were assigned to tem- 
porary duty to assist in aerial mspping photogr^hy. 

Two Ifexwell Field soldiers, Pvts. Hoy Sutter and 
O.M. Ciaccamini, recently made such a hit at a 
downtown Itoatgomery civic club that they were made 
honorary members and invited to visit the club as 
often as possible. Pvt. Sutter plays his own oonpo- 
sitions on the piano, while Pvt, Ciaccamini, who 
plays the guitar and sings, played with Phil Harris 
and other bands before joining the Amy. 

Lieut, J.W. Graham, Public Relations Officer for 
the Advanced Flying School at this station, recently 
left with 2nd Lieuts. James P. Goode, Robert F. 

Hunt, Wm. A Thonpson and Frederidi A. Rudesill, of 
Barksdale Field, La., for Washington, D.C., to at- 
tend the Adjutant General's School, where a course 
is given in administration work to train officers in 
the duties of adjutants and assistant adjutants. 
During the absence of Lieut, Graham, 1st Lieut. 

Eldon J, Hoar is acting as Public Relations Officer. 

Second Lieuts. Andrew F. Gordan, Harry G. Gross 
and Benjamin M, Sheldon, were ordered to duty for 
a period of approximately five months at Wichita, 
lansas, where they will conduct flight tests and 
ferry new types of primary training planes. 

With the opening of the swimming pool at this post 
it is planned to oondirct various cotnpetitive swim- 
ming meets during the summer between squadrons at 
Maxwell and Gunter Fields. 



Pvts, Charles J, Russ and Wallace N. Cassiano, 

Hqrs. Sqdn. , 13th Air Base, and Robert E. Graham, 49th 
Air Base Groi^), left for Glendale, Calif., to take a 
special course in sheet metal work. 

Cspt. Ernest C, Slye, 1st Lieut. Moultrie P. Free- 
man, 2nd Lieuts, Albert M, Welsh, Louis G. Griffin 
and Preston C, Newton recently returned from the 
North American Aviation plant on the West Coast with 
a new AI-6A advanced training plane. 

Second Lieuts. Herbert K. Anderson, Lewis A. Ander- 
son, Paul B. Ash Ralph E. Burnett, Walter E. Cham- 
bers, Geirge C. Bease, Francis K. Dresser, Lloyd B. 
Duggan, Francis J. Fitzpatrick, James M. Harran, Jr., 
Leonard J. Hutton, Wm. 0. Jones, Charles F. layers, 
Richard L. Ott, Peter J. Rooney and Harold G. Skog, 
graduates from the SE Air Corps Training Center on 
Ivfey 29, 1941, were ordered to duty in Panama. 

Captain Kurt M. Lendon, vdio commanded Advanced 
Training Grorp II, Advanced Flying School, this sta- 
tion, was assigned as Assistant Director of Training 
of tMs School. 

Governor Dixon, of Alabama, recently entertained 
four Flying Cadets from Maxwell Field, and later re- 
raarked in a letter to the Cocmandant, Colonel A.L. 
Sneed, that "I was very much inpressed with ay 
guests." 

Inprovements costing more tnan $10, OCX) are an imme- 
diate project for the Montgomery Soldiers' Center 
on Commerce Street in the downtown district. 

Sgt. Otto S, Speer, 83rd School Squa^on, was 
transfe 3 rred in grade to the 66th Materiel Squadron, 
80th Air Base Grovp. 

Twenty-six enlisted men were ordered for detached 
seiTTice at Scott Field, Belleville, 111, , to pursue 
the course of instruction for radio operators and 
mechanics. 

Sixteen enlisted men of Hqrs, and Hqrs. Squadron, 
SEATC, received promotions recently, vizi St^f Sgt. 
Ray M. Hawley to 1st Sgt.} Sgts. Bill W. Peebles, 

James L. Thonpson, Herbert H. Daily, Francis M. Mann 
nnri Frank A. Eanizer to Staff Sgt.} Cpls, Aaron E, 
Franks, Gordon W. Ifayhew, Werner E. Effler, Marion M. 
Cooper and James B. Watlington to Sgt.} Pvts, John 
G. Fox, Melvin E. Duerk, Frank Arnold, Robert E. 

Kirby, Henry Board, Gilbert P. Griffin and Raymond L. 
Parr to C^l, 

Paris, Ky. , is well represented in the 83rd School 
Squadron. Six men from Paris, all airplane me chan ics, 
are Alvin Criswell, Thomas J. Harlan, Jr., Wm, M. 
Jones, Arthur K. Leder, James F. Goodman and Joseph 
P. Goodman, the latter two brothers, A seventh, 

Thomas G. Hombeck, was recently transferred from 
the 83rd to the 249th School Squadron. All this goes 
to prove that Paris, Ky., is definitely air minded - 
or Air Corps minded. 

Barksd ale Fie ld, la. 

9th feterie~l S~quadron, 6 th Ai r Base G rovp} Cgitain 
L.B. Drain, until recently Squadron Commander, was 
transferred to New Orleans, He was succeeded by Lt. 
R.E. Voyles. 

■' Major Carl J. Crane is coming along nicely foll^ 
ing a recent operation. Lieut. Ned B. Chase, Assist- 
ant Engineering Officer, has been doing a fine pinch 
hitting job in Major Crane's absence. 

The recent dance given by the 6th Air Base Groip, 
when the gracious bhlitary bfeids of Shreveport were 
the guests, was a most enjoyable affair. 

Congratulations to Tech, Sgts. E.P, Flannagan, J.H, 
Linnenbomb, A.M. Martindale and W.Z. Burleson vpon 
their recent promotion. 

Ifester Sgt. K. Prince was assigned to duty as 
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nig^t foreman of the shops. 

The 6th Air Base Grov$ is conducting a noncommis- 
sioned officers* school under the s\$ervision of 
Lieuts. Jordan^ Dulaney and Voyles. 

58th Schoo l Squ adronI Enlisted personnel recently 
attached to the 58th from Lotrry Field, Colo. , in- 
clude 24 men r^orting for tenporary duty at the 
Bombardier School. 

Staff Sgts. Corley and Kelley were promoted to 
Tech, Sgt.„ May 1, 1941. 

The noncommissioned officers' school of the 58th 
is progressing r^idly. The 44 men attending it are 
receiving valuable basic military training. 

56th School Squ^r(mt First Lieut. Donald T. 

Jones, Squadron Commander, was ^pointed Provost 
Marshal of Barksdale Field, Bis duties as C.O. were 
taken over by 2nd Lieut, Thomas T. Wylie. 

For the past few weeks the entire organization has 
been attending a school for noncommissioned offi- 
cers. The Squadron was divided into three classes - 
A, B and C. Classes A and B coi^leted the coxirse, 
and some of the personnel thereof received promo- 
tions. 

Promotions in May included Tech. Sgt. Hall to 
ifester Sgt.; Staff Sgt. Bowman to Tech. Sgt.; Sgts. 
Gemyar, Baker, Hoxworth, Hudson, Pike and Hichert 
to Staff Sgt. ; Cpls. Browne, Galligan, Hauck,Howton, 
Howell, Scoggins, Sokol to Sgt.; Pvts. 1st Cl, Bor- 
delon, Ferguson, Porter. P.B., Thrash, Gibbs, Pvts. 
Barron and Peek to Cpl.; Pvts. Bennett, Daniel, Den- 
ton, Dingeldien, Dyson, Gosnell, Greening, Reid, 
Bibelin end Starks to Pvt. 1st Cl. 

Enlisted men recently transferred into the organi- 
zation were Sgts. Minks, Rensel Cpls. Andryoski, 
Wilson, Pvts. 1st Cl. liarlow, Sisk, Pvts. Griffin, 
Harding, Moffett and Wiplinger. 

459th Ordnmce Cotgai^l This organization, a new- 
comer to Army rai^s at Barksdale Field, has since 
its activation on March 1, 1941, earned for itself 
the reputation of a ''real soldiering outfit.'* It 
emerged from the recent inspection of the Inspector 
General with ‘*no discrepancies noted.'* A conpre- 
hensivo recruit training course has been instituted, 
and every new man is expected to spend from four to 
six weeks learning the groundwork of soldiering. 

Westoyer JFi eld , Chi cop e e Falls , s • 

A highly significant chapter miss written into 
Westover Field histoiy vdth the arrival early in 
June of five B-17's for permanent station. This 
marks the advent of real Air Coips activity end 
maneuvers at this air base. 

The first grovp of 20 stvdents, idio had beaa at- 
tending the New England Aircraft School, Boston, 
Mass. , returned to the field; also six sheet metal 
workers returned from Glendale, Calif. , and para- 
chute riggers from Lowry Field, Colo. 

Work will begin immediately on the construction of 
a ohepel at the field. 

Two notable visitors in June were Brigadier Gener- 
als Arnold N. Krogstad and Herbert A, Dargue, 

The '*Dust Bowl," Westover Field's new athletic and 
recreation field, was officially opened eeirly in Ifey 
with the first of a series of inter-squadron twi- 
light league baseball games. 

The new Westover Field "crash truck" has official- 
ly become a functional piece of equipment. Its ca- 
pabilities were recently tested when a large oil 
fire was started. Its potentialities are now estab- 
lished and are a comfort to those who will eventual- 
ly contend with its non-enticipated uses. 



The weekly G.I. dances are now held in an open pa- 
vilion in Holyoke, Kfass., much to the delight of the 
field personnel. The pavilion is located on a moun- 
tainous range and will he a iveloome haven from the 
summer heat. These weekly dances are a tremendous 
success. 

Appropriate Memorial Day services were held on the 
post, over 1200 officers and men participating in the 
parade and other ceremonies. 

"W HO M AKES THE I3IGI]ffiS G^'_ 

You've heard the songs of men vrith wings. 

And sung of them 'till the rafters ring. 

But T/hat about the man below. 

The gvy yitxo makes the engines go7 

He is the c^ udio works to keep 

Those engines looking clean and neat. 

He studies hard and wants to Imow 

Just what does make those engines go. 

And when the pilot flies around. 

Who keeps in contact with the ground? 

The radio man should get hurrahs, . 

For h© S(^ds out those dit^dit— dahs,i 

That tall the Generals down below 
Just ■sdierc to move and how to go. 

And when the pilot's through at night. 

Who makes it sure the plane's all right? 

The grouiid crew does, yes it's true. 

They keep at it 'till they're through; 

They migl'xt spend an entire day ‘ 

That they night stand up and say, 

'•We've looked in here end snooped in there. 

How it's all set to take the air." 

And so it goes, days and days. 

People praise the airman's vreiys. 

But the pilot knows, and so do we. 

It's the ground man that you never see. 

The Air Coips man knows down inside. 

He really is the Air Coips v.ride. 

This tale is like the clock on the wall; 

Who cares just vjhat runs the wheels at all? 

Who cares what lies in there behind. 

Just BO the hands and face ke<p time? 

-Pvt. Landis J. Roddy, 

5th School Sq. Chanute Field 
— oOo— 

At Scott Field, 111., an officer drilling a number 
of selectees - first to be assigned to Air Corps 
units - was puzzled at the antics of a tall, awkward 
farm youth from Wisconsin. When he was on smooth, 
level ground, the youth seemed totally unable to 
grasp the fine points of recruit drill and had consid- 
erable trouble getting his feet to function prcperly. 
But when he got near a group of workmen digging a 
long drainage ditch for Scott Field's new aiiplane 
runways, he could march as straight as anybody. 

Questioned, the rookie quickly cleared up the nys- 
tery. 

''It's just like homo here, sir, ' he said, she^ish— 
"I’ve been following plough fuirrows all W lifeJ" 
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DISTINGUISHING MrUTARY AIRCRAFT 

Thousands of civi.llsaas are leam’ing t.o distinguish 
latest Arny Air Forces and Navy airc;raft through the 
cooperatinn of the newspapers wi.tb. the Aviation New;-' 
Committee of the Aeronautical Chamber of Comme.rce vf 
.America, 

In each isstxe of Avlatlca News Features, pubi.lshed 
by the Coffinu.ttee, there is available to ■*'he new.^piip- 
ers silhouettes cf a la‘:e tindel miliia’y airplanp-. 
One of the ;recent one, 3 is that uf the Jfextin B-26 
"flying torpedo" bomber, which is r^i-odnoed'cn the 
back cover of tki.s iss-ue of THE AIR CORPS NEWS 
LETTER. 

"Described, by its designers as faster than most of 
the Pursuit ships now fighting in Europe," says the 
acconpanyisg test, "the B-26 is the U.S, Air C p:- ’ 
newest and most advanced bomber, Thi.s product -f 
the Glenn L. Ifertln Conpany is striking proof of ;;h-5 
American aircraft industry's ability to produce the 
most mtiem combat ai-xplanes, for the B-26 has armr-r 
pla*:3, 3elf-seal.ing fuel tardcs, a power driven gun 
turret and a tail turret. 

"You'd be able to recognize this medium bcmber by 
its tricycle landJ.ng gea"", large tail structure, 
four-bladed propellers, all-pleistii' mse and th= 
sleek nacelles housing the two Pratt and Whitney en- 
gines." 

Jfeny civilians are collecting the silhouettes, 
making' up easily read, booklets fcr use in spotting 
aircr^t should tliey be caU.ed \pon to aid in the 
natioral defense, 

oOo— — 

NEW OFFICERS FOR AIR CORPS, REGULAR ARMI' 

The following-named 3? Air Corps Reserve officers 
were appointed Sad, Lieutenants In the Air Corps, 
Regular Arny, and. assigned to stations, as follcwsj 
Uear-y John Amen, Randolph Fie;..d, Texa'=, 



James Car,!'*, .in Barham, Fort S.xli, Ckla, 

Arthur Lour.s B.irleffl, Piarcc Field, Tri:cddad. 

Hxjssell Ke.i.rh Brock, Qc.taxio, Calif. 

Grove:." Cleveland Brown, Barksdale K.eld, La, 

EoberV Wiygul. Bxs,Tn', Of ’arry Height: -t Canal Z<ne, 

Carx'er Thaxtcn Bussey, Gunte-? Field, Ala, 
ifexshalV Py," ,■'! Caap, Phoenljc, Arizen-;.. 

Bober'. B:rowo. Coen, For-, Sbaftex, T.H.. 

William Allen Danis',., Fort Kd-cx, Ky, 

Roberi Gabel, Bmmetix , MoChorr Fietld, Wash, 

O'dinte:;.- Pan', Garhart, Quarry Heights, Canal Zone 
James William Gu-'thrie, Q. ar-ry Heights,. Ca-rja" Zone 
David Warrsa Ha'=s-me.-, Fort- Sbafter, T.H, 

John Bailtsy Hen'y, Jr., He'.gh.o, Casaal Zone 

Nathan Bcume Hayp,,. Quar ty Hsigfc.t -;;, Canal Z -ne 
Louis- Hen’y Haasmas,,.,; Patterson, Field,., Ohio 
Willia,, J;')hu Ken>'ie<^3 McClella’^o Fie’.o., Calif. 

James Raymo-od Lyons, Olr itead Fietld, Pa. 

Franklin H, Ma"Naughtr„-., Selfr -.dge Fo-s td, Micho 
Robert Haynes Mr-Cutcheon, lengley Field, Va, 

Jack Gille,sp,i.e Milne, Sso. Juen, Puerto Ric > 

Albert Jama-e Moyo, Langley Field, Va. 

Jarai*'. Wyatt Newsome, Lawson Field, Ga, 

-frank Leslie Nim?*, Gray Field, Wash, 

Kenneth Va.Vt.es Nort;hams:j, Fo::?-:;. Richax-dson, Alaska. 
Arthur -C lark Pe}":ry , Abesdseo, Proving Ground, lO. 

Harry Ife/jCul.Ioch Pike, Mltchel Field, N.Y. 

Luther Henry Richmrrxd.. Randolph Field, Texas 
Bsarry James Sands, Jr., . PattarscE.*, Field, Ohio 
William Frank Sai'ole, Firt Shaft v;, T.H, 

Charles Dar;id Sonokalli, Randolph Field, Texas 
Hax.iy Hunt Towl.er, Jr,, Gray Field, Wash, 

Lindsey Ear "ford Vereen, ferksdal'’ Field, La, 

Edward Raymi-md Woola''y, Itonila, P.I. 

Wi lliam Elms:;? Zins, Tallahassee, Fla. 

— oOo— 

Brigadiei General F. Scanlon was relieved 

fvom duty as Mil,i.i"ary Air Attache to Eag.land, Icndon, 
and assigned to Hqrs, Arny A'.r Force-, Washington. 
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P-40 fVing is Changed in Field 

!I!he first knovm Instance of a P-40 wing 
asseml3ly being changed In the field, under 
slnmlated war conditions, occorred recently 
In Michigan during a ten-day maneuver tmder- 
taken by the Fortieth Pursuit Squadron, of 
Selfrldge Field. 

Need for the work arose when one P-40 was 
ground-looped In a landing at Grayling, Mich. 
The right wing, center section and propeller 
were damaged, and both landing gear legs were 
broken off. Damage to the propeller also 
made necessary an engine change. Despite 
the seriousness of the damage to the snip, 
however, a complete repair Job was done In 
the field and the airplane went back Into 
service In the maneuver. 

Selfrldge Field sent a crew from Base Fn^ 
glneerlng, under Tech. Sgt. Branzell, by con- 
voy with a new wing and landing gear assem- 
bly, obtained by removal from other ships 
In aero-repalr at Selfrldge. A new engine 
and propeller also were brought to the scene 
by truck. 

Sgt. Branzell' s crew had to work out the 
technique of suspending and pi Easing the new 
wing into position for Installation on the 
spot, since they had never before encounter- 
ed a similar situation. A technique was 
developed successfully without delay, ho>H 
ever, and the entire Job was done unaer the 
most adverse conditions within three days. 
The airplane was not back Into the air within 
that period, however, since some minor work 
was delayed by a shortage of parts. 

oOo 



OENBEAL ANDEEWS TO BUENOS AIEES 

MaJ. General Frank M. Andrews, Commander 
of the Caribbean Air Force, has flown to 
Buenos Aires to represent the United States 
Army at the celebration this month of the 
anniversary of Argentine independence. 

Gen. Andrews substituted for Gen. George 
0. Marsel, the Chief of Staff, who re- 
ceived the original Invitation from the Ar- 
gentine Government, but was unable to leave 
^ United States at this time. 



Arnold is “Chief of The Army Air Forces” 

The creation of an autonomous branch of 
the War Department to be known as "The Army 
Air Forces" has been effected in one of the 
few major revisions of air organization In 
the Ar^ since military aviation was removed 
from the Signal Corps and made a separate 
branch. 

MaJ. General H.H. Arnold was selected to 
be the first Chief of the Army Air Forces. 
Apart from his appointment, however, the 
most Important single feature of the reor- 

f anizatlon was the removal of the GHQ Mr 
orce from the Jurisdiction of General Head- 
quarters Emd placing It under the general 
supervision and control of the Chief of the 
Army Air Forces, 

Lieut. General Delos C. Emmons will coi>> 
tlnue to command the old GH(^ Mr Force, which 
has been rechristened and henceforth will 
be known as the Mr Force Combat Command. 
The Chief of the Mr Corps continues to be 
MaJ. General George H, Brett, The functions 
of both branches of the new Army Air Forces 
remain virtually unchanged. 

The major difference is that all elements 
of air power now are -unified In the Ar^, 
with their control centered In a veteran 
air officer. As Chief of the Army Mr Forces, 
Gen. Arnold will be responsible only to the 
Chief of Staff, and Gene. Emmons and Brett 
only to the Chief of the Army Mr Forces. 
Gen. Arnold will retain his post as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Mr, and In that capacity 
will pass on air matters brou^t up by sec- 
tions of the War Department General Staff 
and of the new Air Staff. 

A Headquarters Army Mr Forces was created 
with the reorganization. It includes a 
Chief of the Air Staff, the Mr Staff, the 
Mr Inspector and the Mr Adjutant General. 
The Chief of the Air Staff will be Brig. 
General Carl Spcuitz. The Mr Inspector will 
be Brig. General Herbert A. Datrgue and the 
Air Adjutant General Is Lieut. Colonel Wil- 
liam W. Dick, The Secretary of the Mr 
Staff Is Lieut. Colonel Muir S. Fairchild, 
with Lieut. Colonel Claude Duncan and MaJ. 
B.P. Curtis. 

Members of the Mr Staff, and the dl-vl- 
slons which they will head, are: 

A-1 Division (Personnel) — Cpl. Ealph Cous- 
( Continued on page 8 ) 
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THE BIG BABY SOLOED 



B-19 Test Flights Under Way 

i - 1 

The Flight 

After weeks of delay 
erased by difficulty In 
perfecting the brake system, 
all the multitude of detail- 
ed preparations for this 
long-awaited flight at last 
were complete. The new run- 
4>000 feet of concrete 
built especially for this 
moment, was finished and 
waiting. The day was clear 
and a rising sea breeze gave 
evidence that by noon a 
brisk wind, most favorable 
for a take-off, would be 
blowing. 

Word had circulated by 
grapevine, telephone and 
personal contact that this 
day, June 27, 1941, was to 
be the day. A final check 
was completed and the airplane was searched 
thoroughly for evidence of subversive acti- 
vities, -stowaways seeking a brief moment of 
fame, and any previously undiscovered de- 
fects or maladjustments. 

Everything was reported In order. The 
Douglas Company, manufacturers of the huge 
ship, secured the final, complete approval 
of the Army inspectors. The crew was ready. 
The chief pilot. Major Stanley Umstead, and 
his crew were sure that they were now at the 
end of what had long since come to be con- 
sidered an endless vigil. 

At 11:30 a.m., the crew got aboard. Major 
Howard Bunker climbed Into the co-pllot's 
seat. At their places were the other mem- 
bers of the crew - Jack Grant, flight en- 
gineer; Merle Steel, hydraulic engineer; 
Uaoul Escalller, electrical engineer, all 
of the Douglas Company; Mark Koogler, civil- 
ian employee from Wright Field, who acted as 
crew chief, and the writer as Array observers. 
Equipment was checked and tons of air mall 
taken aboard. 

Quickly the engines were started. Major 
Umstead taxied to the far end of the runway, 
pausing but a moment. The minute hand crept 
upward as it neared 12:00, the aq^polhted 
hour. The brakes were set rad the engines 
checked Individually. 

Here She Comes 1 

At 12:02 the engines were opened wide 
(Continued on Page 20) 



The History 

In the late 1920* s it was 
becoming apparent that unless 
new rad more suitable designs 
could be worked out as proto- 
types, the Douhet theory re- 
garding employment of aerial 
bombardment would pro veto be 
a fallacy. The existing 
bombing airplanes were so 
slow rad had such little 
range that many people were 
convinced that their employ- 
ment in unassisted formations 
against fighter aircraft was 
hop el ess. 

To disprove this, the Ma- 
teriel Division in 1929 work- 
ed out a new basic design for 
a light, fast bomber which 
was produced In two forms - 
as the B-9 by Boeing and the 
B-10 by Martin. When these two airplanes 
were type tested, the results startled the 
world, and everyone began to see that size 
was not Important In airplane design, but 
that for a given horsepower a predetermined 
result could be secured provided real aero- 
dynamic research had been completed prior 
to construction. 

One could secure either a small fast plane 
or a large efficient weight carrier - both 
having a relatively high performance If the 
aerodynamic solutions were correct. Every- 
one began to incorporate the monoplane Idea 
due to Its now-proven high efficiency for 
any size of airplane. Large, high-speed 
wind tunnels became a necessity. Military 
people began to set up requirements for 
their national air forces, depending ux»n 
their geography, national policy, etc. 

Germany elected to build many fast, high- 
flying airplanes, including light boffib“i"s 
which sacrificed range and defense for 
speed. This was due to the closeness of 
England and France, where It was thought 
short-range fighter craft could help their 
bombers drive their way to victory. The 
G.A. F. underestimated the ability of their 
airplanes to fight off attacking fighters 
when both their bombers and fighters" lacked 
rear armament rad, therefore, could not 
fight a position fight as Is required of 
formation fighters. The value of a true 
escort fighter airplane was not yet realized. 
(Continued on Page I9) 



Lieut. Col. Janes G. Taylor 
on this Page describes the 
first flight of the B-19, the 
world's largest bonber, and 
gives a history of its devel- 
opment as he personally sees 
it. While Chief of the Air- 
craft Branch of the Materiel 
Bivi Sion, at Wright field, 
Colonel Taylor played an im- 
portant role in the work 
which led to the huge Army 
Air forces bombers of today - 
in the development of which 
the United States has led the 
world. The B-19, latest re- 
cord-breaking product of the 
Army Air forces, was his pai — 
ticular "baby," since he was 
head of the board of officers 
which gave final considera- 
tion to and approval of its 
construction . 
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Tteae men. who received tha kighSK ^ scholastic 
•"atiogs in the c.)ass which •recently gf’adi»ted from 
+-hc Avr Qnxp^' Hadir Coniniuaica+iaa' School a+^ Scot+ 
ri.eld. 111., were Tfitalnsd +here as instructar-. 

This claes, the large3+ me in radirj comnmlca- 
•tiori.e Ir. ■‘■he bistorry cf ■‘■be Air conpri.sed 6'. 

.avi.atltn. cadet 3 and 289 eollsted m«a. 

The tb"S9 outstanding s^'^i’deat.e ■were AlexandeT U. 
Walker, Joseph N. Fuak and Henry D-. H>:jhh, wh^^c^e re- 
s^acti^ve ■mtlngs were 95.4, 92.3 and 91. 7„ 

Altho^ugh 30 wf)rds per mi.m‘ s ■‘.s-a rela^*' i^vely high 
average in. recel-sring code, one =+nd«c,t, Charles F. 
West, achieved a record cf 40 words per mimc'‘e, 
while Pv+. Bohb was rucmeivip with 35 words. 

At Hickam Fi.eld, T.H. , the Air Corps sqiaadrons are 
endorsing a "March of Dimas" caopalgn for the pur- 
pose of providing ci garettes fo^^ E.A.F. pilots i.n 
Hngland. 



A eoiirageous akc-j in resoui.ag a ten ■year-old girl 
from drowning hrougtf to Sergeant Anthony Mr».t^ville, 
cf the 34th Bombardment Sqjiad.~rn, Ws«^ over Field;. 
Mass., cangratiola+inns from a'. i side. , espsoially 
from the 2,000 soldiers s^^ati.c:aed a^*" ■that field 

Off duty at the ■‘ime of the i.nciden'i, Sergean' 
Mcatvilie was swimnp.ig a^* Mi.le Pond," located 

in the subxi^eb' of Springfield. The pli.gh* cf the 
inperiiled child was brought to ■‘■fee :-e.rgeant«e a^^ten- 
■‘•im by a nna-swi.mmtng ci ■v’ l.i.am,. The child disap- 
peared, however, evm before Sergeant Mm*:ri,l).e 
started to swim ■‘ha Inters; eni.ng 25 yard's ■‘o reach, 
hex, with the resul'^ that a^^"- lea^t. a mlnu’ e elapsed 
before she ■was recovered, ft. Springfield Oirl Scout 
assis^ied the .soldier in adminls' aring artificial 
respirati.on, and soma 30 minutes late^ ■‘■be rescued 
child wae pronoisiced sa£e. 

In the absence of the -usiaal, floodlighting system, 
eapected to be installed in the near future, night 
flying is being conducted a*" Wes^iove^' Field, Mass., 
•with a tenporaiy set— vp cf elec^irical. equipment 
around, the runways such that any type of plane may 
make a nigh* .landing ■without dange-. 

The 37th Bomba dmen:'- Squadrin, (M), wdiich bad been, 
stationed, at L*wry Fi.eld, Colo, .recently m.^jr-ed ■‘o 
i.ts new home at Pendleton, Oregon. The enlisted 
strength of the Squadron is 217, whi.le the office-^-s 
are Major W.C. Ifills, Csp^iain K^l B. Baumeister, 

1st Lteui , Arch (J, Canphell, Jr., 2nd Lieuts. Wm. M. 
Bower, Jack H. Butler, John P,- Feltham, Harvey H, 
TTi nman , Travis Hoo'vci ’ and Blair M. Sorensen. 



Two hundred enlisted men of France Field, IPaaama 
Canal Zone, ^ent a day of sightseeing at Old Panama 
City and o^ther points of interest, this being the 
first of a series of excursions arranged by the 
France Field Morale Section for the men of the 
Atlantic side airdrome. 

The trip, under the svpervision of the France 
Field Holy Name Society and Chaplains James Cunning- 
ham and Joseph Koch, gave mazy of the men their first 
cpport’imity +0 visit points of interest on the 
Pacific side, including various Amy posts. Madden 
Dam and Summit Gardens. 

B-1? Flying Fortresses ■were recently ferried from 
Langley Field, Va, , to Westover Field, Chiccpee 
Fai-ls, Mass , the new home of the Thirty-fo\irth Bom- 
bardment Groip (H) . This organization, conprising 
the Headquarters and Headquarters Squa^on and the 
Four+h, Seventh and Eighteenth Bombardment Squadrons, 
effected lt« change of station from Langley Field by 
mc-.tv.r rcaj.vov within the period of three days. 

A di,.- inc^' Iv - emb lem of their own. in the way of an 
indi^vld^ual p^i.!),, nnw in process of manufacturs, wi.ll 
be prs«ente.l ■*■', +he Aor Cotps Dra.ftettes of FraOi'S 
F.eid., Panama Csna.i Zon=-. The design for the eaiblem 
ec.nsi.sts r,f the Air Corps wing« wi.th a center field 
inscribed ■with the ietter= A.C.D. The ■wings are 
gold pl.ated, tbe field os blue enamel and the letter- 
ing Is of go.ld - ■'be Air Corps colors. 

This emblem wi ll '*e presented ■‘o each Draftette tc 
dano^.e memhershi.p in. ■'he Canal Zone's "Most Patriot- 
ic Organization," amd as a tcken of gratitude on the 
pat* of ths Commanding Officer of France Held, 
Colone- Edwin J, E'iu-<t, for the splendid corperation 
■)f ‘he "Air Cotpa Draftette Squadrcn." 

"%>ir^i,t of ‘he Air Cops," a military march conpos- 
ed by Ifejov William Clinch, Adjutant of the Gulf 
Coast Air Corps Training Center, Randolph Field, 
Texas, was officially adopted as the marching song 
for the Aviation Cade* Regiment at the "West Point of 
the Ai r,," This song was first presented publicly in 
a na‘ion-wlde radio hroadcas* cn February 21, 1941, 
from Randolph Field, and si.nca then it has been 
sung by male chorus groips on Randolph Field broad- 
cast.;. . 

According to Major Clinch, the song will he pub- 
lished hy Broadceist Music, Inc., ■within a few weeks, 
wi‘h special Randolph Field pictures to be reprinted 
on *he cover of the sheet music. 

Major Clinch, a graduate of the Air Coips Training 
Centa^” in 1928, directed a dance orchestra at the 
IMvarsity of Nevada, from ■adiich he graduated in 
1926. He has conposed a manber of other songs. 



The 116th Observation Squadron, commanded by Major reason some soldiers are called "Dog-Face," ob- 

H3.11fo^ R-. W^lace, which, prior to its induction serves the Brooks Fi.e.ld Observer, Brooks Field, Texaz. 
into the Heg^.ar Arm la^ S^tenber waf: a Natio^l because "all they do is sit on their haunches. 
Guard uni^t -stationed at ^okane. Wash., recent,.y de- ^ tent." 

parted hy truck convoy for the maneuvers in Califor ■ 

nia. This squadron, has at-tained a very satisfactory Msre yo-ung men qualified as Aviation Cadets during 
record mth. th,i Eegu,lar -uaits at For+ Lewis. week of June 16‘h than during any single week in 

history of the Amy Air Coips. A total of 786 
Coi^letlng their traini-og as navigators at various spplicants were accepted for flight training. The 
Air Coips traina.ng centers, 14 aviation cadets on aow ijas 9,000 cadets in training, the War 

June 24 were given their oath of office as second D^ar‘meo.t announces, 

lieutenants in the Air Coips Reserve hy the command- 

ing officer of McChord Fi.eld, Wash., and. assigned to An Infant tynan Is a "gravel agitator," 
active duty with the Thirty-fourlk and Ninety-fifth »n,,t the silk^ - to use a parachute. 

Bonbardment -nd the Eighty— nin‘h Reconnaissance "Gasoline Cowboy" — a member of 'Khe Armored Force. 

Squadrons a' that post. "Motorized dandruff" - insects- 
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ENLISTED PILOTS BEGIN TRAINING IN AUGUST 

Gulf Coast Training Center Gets First Students 



The first full class of enlisted flying 
students in the history of the Army Air 
Forces will begin flight training next month 
under the supervision of the Gulf Coast Air 
Corps Training Center. 

Two hundred students, all of whom will he 
detailed from the ranks of the Anay and maziy 
of whom are ejected to he enlisted men of 
the Army Air Forces, will start learning to 
fly Au^st 23. The name of the school to 
which they will he assigned has not been 
announced. 

Another 200 tentatively are scheduled to 
begin training October 4 and a third class, 
also of 200 men, will get tuiderway about 
December 8. For the time being, at least, 
the enlisted students will get their ele- 
mentary trcdning at the same schools now 
training aviation cadets. 

Letters Sent To Cadet Applicants 

Most of the students in the first class 
probably will be men who previously had ap- 
plied for appointments as aviation cadets, 
but who had to be turned down because they 
couldn't meet the educational (two years of 
college or its equivalent) requirement for 
men training to become pilot officers. Let- 
ters went but this week to all such men, 
advising them tliat they probably are eligible 
for training as enlisted pilots. 

Until the Air Corps has had time to set 
up replacement centers for the preliminary 
training of enlisted students — probably at 
Maxwell, Kelly and Moffett Flelds—appll- 
cants from civil life will not be enlisted 
for assignment to training centers. In any 
event, it is believed that there are hun- 
dreds of qualified men already in the serv- 
ice — enough to fill up the first fewclasses, 
at least. 

Use of Pilots Undetermined 

Exactly how the enlisted pilots will be 
used after they graduate from the flying 
schools has not been determined definitely. 
Their ultimate duties will depend to a large 
extent, it is understood, on the Army Air 
Forces' experiences with the graduates of 
the first few classes. Since the whole idea 
of large numbers of enlisted pilots is brands 
new, plans for their assignments probably 
will be revised frequently as the Aimy learns 
more about their aptitude for various types 
of flying. 

Similarly, the nature of the flight train- 
ing which they will undergo is subject to 
change, and it is very likely that their 
course will be revised from time to time — 
at least Tintll the most satisfactory method 
has been determined. Members of tne first 
class will undergo the same course of in- 
struction as that given cadets, but this is 
an experiment and not likely to be repeated. 

Because the results of the first few 
classes will, to a large extent, determine 
procedure in the future, commanding officers 



of the training centers to which the first 
enlisted students are asslmed have been re- 
quested to pay particularly close attention 
to their new charges. They also have been 
asked to submit their own recommendations, 
on the basis of their initial experiences, 
as to the form which future flight courses 
for enlisted men will take. 

Ferry Duty Anticipated 

It is reasonably certain that many of the 
enlisted pilots will be assigned to the in- 
teresting task of ferrying new aircraft from 
the factories to the squadrons to which the 
ships are assigned. Thousands of military 
aircraft, from trainers to bombers, thus 
will be delivered to their units by enlist- 
ed pilots. It is equally likely that en- 
listed pilots will be assigned to transport 
squadrons, carrying government- furnished 

equipment to the factories and freight from 
air depot to air depot. 

Since all the plEins are still very much 
in the formative stage it is not known defi- 
nitely— or at least has not been revealed— 
to what extent the enlisted pilots will be 
used for combat flying. Selected enlisted 
pilots probably will be assigned to certain 
combat unite, it was said this week in 
Washington, but whether these milts will be 
pursuit, bombardment or whatever type was 
not disclosed. 

What Kind of Insignia? 

Many other minor problems have not been 
settled, although most of them probably will 
be within the next few weeks. One point, of 
very little seriousness from the military 
standpoint but of Interest to every potential 
enlisted pilot, is that of insignia. Will 
enlisted pilots wear silver wings on their 
left breast, as do all pilots now, or will 
they have a special insignia of their own — 
possibly wearing embroidered wings on their 
vcpver sleeve, as was done during the first 
World War? 

All such questions remain to be decided, 
or at least made public, Begulatlons for 
the training of enlisted pilots have been 
drawn up and submitted to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral for approval. They will be outlined 
here when spproved finally. In the meantime, 
Eq>plications from enlisted men seeking as- 
signment as flying students are being held 
in abeyance. 

oOo— 

IH A (BUMPY) RUT 

Jack Johnson and Charles Evans burped into 
each other regularly and violently as rival 
soccer players in Glasgow. Scotland. They 
baY6 bunipM a^ai&* Pvx. Jobnson and Pyt, 
Evans collided while making up their bunks 
at Lowry Field, Denver. 

Johnson, a commercial artist in civil life 
and a resident of Montclair, M.J. , and Evans, 
New York City elevator operator and resident 
of Staten Island, found themselves together 
in the Forty-First School Squadron. 





These officers of the Brazilian Air Force made military aircraft. Memhers of the group 
recently Inspected the training center at are Capts. Manoel Eogerio, Ary Bello, First 
Randolpn Field while enroute from Bvirbank, Lieuts. Almir Martins, Paulo E. Q-oncalves, 
Calif., to their home station at Hio de Joao A. Belloc, Astor Costa, Haroldo Lima 
Janeiro on a ferry flight with four American^ and Ary Neves.' 






CABBAGE AND X-C DON’T MIX 



World War I pilots who quieted their nerres 
at the end of paxtlc\ilarly hazardous flights 
hy rushing to the village estaminet and gulp- 
ing "huge glasses" of whiskey (a device not 
considered sound practice for the pilots of 
the high-speed aircraft of World War II) had 
an excellent chance of becoming chronic al- 
coholics. 

In fact, two of the Medical Corps' heat 
known flight surgeons write in a new hook, 
"flying is a hazardous and exhausting occu- 
pation, hut the pilot will he wise who learns 
to 'take it' without recourse to alcohol as 

a henumhing drug .military aviation in 

our time requires hoth physical and moral 
hardihood of the highest degree. The neurot- 
ic weakling, seeking escape from stress, or 
the chronic alcoholic have noplace in avie^ 
tion," 



fluids should not he overlooked. Oood pure 
water, containing sufficient necessary salts 
and minerals is, after all, thehest possihle 
form of liquid to he consumed prior to and 
during flights." 

Col. Grow and Capt. Armstrong even tell 
their flying readers what sort of exercise 
to take and why they should take it. 

"Toung men," they say, "should engage in 
competitive strenuous exercise such as roi^ 
ing, football, track, basketball and the 
like..... There are certain sports that Idi- 
crease the capacity of the heart and Ivings 
to a marked degree. These are mountain 
climbing, skiing and hunting in mountalnoos 
country. 

Hill Climbing Pine 



The authors ai'e Lieut. Col. Malcolm C. 
Grow, M.C.. stationed at headquarters. South- 
east Air District, Tampa, Florida, and Capt. 
Harry G. Armstrong, M.C., who recently was 
in Eogland on a War Department assignment. 
Their new book is "Pit to Ply," a medical 
handbook for fliers published by D. Appleton- 
Century Company, with a foreword by M^.Gen, 
H. H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air forces. 
It is entirely possible that their book may 
prove to be as valuable a guide to young mil- 
itary fliers seeking to maintain their effi- 
ciency through proper health as, for example, 
Assen Jordanoff's "Your Wings" and "Through 
the Overcast" are valuable to embryo civilian 
fliers. 



Pood Vs, Altitude 

Cabbage and cross-co\mtry don't mix, at 
least not at altitudes. Col. Grow and Capt, 
Armstrong maintain. If you're going on a 
cross-country, it would be a good idea to 
lay off large quantities of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts, turnips and all 
other coarse vegetables. The same thing ap- 
plies to all kinds of beans, highly spiced 
or greasy food and "excessive amounts of tea, 
coffee, sweets and alcoholic liquors." 

Even beer or carbonated drinks, such as 
the afternoon "coke," should be avoided in 
too great quantities. That somewhat bloated 
feeling you get after a large dinner, or too 
:ita;Ty carbonated drinks, can become something 
more than just bloated when you get to alti- 
tudes end the gas begins to expend. 

Pioneer transoceanic fliers who took along 
a few candy bars instead of trying to live on 
picnic lunches apparently knew thoir stuff, 
whether they knew vrhy or not. The authors 
recommend tnat very thing, asserting that 
"during a long or fatiguing flight a few can- 
dy bars are ideal as a means of allaying hunf 
ger and providing energy to flying personnel 
without, at the same time, overloading the 
stomach ." 



More and Smaller Meals 



"Climbing hills brings into play not only 
the large muscles, hut, as we ascend In alti- 
tude, c^ls on the heart and lungs for great 
additional work due to the rari fled air. De- 
velopments of this type make for better per*- 
formance in the airplane at heights." 

Of course, for the exercise of the eyes 
and to increase coordination they recommend 
tennis, squash, handball and such shooting 
as skeet. Por men of forty and over, they 
limit exercise to the general confines of 
golf, fishing, swimming, cycling, bowling 

and "even squash and tennis.... in short of 
the point of undue fatigue." Hezt time no 
more than nine holes, with more congenial 
partners, if the 40-year-old officer winds 
up his last el^teen with a feeling of irri- 
tation and fatigue, however. 



How It Peels To Pall 

Service friends of Capt. Armstrong, who 
may recall that he attracted widespread at- 
tention a few years ago by making a parachute 
jump in order that he might make a profes- 
sional, medical study of his reactions while 
falling fre^ will recognize portions of the 
chapter in "Pit to Ply" on protective devices 
and equipment, ranging from winter flying 
suits to parachutes and fire extinguishers. 
In this chapter he describes the sensation 
of falling free. 

"Palling free, contrary to the generalldea 
on the subject, is not a harrowing experi- 
ence," he and Col. Grow write. "The princi- 
pal reason for this is that until one gets 
very close to the earth, there is no senses 
tlon of falling. 

Pleating With Ease 

"One feels as though he were simply stib- 
pended in space. As one gets closer to the 
earth, however, and the eyes are able to de- 
tect the shortening of the distance between 
the body and the earth, the sensation of 
falling appears. 



"It is probable that small meals or small 
amounts of concentrated and highly nutritious 
foods at frequent intervals, say five times* 
a day, during Intensive flying activity would 
be highly desirable for flying personnel," 
they say. "The importance of sufficient 

-7 



"It was formerly thought (Cerot. Armstrong's 
leap seems to have been largely responsible 
for scotching this belief ) tnat a fall ofanv 
considerable distance through space would 
cause unconsciousness and death. 

•Ve now know that it has no effect oa el- 




or e m_n_, an- one should 

never worry about not being able to think or 
act normally In a delayed parachute Jxunp, 
It should also be borne In mind that from 
any reasonable altitude one has a consider- 
able period of time to carry out his Inten- 
tions since It requires about a quarter of a 
minute for the body to gain Its full veloc- 
ity, during which time only 1,500 feet have 
been traveled , . . . " 

Advice To All 



The book is verv conrolete, giving advice 
to young men seeking training as military 
pilots as well as to those who already have 
reached that category. Five full chapters 
are devoted to the p^sical examinations, 
outlining disqualifying defects and recom- 
mending health measures to avoid such de- 
fects. One chapter, the last, even discus- 
ses the various diseases to which airmen may 
be exposed while serving in the tropics, 
their cause, synq)tom8, preventive measures 
and treatment. 

Oen. Arnold reviews the work effectively 
in his foreword. 

"The subject of physical fitness of per- 
sonnel," Oen. Arnold wrote, "has from the 
earliest days of aviation been of paramount 
importance. During the many years of my as- 
sociation with flyers and flying I have felt 
the need of a book- written in simple lan- 
guage, yet scientifically accurate, that 
would serve as a guide to health for avia<- 
tors. 



"Lieut. Col. Malcolm C. Grow, for approx- 
imately four years Chief Flight Surgeon of 
the United States Army Air Corps, and Capt. 
Harry 0. Armstrong, who for five years was 
director of the Aero-Medical Research labo- 
ratory, Materiel Division, Air Corps, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, because of their inter- 
est and experience in aviation medicine, are 
well qualified to accomplish this task. 

■This book should perform an important 
service for the youth contemplating aviation. 




iBQportant in relation to flying, 
the physical examination all aviators must 
take at frequent intervals and those factors 
peculiar to aviation that tend to affect the 
lives and well being of all who venture into 
the air." 



"Fit to Fly" is dedicated to "the memory 
of the medical officers of the United States 
Army who lost their lives in aircraft acci- 
dents in the performance of duty" and who 
"did much during their active careers toward 
advancing the science of aviation medicine." 
It contone 375 pages, is indexed and sells 
for $2.50. 

oOo— 



LIHK TRAINEES SUPPLIIH} BROOKS FIELD 

Fifteen additional Link trainers are being 
supplied to Brooks Field and will be in- 
stalled in the first consolidated Link train- 
er building at the Texas field. The bundl- 
ing has been completed. 

Link trainers in the past have been iiv> 
stalled in small numbers in the various han- 
gan at Brooks and Kelly Fields. Ultimately 
all the trainers will be under one roof. 



BEORGANIZATIOH OF THE ARMY AIR CORPS 
(Continued from page 1) 



ins. 

A^2 (Military Intelligence) — Brig. Oen. 

Martin F. Scanlon. 

A-3 (Operations and Training) — Col. Earl 

L. Naiden. 

Ar-4 (Materiel emd Supply) — Lieut. Col. 

Edgar P. Sorensen. 

AlrWar Plans — Lieut. Col.HaroldL. George. 

Budget Section — Lieut. Col. Leland Miller. 

Statistics Section — Capt. J.M. Farrar. 

The Air Staff includes the old Plans Divi- 
sion of the Office, Chief of Air Corps, which 
was taken over in its entirety and to which 
additional personnel has been assigned. The 
Air Staff assumes the general planning func- 
tion, and the Air Inspector takes over the 
over-all inspection function which formerly 
was in the Office, Chief of Air Corps. 

The Air Staff essentially is a policy 
making and planning staff, and not an oper- 
ating staff. _ Consequently, while the staff 
will determine broad policies to govern the 
Army Air Forces, it will be the duty of Gen. 
Emmons to direct the execution of those ap- 
plicable to the Combat Command, and of Gen. 
Brett to supervise the actual operations 
required of the Air Corps. 

Regulations pertaining to the Army Air 
Forces charge Oen. Arnold with the following 
duties: 

The control of the activities of the Air 
Force Combat Command and of the Air Corps, 
the preparation of plans pertaining thereto, 
the supervision and coordination of train- 
ing of all other air units, and the inspec- 
tion essential to the fulfillment of these 
duties; 

The determination of requirements of the 
Army Air Forces with respect to personnel, 
materiel, equipment supplies and facilities, 
and the preparation of necessary plans for 
the development, organization, equipment, 
training, tactical operations, supply and 
maintenance thereof. Including overseas gar- 
risons and task forces for theaters of op- 
erations and the assignment of personnel 
and materiel thereto; 

The determination of the Army Air Forces' 
financial requirements and the control and 
supervision of funds appropriated for this 
purpose. 

Created with the Army Air Forces was an 
Air Council, of which Gen. Arnold is presi- 
dent. This body is charged with periodic- 
ally reviewing and properly coordinating all 
major aviation projects of the Army, and 
passing on all matters of current policy. 
Its members include the Asst. Secretary of 
War for Air (ex officio), the Chief of the 
War Plans Division of the War Department 
General Staff, the Chief of the Air Force 
Combat Command, the Chief of the Air Cons, 
and any others who may be cqjpointed from 
time to time by the Secretary of War. 

Ho outline of the functions Mslgned to 
(Continued on page 21) 

4 u( cw ' ! ' "1 ‘i ^ 
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Senior officers of the new Air Corps Main- 
tenance Command have hegun developing a 
component of approximately 1.000 officers, 
10,000 enlisted men and 40,000 civilian em- 
ployees to carry out the functions for which 
the command was organized recently at Wright 
Field. 

Operating under the Chief of the Materiel 
Division, the Maintenance Command will have 
complete responsihility for the storage, 
issue, repair and maintenance of all sup- 
plies and equipment required hy the Army 
Air Forces, "under any conditions whatso- 
ever and in any location in which the Air 
Forces may he called upon to operate." 

The new unit will have three sections, the 
command group, the staff group and the op- 
erating group. The first will function under 
Oen. Henry J. P, Miller, Chief of the Main- 
tenance Command. The second will he headed 
hy Col. E.B. Adler, Asst. Chief of Staff for 
Plans, and the third hy Lieut. Colonel P.S. 
Borum. Colonel Borum also is Chief of the 
Field Service Section. 

The operating subdivision will include 
one transport wing under the supervision of 
the Chief of the Maintenance Command, with 
headquarters at Wright Field. In this wing 
will he placed the responsihility for the 
organization, operating and training of all 
transport groups. 

There will he four maintenance wings, 
with headquarters placed conveniently near 



wings of the Air Force Comhat Command, fur- 
ther subdivisions being located at the con- 
trol depots at Fairfield, Ohio: San Antonio, 
Texas; Sacramento, Calif.; Middletown, Pa.; 
Scott Field, 111!; Ogden, Utah; Mobile, 
Ala.; Rome, N.Y. ; Oklahoma Citv, Okla. ; Mb/- 
con, Ga. , and somewhere in Wasnington. The 
last foTir have not yet been established. 

Mobile units also are to he established , 
in order that they may move into the field 
for temporary or semi-permanent basing in 
connection with any aircraft activities of 
a "task" nature either in the continental 
United States or anywhere outside the coun- 
try to which Air Force units might be sent. 

Gen. Miller is expected to put into oper- 
ation in the Maintenance Command a ntimber 
of Innovations for which he is well known. 
The idea of mobile repair units, for In- 
stance, was his while he was in command of 
the San Antonio Air Depot, where he had 
command for four years before assuming his 
new post at Wright Field, 

The value of the mobile unit was demons 
strated first by the repair of a B-17, com- 
plete to the installation of new engines 
and even to the extent of putting in alumi- 
num rivets where needed, in the field in 
which it v/as forced down. In another in- 
stance, a B-S3 not only was completely re- 
paired in the small field in which it made 
a forced landing, but the field from which 
it flew out was built around it while the 
repair Job was going on. 



— — o0o-~— 



NEW AIR CORPS DEPOTS 



The Air Corps will have 11 large supply 
and repair depots within the continental 
United States when the present depot con- 
struction program is completed. Four are 
now in operation and two more are under con- 
struction. The two new depots are at Ogden, 
Utah, and Mobile, Ala, 

Of the remaining five depots yet to be con- 
structed, the selection of sites for three 
was announced in recent weeks. They are to 
be located at Oklahoma City, Okla,; Rome, 
Nev; York, and Vellston, Oa. 

The Oklahoma City Depot 

This depot will involve an outlay of ap- 
proximately $14,036,215 to cover the con- 
struction of the necessary housing accommo- 
dations for officers and men, and all the 
necessary warehouses, hangars, repair shops, 
gasoline storage tanks, runways and aprons, 
night lighting facilities, etc. 



racks, hangars, salvage yards, airplane and 
engine overhaiu. shops and other facilities 
to provide conQ)lete overhaul of airplanes, 
engines, armament, radio, instruments and 
other aircraft accessories. 



The Wellston, Oa,, Air Depot 

The site selected for this depot, 13 miles 
south of Macon, consists of approximately 
2,200 acres. Initially to bo en 5 >loyed at 
this activity will be about 2,800 clvlliana 
with a maximum of 5,400 if a three-shift work 
program is required. A flying field will 
comprise part of the installation, as well 
as three runways, each measuring about 6,000 
feet. Approximately 350 officers and men 
will be stationed at the depot. 

oOo — - 

BAPTISTS PROVIDE FUNDS 



The Rome Air Depot 

The Air Depot near Rome, N.T., will embrace 
an area of 2.000 acres and will cost approx- 
imately $13 
will be emp 
and the mil 
there will number about 350 off icers and men. 

A flying field will oon 5 )rise part of the in- 
stallation. Plans and specifications call 
for auto parks for employees, quarters, bar- 



,200,000. About 2,800 civilians 
loyed initially at this depot, 
itary personnel to be stationed 



Recreational facilities for enlisted men 
at Lowry Field and other military establish- 
ments in the Denver area will be provided 
with $8,000 appropriated for the purpose by 
the Northern Baptist Convention, Chaplain Kay- 
mond Collier, Lowry Field, has been advised. 

The money is part of a total of $150,000 
set aside by the Northern Baptist Convention 
at its May meeting in Wichita, Kansas, for 
the use of communities providing recreation- 
al facilities for soldiers. 
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BOUBIS& BADCae TCa QHLANDO AIB BASS 



The acq.'».sition from the Department cf Agric\lLture 
of a 22,400-acre tract tf laud in the Ocala National. 
Forest for use as a homhing rang* hy the Orlaod ,, 
Fla., Air Base, was announced recently hy Colonel 
Thcimas S. V./jt-, base ccmmand"’'.. 

The homhing range is 35 miles northwest ijf Orlando 
and enrnnpassa..- a sector of the Ocala Forest which 
was visited hy fire in 1935, CTea'sa e and c'®,. 
struction work on the targets and towers was sched- 
uled to hegi.n hy July 1. 

The Orlando Air Base has haea utilizing a section, 
of the Florida east coast for aerial gvonery and 
homhing practice. 

Shifting of Organizations 

Offsetting tb= departure in the latter pa’^'^ ^ :f 
June of the testlrtg ard ezpe-lmwital unit - the 
Twenty-third Conposi+e Group - wa+h a s+renglh of 
900 men, from Orlando ■t;o Egl^n Feld, Valparaiso, 
Fl,a., was the arrival at Or land' from Languey Field, 
Va_ , of the Thirteenth Boitf'a dmen' GvQ-..p, r tmmao.d - 
ed hy Ideut. Colonel West s ide p, Ija^scn, and the 
Third Reconnaissan. e Squadron, commanded hy Msg or 
Samuel W, Van Meter. 



PR0C31ESS AT GOODFEUjOW FIELD 

The recent activation, of the 388th School Sq\aadrcn 
at Goodfellow Field, San Angelo, Texas, increased to 
four the n\anher of school squadrons at the haslt 
flying school thereat , Conprialng ■‘■his new unit are 
men transferred thereto from the Forty-ninth, Sixty- 
seventh, and Sixty-eighth Sohtoi. Squadrons e(^ tij^g 
Sixty-fourth Air Base Group (Special), plus 50 Sel- 
ective Service trainees. 

The training of avi.ation. aade'»- is prcgressing 
smoothly. Closes 41-E and 41-F conpleted their 
training at this School, and Class 41-G is well on 
the way toward the Ccnplet*'n of ths ‘’Ci-week?* 
coiwse. This leLst-oamed class is about, set a 
record with respect to li s flyt.ng ability, less than 
five percent of the cadets having been eliminated 
with only three weeks to gr, ti^is he:ii^ ■‘wi. ^ e,^ 
good a record as that of the two previous classe,^. 

Class 41-H, numbering 114 cadets, recently report- 
ed from two elementary flying schools - Mcks Field, 
Fort Worth, Texas, and the IC.ssouvl School of Aero- 
nautics, Sikeston, Mo. 

— oOo— B 

MABSHAIX FIELD EMEB3ZS FEtCM FLOOD 

Hormal qgeratlcns once mere are in full swi.ng at 
Jfersba.n Feld, Fort Riley, Kans., after being in- 
terrupted by floods. The adjacani Kansas River went 
on. a ranpage, necessitating lively action to evaicu- 
ate the field. This was acconpi,i.sh3d in 6 hours, 40 
minutes, during vdiich a total rf 5? catrge truck 
loads of equipment, machinery and material were 
trucked out to high ground eju the aa.litary reserva?- 
tlOD,. 

All airplanes of the First Observation Squadron 
were flown to the Fairfax Altport. sa’-e one, an. G-19, 
which was landed cai Fort Riley's upper paoad.a ground 
and utilized hy Ifegrr Mower, the squadron commander, 
in ccnductjjjg constant accumt-e and highly helpful 
vigilance and suTveillance of the flooded areas, 
thus enabling him t o give warnings to the pcpulatioa 
in the river valley area 



The flooding of the field tended only slightly to 
delay the intensive training program, inaugurated hy 
the squadron commander, to prepare the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel for any emergency or summer 
maneuve’* duties. 

oOo— — 

OCCUPATION OF CHARLOTTE AIR BASE 

The air hare at Charlotte, N.C., is now garrisoned 
hy the Twenty-ninth Ai.r Base Group, conprisi.ng the 
Tldrtieth Ai.r Ba-e and the Fortieth Materiel Squad- 
rons; ib.9 Fifsy-sixrh Pursuit Group, conprising the 
HeadquvirterB and Headquarter.' Squusdrer?. and t.he Sixty- 
first, Sixty-second and Sixty-t;hird Pursui.t Squuad- 
rms; the 677+h Ordnance C'^pany, Aviation, and the 
vo7+h Ordnan r Cqnpanv, Air Base., 

The nucleus of personnel 'if +he Twenty-ninth Air 
Base G'>r'up arrived at Chariot-* « on i^ril 17 from 
MacDlii Field, Tanpa, Fla, The effi.. and men are 
wei.j. pleased -with the post, the u;j-ly cf Chaurlotte, 
and -the surrounding country. 

The Ffty-sixth Pursu",' G ; . p acconpllshed its move 
from the a- - ha s a.* Savannah, Ga. , hy rail, motor 
.-'csnvcy and privately-owned conu'eyances. Tactical op- 
erations began shnr+ly following the arrival of ten 
p..-Bi)i-*- planes from Selfridge F eld, lfi,ch. 

Msg r David D, Grayau* was assigned a** cettmanding 
officer of the Gro’p, relieving Captain Cheurles W. 
Stark, Jr. , detailed eiS Group Exeou*:-u,-ve Officer. , 
First Lieut, Alfred H, Guy took over the duties of 
Grr'p Adjutant. 

— oQo — — 

CRASH TRAILER AT CAL-AERO 

A "crash trailer" that can he towed behind an auto- 
mobile cr any other vehicle somewhat like the awxili- 
apry flre-fif^ting equipment towed behind taxicabs and 
other cars by London's anti-raid organizations, has 
been put into service at the Oxna-'d, Calif., training 
center. 

Designed hy Hugh Ktcholscjn, stage commander for 
Cal-Aero Acadeny, eperators of the school, the trail- 
ers contain all necessary -tools, stretchers and first 
aid equipment. They are assigned to the headquart.ers 
field and a!.!, auxiliary fields -used hy the Air Corps. 
Detachment . 

Every piece of rolling stock assigned to the center, 
from pri-vate autoar.hil.es to busses and gasoline 
trucks, is equu.pped -wn.th a hitch. In case of an acci- 
dent, a trail er can he hitched tc the nearest vehicle 
and he cn i-'rs way to the scene in less than a minu-te, 
N**.cholson is responsible for the develcpment of se'/er- 
al pieces of equipmea*" idilch are in use in training 
aviation cadet.?, 

— -oOo 

VIRTUE REWARDS ITSELF 

A se.igeant on duty in the Philippine Islands, 
hawing conpleted thirty years' senrlce, has retired 
-with sauri.ngs of $60,000. He an»ssed this comfortable 
fort'Une through his couraige, enterprise, initiative, 
attentirn to duty, faithfulness, military efficiency, 
the careful inves-tment cf h-* s sa-udngs and the death 
of an uncle who left bi.m $59,950. 

Nichols News 
Nichols Feld, P.I. 

— oOo— 
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SIXTEEN NEW FIELDS "CHRISTENED* 



A naa« which was borne for nany years by 
a small Air Corps station on a tiny tropi- 
cal Island in the far Pacific now has been 
alwen to a new air base on a semi-tropical 
island a few hundred miles out in the At- 
lantic. 

She name is that of Capt.PieldX. Elndley. 
an American hero of World War I. Henceforth 
the new Army Air Porces base on the British 
resort island of Bermuda will be known as 
"Eindley Pield* and the old air station on 
the little island of Corregidor, in the 
Philippine Islands, will haws disappeared 
in all but memory. 

Sixteen Hamed 

The new designation was one of sixteen 
"christenings* of new Army Air Porces flying 
fields announced recently. Eight of the 
fields, all but one of which were named in 
honor of Army aviators cited for gallantry 
while flying with the A. E. P., are on the 
overseas bases acquired from Great Britain. 
The one exception Is Sheppard Field, at 
Wichita Palls. Texas, named in honor of the 
late Senator norrls Sheppard, of Texas, for 
many years chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. 



but was killed in 1930 in a crash at 8aa 
Antonio, Texas. 

Other Heroes Honored 

Other equally heroic American pilots are 
memorialized in the designation of new fields. 
Some of these new bases emd the records of 
the men for whom they were named, follow: 



igua. Leeward I. 
Bermuda 
British Guiana 
Jamaica 
Strahenvllle, 
Hewfoundland 
Lucia, Windward 
Imls. 



Trinidad 
Island of Great 
Emma, Bahamas 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Wichita Palls, Tex. 
Camp Beauregard, La. 
Spokane. Wash. 

Macon, da. 

Panama City, Pla. 
Denver, Colo. 



TooTidge Field 
Elndley Field 
Atkinson Field 
Vernam Field 
Harmon Field 



Beane Field 

Waller Field 
Campbell Field 

Baer Field 
Luke Field 
Sheppard Field 
Esler Field 
Geiger Field 
Cochran Field 
Tyndall Field 
Buckley Field 



The new Eindley Field probably will bo of 
most interest to the hundreds of officers 
and enlisted men who have served in the 
Philippines, since the field of that name 
was considered one of the most desirable 
stations to which Air Corps personnel in the 
Philippines could be assigned. It was free 
of the mosquitoes found on the mainland 
and, being entirely surrounded by water, 
was cool at night. 

Pilots assigned to Eindley Field flew sea- 
planes and amphibians, since there wasn't 
enough room on the little island for a reg- 
ular landing field. The airplanes were 
hangared ashore, but wore rolled or taxied 
into the water for take-offs. The Air Corps 
officers flew missions for the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, spotting the fire of the huge 
guns guarding the entrance to Manila Bay. 

Abandoned Tears Ago 

For various reasons, Eindley Field final- 
ly was abandoned by the Air Corps about 1930 
anil the station turned over to the Coast 
Artillery. Most of the personnel-only six 
or seven off leers and their families and the 
necessary enlisted personnel to handle three 
or four aircraft were assigned to the field- 
returned to the United States. Lieut. Col. 
Vincent J. Meloy, now a member of the Gen- 
eral Staff, Third Air Force, Tampa, Fla., 
was the last Commanding Officer at old 
Eindley Field. 

Capt. Eindley, whose name now is attached 
to what probably will bo another highly de- 
sirable station, was a native of Pea Bidge, 
Ark. The British Government credited him 
officially with 12 victories over enemy air- 
craft, and for his exploits Eing George V 
presented him with the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and the United States awarded him the 
Distingtiiahed Service Cross with Oak Leaf, 
After the War he returned to this country 
auid had a brilliant record as araolng pilot. 



One of the heroes was 1st Lieut. Frank 
Luke, Jr., World War ace and renowned "bal- 
loon buster,* whose record of 18 victories 
in 17 days was not equalled by any other 
American flyer. He was officially credited 
with bringing down four planes and 14 ob- 
servation balloons. On September 36, 1918. 
while on a balloon foray, he was forced 
down and killed when he refused tosurreader. 



He received three decorations, the Di»- 
tlnguished Service Cross for extraordinary 
heroism in the St. Mihiel offensive on four 
different occasions, the Oak Leaf Cluster 
to the D.S.C., and the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, the latter posthumously on recosi- 
mendation of Gen. John J. Pershing. 

Ltike Field at Phoenix, Ariz., is the sec- 
ond Air Corps station to be named in memory 
of this World War hero. The first so named 
was at Ford Island in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, which several years ago was taken over 
by tne Havy and given a Haval designation. 
Since Phoenix was Lieut. Luke's home town, 
the naming of the new Air Corps station there 
in his memory is highly appropriate. 



Coolidge In Leewards 

The new field at Antigua, Leeward Islands, 
was named in honor of Capt. Hamilton Cool- 
idge, a native of Chestnut Field, Mass*, 
who was killed in custion October s7, 191 h, 
while leading his patrol in France. The 
Distinguished Service Cross was conferred 
upon him posthumously. 



Capt. Coolidge was graduated from Groton 
School in 1915 with an Aero Club lieeuM. 
He attended the officers' training camp at 
Plattsburg, enlisted in the Army as a Ser- 

f eant, attended Massachusetts Institute of 
echnology and was sent to France in 1917 
as a 1st Lieutenant. He was assigned to 
the 1st Pursuit Group there sad promoted to 
Captain. 
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Atkinson S'leld, British Oulana, was named 
for MaJ. Bert M. Atkinson, whose leadership 
of the 1st Pursuit Wing In France won him a 
recommendation for the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal. He twice was cited for meritori- 
ous service and received the Legion of Honor 
and Croix de Guerre with Palm CJ^ench). 

A native of Newman, Ga., he attended the 
Georgia Military College and the University 
of Georgia and was commissioned a 2nd Lieut. 
In the Regular Army in 1911, rising to Major 

S 1917. After the War he was retired for 
sahllity and died in 1937. 

Yernam Field, Jamaica, was named for 1st 
Lieut. Remington deB. Vernam, credited with 
■bringing down three or more enemy airplanes 
and two or more balloons. He took part In 
numerous engagements, was cited for heroism, 
and died of wounds December 1, 1918, after 
being taken prisoner. The Distinguished 
Service Cross was conferred upon him .post- 
humously . 

He was born at Rutherford, N. Y., and at- 
tended St. John's Military Academy. 

Harmon Field, Stephenville, Newfoundland, 
was nejned for Capt. Ernest E. Harmon, who 
served as an instructor and test pilot dur- 
ing the War and later specialized in patents 
and as a test pilot for bombers. He was 
born in Dallas, Tex., and was killed In 1933 
bailing out on a test flight. 

Windwards For New Yorker 

Beane Field, St. Lucia, Windward Islands, 
gets Its name from 1st Lieut. James D. Beane, 
a native of New York City, who went to France 
In 1916 as an ambulance field worker. He 
enlisted in the A.E.F. at Paris In 19l7 and 
was commissioned after receiving flying 
training. His role in an air battle June 30, 
Isis, in which he was wounded, won him the 
Croix de Guerre, Upon his return to the 
front he was cited for the Distinguished 
Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in 
battling eight enemy planes. He was credit- 
ed with more than five enemy airplanes be- 
fore his death in action was reported Octo- 
ber 30, 1918. 

Waller Field, Trinidad, was named for Maj, 
Alfred E, Waller, a native of Morganfield, 
Ky, , who enlisted in the Army In 1917 ana 
was commissioned as a 2nd Lieut. In May, 
1918, after flying training. He was pro- 
moted to 1st Lieut, in 1920, became a fly- 
ing instructor, and was elevated to Captain 
in 1932, and to Major in 1935. He was 
killed December 11, 1937, In a crash at 

Langley Field, Va. 

Campbell Field, Island of Great Exuma, 
Bahamas, was named for 1st Lieut. Murton L. 
Campbell, a native of Columbus, Ohio, who 
was cited for the Distinguished Service 
Cross for gallantry in action. On J-une 20, 
1918, he was killed in action while flying 
behind the German lines. 

First Lieut. Paul Prank Baer, for whom 
Baer Field, Ft. Wayne, Ind., was named, was 
a native of that city and enlisted in the 
French Army February 26, 1917. Later he 
transferred to the Lafayette Escadrllle 
where his gallantry in action won him the 
commendation of Gen. Pershing, and he re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross. 

While battling eight enemy planes. May 



2Zp 1918, he was reported missing but later 
it was revealed tnat he had been taken 

risoner. Subsequently, he was recommended 

or the Bronze Oak Leaf to the D.S.C., siai 
at the end of the War he was honorably dis- 
charged and returned to civilian life. 

Esler Field. Camp Beauregard, La., was 
named for 2nd Lieut. Wyler Ssler, who was 
killed April 11, 1941, in a crash at the 
field that will 'Sear his name. Born in 1916 
at Des Moines, Iowa, Lieut. Esler was a 
graduate commercial pilot when as a commis- 
sioned officer of the National Guard he was 
inducted into the Federal Service on Octo'ber 
5, 1940. 

Geiger Field will be the new name of Suop> 
set Field, Spokane, Wash. It was named in 
honor of Maj. Harold Geiger, veteran dirigible 
pilot, who was killed in 1927. A native of 
Plainfield, N.J., he was a gradiiate of the 
U.S. Military Academy and served in ^ance 
in 1918. 

He was sent to Italy in 1919 to study dir- 
igibles and upon his return to the United 
States, specialized in lighter- thai>*air 
craft. He also served as military attache 
to The Hague and to Berlin. He was killed 
in an airplane crash at Middletown, Pa. 

Georgia Field For Georgian 

Cochran Field, Macon, Ga., was named for 
1st Lieut. Robert J. Cochran, who was born 
at Camilla, Ga., and attended the University 
of Georgia and The Citadel. Sent to France 
on f^lng duty in 1918, he was attached to 
the 101st Observation Squadron as an observ- 
er and was killed in action in the St.Mlhiel 
offensive October 10, 1918. 

First Lieut. F.B. Tyndall, for whom Tyn- 
dall Field, Panama City, Fla., was named, 
was born at Sewells Point, Fla., and attend- 
ed Valparaiso University. 

He was sent to France in 1917, where he 
received flying instruction and was commis- 
sioned March 22, l9l8. He scored fottr air 
victories, became a flight commander, and 
was recommended for the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross. 

For ton years after the War he did dis- 
tinguished work as a test pilot and militfi^ 
representative at aircraft factories. He 
was killed July 15, 1930, in an airplane 
accident near Mooresville, N.C. 

Buckley Field, Denver, Colo., was named 
for 2nd Lieut. John Harold Buckley, a native 
of Longmont, Colo. After attending the 
University of Colorado and serving In the 
National Guard, he enlisted in the Regular 
Army, January 30, 1918. He was commissioned 
a 2nd Lieut, after receiving flying training. 
Sent to France, March 12, 1918, he was killed 
in an accident, September 27, 1918. 

oOo- — 

PROMOTION OF AIR CORPS OFFICERS 

President Roosevelt sent to the Senate the 
nominations for promotion to msijor general 
of Brig. Generals Gerald C. Brant, Rush B. 
Lincoln, Walter R. Weaver, Lewie H. Brereton, 
Millard F. Harmon and Herbert A. Dargue. 

The promotions to brigadier general of 
Colonels Edwin B, Lyon, Henry J.^. Miller 
and Ralph P. Cousins were also submitted to 
the Senate for confirmation. 
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MAXWELL MANEUVERS TEACH FIELD DUTIES 



Squadrons of the Air Force Comhat Command 
based, at Majcwell Field have taken to the 
road and the woods this summer In a series 
of Individual maneuvers Intended to give 
their officers and men field training In all 
departments and practical experience In work- 
ing under act\ial field conditions. 

Each squadron Is being required to function 
as an entirely separate unit. Every non- 
commissioned officer has been given Individ- 
ual, definite and Important tasks to perform. 
At the conclusion of the maneuver, results 
are being published aind critiques are he Id- 
first by the officers and then with all the 
noncommissioned officers. 



hase of the two exercises should be elim- 
nated. Apparently members of the command 
like to spend the night In the rain. 

The two trips to Florida covered four 
days. While the squadrons were there, the 
entire command was given enough time off to 
take off for the beaches and get In a little 
fishing and swimming. 

Participating in the exercises were the 
following officers. In addition to Capts. 
Falk and Eime: First Lieuts. Balph F. Candy, 
mess: and William C. Prince, transportation: 
and 2nd Lieut. Colon S. Auvil, supplies and 
field sanitation. 



Four Movements To Date 



Driving At Mght 



Under command of Capts. Harold H. Fulk 
and Clen A. Eime, the AFCC Squadrons, each 
traveling in a convoy of from 60 to 70 
trucks, have participated in movements 
to Selma and Passmore Field, Ala., and twice 
to Eglin Field, Florida. About 371 officers 
and enlisted men particii«ited in each move- 
ment, the convoys being escorted through 
communities by civilian police working in 
cooperation with military policemen. 



Each squadron functioned as a separate 
unit with respect to such matters as trans- 
portation, supplies, mess, field sanitation 
and such field problems as refrigeration, 
shelter, development of bivouac areas and 
the like. During the day the officers, in 
a group, made a tour of Inspection of the 
bivo\iac areas- followed by the first ser- 
geants on similar tours. Noncommissioned 
officers inspected each other's installations 
with a critical eye. 



The maneuvers proved to be exceptionally 
valuable in training the lower ranking non- 
commissioned officers in carrying out their 
duties in the field. They were assigned 
the important tasks of acquiring the wood 
supply for cooking, locating and obtaining 
safe water for bathing and drinking pxirposes, 
pitching tents, providing drainage and set- 
ting up sanitation facilities. 



Biigler Toots In The Rain 

Clerks set up their field headquarters. 
Cooks operated under full field conditions. 
A first aid station was established and a 
truck park functioned. Drivers were required 
periodically to inspect their vehicles and 
the maintenance crew worked out in the open 
to keep trucks in operation. Even the bu- 
gler had to wipe the rain off his instrument 
and go to work under the stars. 



Because of unusually heavy weather, it 
was deemed inadvisable for the squadrons 
participating in the Selma and Passmore trips 
to remain overnight in the field, although 
preparations were made to this end and tee 
command was not otherwise notified until 
orders for a forced march were issued. 



Truck drivers gained valuable experience 
in night driving in convoys on the two Ala^ 
bama trips, the overnight phase of which 
had to be cancelled. A standard menu was 
in effect on all four maneuvers and subsist- 
ence was issued at the home station prior to 
departTire. 

Each mess sergeant prepared and submitted 
his requisition for rations; and ice was is- 
sued at the home station for each squadron 
mess. One organization took along its own 
wood and water supplies on the Selma trip 
and, as a result, was the first squadron to 
servo the noon meal. 

Each squadron provided its own shovels, 
axes, lanterns, soap, mirrors, wash basins, 
lime, tables, chairs, stools, bulletin 
boards and other such supplies. Some or- 
ganizations purchased extra delicacies for 
the mess, such as ice cream and such fresh 
fruits as were available at reasonable prices 
in the locality. 



oOo- — 



COLONEL OLDS HECEIVES TROPHY 

The bronze trophy and medal of the Inter- 
national League of Aviators have beenawgurd- 
ed to Col. Robert Olds, Chief of the Air 
Corps Ferrying Command, for his "many con- 
tributions to the science of aeronautics" 
and particularly for commanding several 
squadrons of B-17's on goodwill missions to 
South America. 

The award was made this month in the of- 
fice of Robert A. Lovett, the Asst. Secre- 
tary of War for Air, who made the presenta- 
tion. Present for the ceremony were high- 
ranking officers, including Maj. General H. 
H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Forces 
and members of the International League o 
Aviators, led by Maj. Charles Wayne Kerwood, 
Air Corns, co-founder of the League, chair- 
man and president of its American section. 



Breaking camp, loading and formation of 
the convoy nevertheless was swift and effi- 
cient, being completed fully an hour ahead 
of schedule. Morale was high, although 
most of the officers and men were disappoint- 
ed when it was decided that the overnight 



The bronze trophies of the Lea^e have 
been presented to outstanding airmen by 
presidents and rulers of more than 21 coun- 
tries since 1927. The medal carries the 
portrait of the late Albert, King of the 
Belgians, patron of the Lea^e. King Albert 
personally posed for the medal. 




THE AVIATION CADET TRAINING PROGRAM 



A new record in the number of applicants 
accepted for flight training was sot during 
the week ending June 21, a total of 786 men 
receiving assignments as aviation cadets. 
The previous high, 555 accepted applicants, 
was set during the week ending June 14. 

The Air Corps now has over 9,000 aviation 
cadets in tralnlng—most of them as pllots- 
at civilian contract and Army flying schools. 

Early this fall, the Air Corps will attain 
its 12,000-pilots-a-ye8u‘ rate of training, 
when It will have 51 schools in operation. 
Thirty-four new flying schools are being 
added to the Air Corps training system under 
the program to train pilots at the rate of 
30,000 a year, thus raising the total num- 
ber in the training system to 85. 

Elementary Flying Schools 



Su lf Coast Air Corps Training Center; 
Handolph Field, San Antonio, Texas. 

San Angelo, Texas. 

Brady, Texas (civilian school under con- 
tract) . 

t Coast Air Corns Training Center; 
offett Field, Sunnyvale, Calif*. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Ontario, Calif, (civilian school under 
contract) . 

Taft, Calif. 

Advanced giving Schools 

Southeast Air Corps Training Center; 

Maxwell yield, Montgomery, Ala. 

Barksdale Eleld, La, (also bombardier and 
navigation school) . 

Selma, Ala. 

Albany, Ga. 




Under the 12,000-pilot training program, 
26 civilian schools are under War Department 
contract to give elementary training, as 
follows: 

Southeast Air Corps Training Center; 

Alabama Institute of Aeronautics, Inc., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Embry-Hlddle Co., Carlstrom Field, 
Arcadia, Fla. 

Darr Aero Tech., Inc., Albany, Ga. 

Lincoln Plying School, Lakeland. Fla, 

Graham Aviation Co., Amerlcus, Ga. 

Mississippi Institute of Aeronautics, 
Inc., Jackson, Miss. 

Chicago School of Aeronautics, Albany, 
Ga., and Lakeland, Fla. 

Southern Aviation School, Camden, S.C. 

Gulf Coast Air Corns Training Center; 

Pine Bluff School of Aviation, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Parks Air College, East St. Louis, 111. 

Missouri Institute of Aeronautics, Inc., 
Sikeston, Mo. 

Spartan School of Aeronautics, Municipal 
Airport, Tulsa, Okla. 

Air Activities of Texas, Corslcanna, Tex. 

Brayton Flying Service, Inc., Cuero, Tex. 

Texas Aviation School, Inc., Hicks yield. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Lou Foote Flying Service, Stanford, Tex. 

West Coast Air Corps Tralni^ Center; 

Southwest Airways, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Byan School of Aeronautics, Hemet, Calif. 

Palo Alto Airport, Inc. , King City, Calif. 

Cal-Aero Training Corp., Ontario, Calif. 

Cal-Aero Training Corp., Oxnard, Calif. 

Ryan School of Aeronautics, Lindbergh 
Field, San Diego, Calif. 

Allan Hancock College of Aeronautics, 
Santa Maria, Calif. - 

Rankin Aeronautics Academy, Inc., Tulare, 
Calif. 

Basic Flying Schools 

Southeast Air Corns Training Center; 

Gunier Field, Montgomery, Aia. 

Macon, Ga. 

Augusta, Ga. (civilian school under con- 
tract;. 

Tuskegee, Ala. (also an advanced school). 



Gulf Coast Air Cyus Training Center: 

Brooks Field, San Antonio, Texas, (also 
observers' school). 

Ellington Field, Houston, Texas, (also 
bombardiers' school). 

Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas, (also 
navigation school). 

Victoria, Texas. 

West Coast Air Corns Training Center; 
Stockton, Calif. 

Mather Field, Sacramento, Calif., (also 
navigation school), 

Phoenix, Arizona. 

Gunnery Schools 

Panama City, Fla. 

Las Vegas, Hev, 

Navigation School 

Pan American Airways, Inc. (under contract). 

In stepping up the pilot training program 
from 12,000 to 30,000, the contract civilian 
elementary flying schools are increased from 
26 to 41; the basic military flying schools 
from 7 to 15; the advanced military flying 
schools, (single engine), from 3 to 7, aM 
twc^engine from 8 to 14; the flexible gun- 
nery training military schools, from 2 to 3; 
and the Henlacement Centers, fpilot, bom- 
bardier 



e Henlacement Centers, (pilot, 
, navigator) from 3 to 4, 



No increase has been made over and above 
the three basic civilian flying schools under 
contract, the one basic-advanced military 
school, and the one contract civil naviga^* 
tion school. 

Sites for 12 of the 19 additional Army 
schools to be established under the 30,000- 
pilot program have already been selected by 
bhe War Department, viz: Mvanced Schools— 
Dothan, Ala.: Moultrie and Valdosta, Ga.; 
Greenville, Miss.; Lake Charles, La.: Mid- 
land and Lubbock, Texas, and Victorville, 
Calif.; Basic Schools— Sumter, S.C.; Sebrlng, 
Fla., and Hlgley, Ariz.; and Harlingen, 
Texas (gunnery school). 

oOo— 
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"KISIP 'Bl FLYING."* 





FLEDGLING SON OF FAMOUS FATHER 



Cadet Ji'imen Doolittle, Jr 



Lieut, nine D, CFalt 



Striding uragr fro* a boolc t.air.er at 
Scmdolph Pleld, the lad la the f.,arac}xute 
harness is the namesake son of Major James 
H, Doolittle, whose Identity i« not uoknown 
in the Army Air Forces. Vitn Aviation Cadet 
James H. Doolittle, Jr., ie Tiera. lilne D. 



CulDertson, Air Corps, left, his instruc- 
tor. Cadet Doolittle is a former Purdue 
University student and a member of the 
Purdue Flying Club. Pat.er watched him be- 
ing sworn In as a cab.et, and the newspapers 
made much of it. 




•ScLootd CL€lclecl to *5 ^ 



raining. 




The oonstruc.tion of six new flying schools 
in the Southeast Air Corps Training Center 
is proceeding on schedule and will he com- 

? leted in all cases hy Novemher 1, 1S41, 
heir completion will give this training 
center a total of 23 pilot training schools. 



Preliminary surveys have heen made of the 
sites of these schools, and the construction 
program has heen approved and authorized by 
the War Department. The buildings will be 
of the temporary wooden type construction. 



Data regarding these six new schools, such 
as the names of the Project and Assistant 
Project Officers, personnel allotment, acre- 
age, etc., is given below as follows; 



f .C . . Basic Plying School; MaJ. 
ovey. Project Officer; Capt. D. 
A. Cooper, Asst. Project Officer; 217 offi- 
cers, 475 Plying Cadets, 1,930 enlisted men 
and 15 nurses. This field will cover about 
2,800 acres. 

Oreenville. Miss.. Basic Plying School; 
Majs. AJi. McUonnell, Project Officer; John 
P. Guillett, Asst. Project Officer; 217 of- 
ficers, 475 Plying Cadets, 1,930 enlisted 
men. This field v/ill cover about 1,900 acres. 



Moultrie. Ga.. Two- engine Advanced Ply- 
ing School; Maj. Y.H. Taylor, Project Offi- 
cer; Capt. D. I. Moler, Assistant Project 
Officer; 188 officers, 352 Plying Cadets, 
2,015 enlisted men, and 15 nurses. This proj- 
ect will cover 1,600 acres and will havewide 
runways, 300 by 4,500 feet for fleet land- 
ii;gs. 



Valdosta. Ga.. Two-engine Advanced Plying 
School; Lieut. Colonel Pred C. Nelson, 
Project Officer; Capt. T. Miller, Asst. 
Project Officer; 388 officers, 628 Plying 
Cadets, 3,104 enlisted men, and 22 nurses. To 
the east of the field a bombing area will 
cover 30 sq,uare miles. The vast swamp area 
easily affords 12 theoretical circles of 
one mile in diameter each, at the center of 
which bombing targets will be placed. The 
flying field itself will occupy 2,500 acres. 

Dothan, Ala. .Single-engine Pursuit School; 
Maj. fiarle E. Partridge, Project Officer; 
Lieut. Edgar T. Martin, Asst. Project Offi- 
cer; 188 officers, 352 Plying Cadets, 2,015 
enlisted men and 15 nurses. This site will 
embrace about 1,600 acres and will have 
wide runways, 300 by 4,500 feet for fleet 
landings. 

Panama City, Pla.. Air Corps Plexible 
Gunnery School; Lieut. Colonel Warren A. 
Maxwell, Project Officer; Majs. Mills S. 
Savage and D.W. Jenkins, Asst . Pro ject Offi- 
cers: 255 officers, 1,400 Plying Cadets, 
2, 781 enlisted men and 30 nurses. This site, 
which is on the Gulf of Mexico, was select- 
ed because of the wide area required to in- 
sure safety in firing at any angle. The 
gunnery reservation will cover about 35,000 
acres. The wide runways will be 300 by 
4,500 feet, large enough to accommodate all 
types of ships, since all types capable of 
lugging a gun of any description will be 
used at this post, in many cases in group 
take-offs and landings. Panama City's 
warm-up mat alone will contain 195,000 
square yards of concrete. 



_-oOo— 



ENLISTED MEN'S EBTIREMENT BILL SIGNED 



TABLE II 



President Roosevelt has signed the Army En- 
listed Men' s 20 Year Retirement Bill — S, 239. 

This bill authorizes the War Depsurtment 
to place on the retired list at three-quar- 
ters base pay plus $15.75 allowances enlist- 
ed men who are found unfit for further mili- 
tary service. 

The bill further authorizes anyone re- 
tired under its provisions to waive retire- 
ment pay and accept a pension under the.^law8 
of the Veterans Aininistratlon. However, 
those enlisted men in the higher grades would 
lose money by such a transfer as the tables 
below Indicate, according to the Regular 
Veterans Association. 

The first table shows the amounts includ- 
ing allowances that will be paid for each 
enlisted grade, while the second table shows 
amounts paid to disabled men under the laws 
administered by the Veterans Administration. 

TABLE I 



Per cent Disabled 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 



Monthly Pension 

$ 75.00 

67.50 

60.00 

52.50 

45.00 

37.50 

30.00 

22.50 

15.00 

7.50 



The Regular Veterans Association and the 
War Department have worked for the passage 
of a 80 year retirement bill for many years. 

The Association understands that the War 
Department will revise AR 615-395 to include 
retirement authorization and procedure under 
the new law. 

The bill also includes the Philippine 
Scouts, 

oOo 



Grade 1, (Master Sgt.) 

Grade 2, (Tech, or 1st Sgt.) - 

Grade 3, (Staff Sgt.) ______ 

Grade 4, (Sgt. ) 

Grade 5, (Cpl.) - 

Grade 6, (Pvt.^lst Cl.)_ _ - _ _ _ 
Grade 7, (Pvt.) 



$133.87 
94.50 
83.25 
72.00 
66.37 
49. Og 



43 



Contractors have virtually completed the 
new field near Fort Wayne, Ind. , named Paul 
Baer Field, in memory of that city's World 
War "Ace." The 46th Air Base Group is per- 
forming the necessary preliminary work prior 
to the arrival there for station af the 31st 
Pursuit Squadron from Selfrldg 



ge §ield, Mich. 




FRESNO BASE FIRST SINCE CIVIL WAR 



The establishment of the future home of 
the Fifteenth Bombardment Group at the Fres- 
no Air Base marks the first time since the 
Civil War that military personnel have been 
located in this section of California. This 
air base, about 100 miles inland, is strar- 
tegically situated mid.way between two great 
metropolitan areas of the Pacific Coast — San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and is a key point 
in the defense plan for both of these areas. 

When completed, on or about July 30, the 
base will cover approximately 1,000 acres. 
Under construction at present are 124 build- 
ings, and additional construction Involving 
the sum of $29,624, is being planned for the 
future. The four wells being, dug and ex- 
pected to furnish an average or three million 
gallons of water per day will serve a very 
useful purpose, since the average day time 
tenroerature in Fresno during the summer is 
around 100 degrees. 

Headquarters In Postoffice 

At present, the headquarters of the Fres- 
no Air Base is situated in an abandoned poet 
office building in the heart of the city of 
Fresno. So keen an interest in the new bomb- 
ing base has been exhibited by the citizens 
of Fresno and the neighboring towns that 
since J\ine 1st no less than 15 requests were 
received from various organizations for 
speeches by members of the command, or an 
average of one speech per day. 

Mosquito Dive Bombers 

The only uncooperative element in Fresno 
seems to be a constant swarm of overly-ac- 
tlve mosquitoes. The commanding officer of 
the medical detachment at the air base has 
formulated plans for eliminating this pest 
on the military reservation. Civilian agen- 
cies are planning immediate steps to extend 
this mosquito abatement work in the environs 
of Fresno.- Malaria, a mosquito-spread dis- 
ease - "epidemic encephalitis" (sleeping 
sickness)- is on the Increase in California, 
12 deaths in Fresno County during the last 
six months of 1940 being attributed to this 
disease. Hope is expressed that, with 
the combined action of military and civil 
authorities, an early solution of this prob- 
lem may be reached. 

oOo- — 



lery regimental station to its present size. 

Personnel of the post point with pride to 
new construction and landscaping. Engineer- 
ing classes were initiated by the post en- 
gineering officer, 1st Lt. Roy W. Gustafson, 
and the new men arriving daily are being in- 
structed as rapidly as possible. 

Ninety-First Departs For Maneuvers 

The Ninety-First Observation Squadron, in 
command of Major K.R. Crosher, is partici- 
pating in the Fourth Army maneuvers in Cali- 
fornia. Master Sgt. Steven B. Young is mak- 
ing excellent progress in training recruits 
to be crew chiefs. Although he has twice 
before served as First Sgt. in line branches, 
"Top Kick" Harry Stevenson is busily ac- 
quainting himself with the duties of a first 
sergeant in the Air Corps. 

New Photo Squadron 

Flight "F, " First Photographic Squadron, 
commanded by Major George G. Northrop, is 
to become the nucleus of the Second Photo- 
graphic Squadron under the same leadership. 
It is stated that reports of the flight put- 
ting out 2500 prints a day, or from 30,000 
to 35,000 a month are not mere rumors. The 
supervisor of the laboratory work is 2nd 
Lieut, George W. Fisher, former instructor 
in the Photographic School at Lowry Field, 
Colo. 

A Long Trek By Motor Convoy 

The Third Barrage Balloon Squadron left 
very early one morning in June for Wilming- 
ton, N.C., by truck convoy. Lieut. Colonel 
M.B. McHugo was in command. Three warrant 
officers and two master sergeants acconqjanied 
the unit on the trip down south, two of the 
former, Robert B, Lassiter and Arvin E. 
Miller, accepting commissions as captain and 
second lieutenant, respectively. 

With the Gray Field tactical units absent 
on maneuvers, the Air Base Detachment, ac- 
tivated only six months ago, was confronted 
with the task of carrying out the functions 
of the post. In a very short time, how- 
ever, everything was running smoothly under 
the able guidance of the several veteran 
noncommissioned officers on duty with this 
unit, 

oOo 



THE DEVELaP^tENT OF GRAY FIELD 



SAFETY BELTS ARE R]fSALLY SAFE 



Gray Field, adjacent to Fort Lewis. Wash., 
which started out in 1936 as just a "landing 
field, " has now attained the importance" of 
an air base headquarters. 

In June, 1936, the Ninety-First Obs. Squad- 
ron was transferred to Fort Lewis from the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., and about 
a year later it was joined by the Third Bal- 
loon Squadron, from Moffett Field, Calif. 
These two tmlts performed the cooperative 
missions and photographic work for the Port 
Lewis troops as the post grew from an artll- 



Safety belts on airplanes at Scott Field, 
Belleville, 111., were recently subjected 
to the regular bi-annual tests, under the 
direction of the plane crew chiefs, and no 
replacements were found necessary. 

Removed from the airplanes every six 
months, the end of each safety belt is at- 
tached to a heavy concrete block and the 
other end to a weight- testing machine. A 
lever is then pulled which suspends the 
block from the machine by the safety belt. 
While under the strain, the belt is careful- 
ly checked for stretching or weaknesses. 
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EXTENSIVE FLYING OPERATIONS AT RANDOLPH 



Student pilots at the hasic flying school 
flew over 300,000 miles in cross-country 
navigation flights during the month of May, 
according to figures recently computed. 

Distance flights involving navigationproh- 
lems have not been a part of the course of 
instruction at Randolph Field in the past 
two years. In May, however, these flights 
were again introduced as part of the 70 hours 
of basic flying training. 

Before completing his basic flying train- 
ing course, each cadet participates in three 
cross-country flights to various points in 
Texas. 

On a 30-day month basis, officials esti- 
mate that aviation cadets are aloft 1,000 
hours each flying day per month. 

Cadets Report From New Schools 

Air defense pushed ahead another step when 
the first aviation cadets from six new civil- 
ian elementary flying schools arrived at 
Randolph Field for basic flight instruction. 

Out of 346 cadets in Class 41-H, which 
started basic instruction the second week in 
June, 187 were from schools where the train- 
ing set-ups started functioning a little 
over ten weeks ^o. The new schools at the 
following localities furnished students, as 
follows: Pine Bluff, Ark.. 31; Cuero, Texas, 
34; Stamford, Texas, 19; Okl^oma City, Ok- 
la., 24; Corsicana, Texas, 37; and Phoenix, 
AriL, 42. 

Of the remaining students in the new class, 
turned in by the older elementary flying 
schools, the largest number, 86, was credited 
to the one at Tulsa, Okla., followed by 
Bast St. Louis, 111., with 58; San Diego and 
Santa Maria, Calif ., with 12 and 3, respec- 
tively. 

The new class will receive ten weeks of 
training on larger and more maneuverable and 
powerful aircraft than the type utilized in 
primary training. 

Showing Mistakes By Visual Method 

Mechanical failures having been cut to ze- 
ro, flight instructors recently formed a 
"visual educational" series of pictures to 
erase the last remaining problem in pilot 
training— the "empty void between earphones" 
mistake. 

These pictures, which are on the walls of 
every engineering control office on the 
field, show vividly what can happen when a 
pilot "goes to sleep" during landings and 
take-offs. One, demonstrating a plane with 
its nose "biting the earth," has the cap- 
tion; "Big feet, little judgment." 

Another, of a smashed landing gear, is 
accompanied by the comment that the pilot 
made a "nice landing, but at 50 feet above 
the ground." 

A photograph of a plane on a highway near 
the field, with its landing gear and wings 
damaged, bears the following caption; "Ran- 
dolph Field too small for this pilot-land- 



ed in road ." 

Failure of a pilot to shift mixtures on 
the aircraft engine was blamed for a mishap 
which was responsible for wing crunroling. 
"Empty void between earphones" was the iron- 
ical comment. 

"liyes but no vision" was the cause describ- 
ed for another mishap where a student pilot 
allowed the propeller of his plane to eat 
away the wing of another plane. 

Most mishaps in flight training are at- 
tributed to human failure, and students who 
persist in such obviously stupid "tricks" 
must be removed from further training. 

Accidents in which flyers are injured are 
very rare at Randolph Field, In all mishaps 
covered by the pictures, the only damage was 
to the aircraft. 

— -oOo— 



MURALS AT SCOTT FIELD 

Two outstanding Chicago artists, graduates 
of Its famous Art Institute, desired murals 
for the walls of the general headquarters 
building at Soott Field, 111. 

Ralph Hendrickson, who designed the mural 
for the courtroom in the general headquar- 
ters building, has had a brilliant career 
as a painter, winning the Robert Jenkins 
Memorial prize in 1935, also the American 
Travelling Scholarship and the European 
Travelling Fellowship, His murals for Scott 
Field, chosen from four sketches submitted, 
symbolically depict a trainee, represented 
by a central figure, being inducted into 
the service. Grouped around the central 
figure, sei^lce men are represented working 
in the various branches of the Army. An 
American eagle in the foreground represents 
the Army Air Forces. 

Equally famous in this phase of art is 
Miss Mildred Waltrip, whose mural will be 
placed in the lobby of the general headquar- 
ters building. Miss Waltrip, after gradu- 
ating from the Chicago Art Institute, won 
both the resident fellowship and the $2,000 
travelling fellowship. She studied in Europe 
in 1934 and later at the New Bauhaus in 
Chicago. Her mural will be painted in three 
large panels and is to depict the history 
of aviation, from mythological experiments 
to the present modern stage. Showing the 
first experiments by Leonardo Da Vinci, 
early French balloon flights, including the 
Picards' ascent into the stratosphere, it 
will end with a painting of a modern bomb- 
ing plane. 

oOo 

Featuring the recent celebration of Avia- 
tion Cadet week in St. Louis, Mo., was an 
hour-long parade of 175 marching units, in- 
cluding 38 bands. The Scott Field Aviation 
Cadets were judged the beet appearing out- 
fit in the parade, and the Radio School's 
float, a silver-colored model airplane, ac- 
tual size, evoked much favorable commend. 
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A rest camp for enlisted men of tbe Army 
Air Forces has l>een established on the 
shores of a lake In the Olyn^jlc National 
Forest at an old CCC cajro, 70 miles north- 
west of the air base at McChord Field, Nash. 

The camp has accommodations for lOQ eni- 
listed men a week, who will be classified 
as being on regulsu- duty- not leave - while 
they are at the “summer resort.* However, 
the only duty to which they will be assign- 
ed while there will be the bare minimum re- 
quired to keep the camp in good condition. 

Carl B. Neal, supervisor of the forest, 
granted McChord Field permission to use bar- 
racks, mess hall, recreation building and 
otoer structures formerly occupied by the 
CCC youths. Fifteen enlisted men, under the 
supeirvislon of Lieut. K. T. McCamman, spent 
several weeks getting the rest camp in 
readiness for the summer season. Cost of 



repairs to the buildings was met from the 
Educational and Recreational Fund, not by 
the government. 

A permanent force of about ten cooks and 
caretakers from McChord Field will be on 
duty at the canp during the recreation 
season. Officers in charge will be rotated 
and organizations at the field will pro-rate 
the number of men to attend the canp. so 
that activities at the field will not be 
slowed or otherwise hampered. 

The floor of the large, rustic recreation 
hall at the canp was put into shape for 
dancing, and a branch of the McChord Field 
Post Exchange was set up in the structure. 
Aside from dancing and spending canteen 
checks, recreational facilities include 
hiking, boating, fishing, volley ball, bad- 
minton, horseshoe pitching and loafing. 
oOo- — 



THE BIO BABY SOLOED 
The History 

(Continued from page 3 ) 

In this coTintry, we were differently sit- 
uated and, due to our magnificent isolation, 
we elected to plan for an air arm based tpon 
a bomber fleet capable of meeting the sea- 
borne enemy out at sea at a distance greater 
than the operating radius of his carrier- 
borne striking force. We oven expected to 
meet him several days further away and har- 
ass his approach or even carry the war 
across great distances to strike at hie un- 
guarded weaknesses and economic life. These 
basic tactical bombing radii seemed to pre- 
clude the possibility of escorting fighters, 
and so we suspended our work ^ong that 
line, as exemplified by the P-30 series and 
elected to have all our bombers fight their 
way along. 

So, for years we planned and dreamed un- 
til our small painful achievements became 
such realities that, when added up in the 
year 1931, we were able to shape up the pro- 
totTOe design of our first modem tactical 
bomber. 

This construction problem was undertaken 
by Boeing as the B-l5. In those days, a 
75,000 lb. design was a grave undertaMng, 
and to enhance its chances of success the 
Boeing Company elected to bring out a small- 
er version which would prove some of the 
structural and aerodynamic problems for the 
B-15, as well as their new proposed trans- 
port designs. In addition, the Service was 
clamoring for an improved version of the 
by-then Service Test B-10 bomber series. 

B-15 and B-17 Proven Successful 

Thus, while the B-15 was being construct- 
ed, the so-called “Flying Fortress” or B-17 
was btiilt and proved so successful that its 
true purpose was lost sight of. Instead of 
remaining as an aerodynamic laboratory speci- 
men for real development tests, it was 
rushed into production by pressure of events, 
lacking suitable offensive and defensive 
armament or exmor. We, like Germany, con- 



sidered this justifiable, due to the B-17* s 
unequaled speed at altitude. It seemed 
that no fighters could combat a formation 
of these bombers. 

Then the B-15 was completed, although the 
engines laid down for the basic design had 
not yet reached the production stage, and 
therefore, meanwhile, the only reliable en- 
gines available had to be installed in order 
to flight-test the alrpleuie. These tests, 
even with this partial power available, were 
very successful and the B-15 established 
several world's records. The big bomber 
was a proven success — all nations rushed to 
produce them. We only partly utilized this 
chance to make this airplane a flight labo- 
ratory and solve many pending problems of 
armament, etc. The present European War 
had not yet broken out to bring home the 
magnitude of these problems with startling 
impact. 

World's Largest Bomber Begun 

However, in America we had already con- 
ceived the design of the first real hemi- 
sphere defense bomber, and in 1935 our basic 
design was used as the basis for secret de- 
sign competition limited to some of OTir 
larger aircraft manufacturers. The com- 
leted detailed engineering data proposals 
rom these compEUilee were evaltiated and two 
companies were awarded contracts to complete 
their detail deslms through the mock-up 
stage, and to submit a complete engineering 
study including a stress analysis and com- 
plete wind tunnel tests. 

In 1936, after all these data were evalu- 
ated, the tremendous full scale mock-ups in- 
spected by a board of officers and the wind 
tunnel data rechecked at the Materiel Divi- 
sion laboratories, the Douglas Aircraft 
Company was £idj\idged the winner and a con- 
tract was consummated for the construction 
of the world's largest bomber. The Air 
Corps undertook to produce simultaneously 
the required government- furnished equij)- 
ment. 



This meant engines of greater power than 
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auxiliary power plants for 30 kws. of elec- 
tricity — wheels so large that no company 
in America possessed the equipment to make 
them, as they required the largest aluminum 
castings ever made in America. When they 
were completed, they were 96 inches (eight 
feet) in" diameter. 

Special Equipment Developed 

Control systems had to he engineered tlmt 
would permit a puny human manually to fly 
this monster. We had to develop special 
radio equipment, utilizing new ideas, cap- 
able of transmitting messages in all weather 
for 5,000 miles or more. Many similar prob- 
lems were painfully worked out. 

The tide of human affairs ebbed and flowed 
many times during these past five years to 
1941. Many people had sought to have the 
project dropped, saying that we did not need 
such huge, expensive machines that could fly 
8,000 miles or more across oceans with tons 
of bombs, and with enough guns and men on 
board to defend it. They said small, fast 
mosquito bombers were the thing. They were 
cheaper and did not put all our eggs in one 
basket. They said the enemy must come to 
us. 

Still we carried on this enormous labora- 
tory project with the hope that the Informa- 
tion it would disclose would some day help 
us select the proper production articles 
for our Air Force. World events have forced 
our hand, meanwhile, and before our proto- 
type has been tested we have Initiated a 
greatly expanded bomber program. 

Need For Powerful Bomber Force Apparent 

By now we have seen enough in the present 
European War to convince us all that we were 
correct in building our Air Forces around 
the bombing airplane, as it is only their 
use of that weapon that decisive action can 
be taken against an enemy nation. We must 
have a powerful bomber force. 

This force must, however, be balanced to 
meet all conditions against all targets at 
all ranges. Some bombers must be for very 
long range work; others can be for shorter 
range employment as conditions and theatres 
quickly shift in warfare. Soon we shall 
see if the B-19 is really the prototype of 
the heavy bomber type we need for the Ameri- 
can defense of our hemisphere with its vast 
distances and far-flung frontiers. Does it 
represent the "American Way?" We shall 
hope so. 



The Flight 

(Continued from page 3 ) 

Slowly the ship began to move down the run- 
way — very slowly, it must have seemed to 
those watching, Wt with a tremendous surge 
of power to those on board. 

Considerably before the estimated distance 
had been traveled, the huge machine was lung- 
ing to get aloft. Maj. Umstead was holding 
it down — 65,70, 75 miles an hoor. 

It was drawing near the huge crowd — thou- 
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the field, massed solid for blocks in every 
direction as far as the eye coTild see. 

When the pilot eased back on the controls, 
would it fly or would it crash ingloriously 
into the massed public? Many came to see a 
Roman holiday, probably, and perhaps their 
unexpressed wishes would be granted. 

Climbs Like A Fighter 

But when MaJ. Umstead moved the controls, 
pulling the wheel back ever so lightly, he 
discovered that he was flying a prirsuit 
plane — not a bomber — for the huge machine 
came off with a rush, climbing at a tremen- 
dous rate. 

Quickly he pushed the wheel forward, then 
eased the controls into a normal rate of 
climb. This caused the bomber apparently 
to hesitate — to falter uncertainly in flight. 

Such was far from true--the lightness of 
the controls and the tremendous power of 
8,000 horses were difficult to adjust to 
the feel of the pilot's hands in the first 
few seconds. 

We were off, having used only 1,800 feet 
of the runway, and it was appsirent that we 
could have left the ground much sooner. 
Gathering speed she climbed rapidly, cross- 
ing the end of the runway high in the air 
with a great excess of speed. The engines 
were throttled back, but the landing gear 
could not be retracted because, for this 
flight, the landing chassis was faired in. 

"She's An Airplane" 

It was immediately clear, to the great 
relief of all on board, that we were flying 
in a real airplane, abnormal on?-y In its 
size and potentialities. 

Circling out over the ocean, then back 
over adjacent Los Angeles Airport, the El 
Segur.do factory of the Douglas Company and 
the waiting crowd took but a few moments 
for so fast a ship. 

As we had cleared the runway, we were at- 
tended by six P-40 fighters from Hamilton 
Field which were to clear the way and Insure 
that there would be no interference from 
blundering or otherwise misguided airplanes. 
With this escort in close formation, we pro- 
ceeded on schedule directly to March Field, 

We flew at approximately 4,000 feet, fly- 
ing at greatly reduced speed as we tried 
out the various controls and forces, and 
becoming more and more satisfied, as our 
tests and quick inspections proceeded, that 
everything was fionctloning as planned. The 
view from the windows of the many gun tur- 
rets gave assurance that here was a bomber 
that cotild and would be defended. The long 
trip back to the tall gun turret to check 
the tail controls seemed the last long mile 
when undertaken shortly after take-off, but 
so satisfyingly solid and quiet was the 
journey that when the Inspector once had ar- 
rived at the extreme stem position, the re- 
turn journey was ccraqpleted in a much light- 
er frame of mind. 

At last, everyone aboard serene, we ap- 



bastions — How would the land? How would 
the handle? At large as March Pleld it, 
would It he hlg enough? How was the wind? 

Heassurlng messages from the control tow- 
er reported that ever-coneiderate nature 
had swung the wind obligingly down the main 
runway. The way was cleared — sdl airplanes 
were down. 

Completing a long, circling approach, we 
turned straight hack for the field, dimin- 
ishing our speed. We landed surprisingly 
short, even though we knew we were at least 
30 tons light. No act-ual Jar of contact 
with the ground could he noticed; It was 
difficult to know when we had actually land- 
ed. 

Slowly the huge plane settled down onto 
Its nose wheel. Cently the pilot applied 
the brakes, wondering If they were all right 
after all these weeks. They were. 

C^ulckly we turned about, taxied back up 
the runway to the hangars, reached otir park- 
ing position and cut the switches. There we 
were— success at last. A quick look at the 
clock — 12.55 p.m. 



Detailed tests of the myriad mechanisms 
with which this plane is equipped will con- 
tinue for some time. These are Items which 
must be completed by the manufacturer, as 
they form a part of the Dotiglas Company's 
contract. As soon as these hours of test- 
ing are completed, final acceptance will be 
made by the Materiel Division and the air- 
plane will proceed to Wright Field for fur- 
ther checking, testing and development. It 
will then become in fact the flying labora- 
tory which it was designed to be. As the 
progenitor of its plan, a long life and a 
^ppy one I 

oOo 



BEOEOANIZATION OP THE ABMT AIE C0HP8 
(Continued from p€^ 8) 

the Chief of the Air Corps need be given, 
since hie duties remain very much the same 
as they have been. The duties of the Chief 
of the Air Force Combat Command in general 
outline are about the same, but have been 
broadened to a considerable extent. 

For instance, the new regulations give 
him "control of all aerial operations of 

the Air Force Combat Command " Under 

the old order, this control was in the hands 
of General Headquarters. Similarly, he now 
has court-martial Jurisdiction over all 
elements of the Air Force Combat Command, 
which he did not have before reorganization. 

He organization will have little personal 
effect on any individual officer or enlisted 
man, however, except for those few who are 
assigned to Headquarters Army Air Forces or 
to fill any of the other new Jobs. The 

f reat majority will continue to do the Jobs 
0 which they already have been assigned, 
either in the Combat Command, the Air Corps 
or wherever they may be serving. 

The War Department's purpose in creating 



to announcements made at the time, was to 
promote air power ^lle facilitating and 
ensuring "the Joint action of air, grotind 
and naval forces vdiich the progress of the 
present war is so clearly demonstrating." 

As an example of the way it is sumosed 
to work, Gen. Eaunons is charged with the 
tactical training of combat units of the 
Air Forces. These units may be assigned to 
a task force, in which case they would op- 
erate under the orders of the commander of 
the task force. On the foreign stations, 
they would operate tinder the department com- 
mander, while their training still would be 
the responsibility of the Chief of the Com- 
bat Command. 

Under the procedure outlined in Washing- 
ton. it might be possible, however, for the 
entire Combat Command to be assigned to a 
task force commanded by a ground officer — 
possibly even by a hl^i-ranking Navy offi- 
cer. In such an eventuality, of course, 
the situation temporarily woTild be somewhat 
like conditions before reorganization, when 
what is now the Combat Command was under the 
jTxrledlctlon of General Headquarters, 

Explaining reorganization at a press con- 
ference in Washington, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, the Chief of Staff, said, however, 
that air units assigned to a task force will 
not necessarily be commanded by aground of- 
ficer. The command function in any such 
force will be exercised, he said, by a senior 
officer of whichever arm— land, sea or air— 
has the major responsibility in the particu- 
lar task to which the force is assigned. 

Thus Brig. General Henry* W, Harms, an air 
officer, h^ command of all elements of the 
Army in Newfoundland, air and ground alike, 
since the defenses of that area primarily 
are considered an air operation. Gen. Mar- 
shall used this situation as an example, and 
added that he anticipated the time >dien an 
Air Forces officer might have command of de- 
fense forces in Alaska, although they are 
under ground control at present. 

oOo — - 

AIH CORPS SOLDIEE WINS WEST POINT CADETSHIP 

An Air Corps enlisted man stationed at Al- 
brook Field was the winner of a competitive 
examination in which enlisted men from all 
military posts in the Panama Canal Zone 
competed for an anointment to the United 
States Military ^ademy, and has received 
orders to report to West Point. 

The soldier was Pvt. Abraham M. Glass, 20, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Glass, of Bald- 
winsville, N. T. He enlisted in the Air 
Corps at Syracuse, N.T. , June 27, 1940. Ca- 
det Glass is a graduate of the Baldwlnsville 
Academy and of the West Point Preparatory 
School at Corozal, Canal Zone. 

oOo' 

THE COVER 

The photograph of the young gentleman on 
the cover, standing at the business end of 
a F-40, was made available to The Air Corps 
News Letter through the courtesy of Hady 
Arnold, well-known photographer of things 
aerial. 
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AIR CORPS DEVELOPMENT 



The library at Wright Field was horn amid 
the confusion and hustle of the first World 
War. At that time, however, Wright Field 
euid the Materiel Division, of which It Is a 
part, were not in existence. We were situr- 
ated at McCook Field and were known as the 
Engineering Division, On October 7, 1918, 
the first entry was made in the accession 
hook, and by the time the Armistice was 
signed 1,350 entries had been made. At the 
end of 1940, in the midst of again strength- 
ening our defenses, we have over 13,000 books 
end almost 70,000 documents. At first the 
document file and the library were two sepa- 
rate units, but in 1926 they were combined 
and have so remained ever since. 

By 1927, McCook Field had become too small 
for the engineering activities in progress 
there, and the move was made to Wright Field, 
By this time the library was a lusty young- 
ster, groyning in importance to the officers 
and engineers engaged in research and devel- 
opment work. 

Although essentially an aeronautical li- 
brary, it is surprising how many fields of 
science that Includes; and of course, in 
order to answer all questions, books and 
magazines on these subjects must b« oa hand. 
About oae-thlrd of the over 100 magazines 
on the subscription list are foreign publi- 
cations . One will find on the shelves books 
on physics and mechanics, radio and elec- 
trical engineering, thermodynamics, optics, 
chemistry, strength of materials and metal- 
lurgy, engines~internal combustion as well 
as Diesel, photography and navigation. The 
books on mathematics are pretty well worn 
through constant use. There are now being 
^ded medical books for the workers in the 
physiological research laboratory who study 
the effects on pilots of flying, especially 
at high altitudes. These are subjects which 
most people do not even associate with the 
subject of aeronautics. There are on hand, 
of course, those books most often thought 
of when aeronautics is mentioned, covering 
aerodynamics, aircraft construction, pro- 
pellers, etc. These are only part of the 
subjects covered in the library, for aero- 
nautical engineering embodies many fields 
of science and Materiel Division engineers 
come to the library to supplement their 
knowledge and to ascertain what has been 
done in a given field. 

Many times we are asked for "everything 
you have" on a certain subject and, after 
hours of searching, we are forced to admit: 
■nothing at all," — for the idea is a new 
one. M other times, data is collected to 
enable the engineers to select such as are 
of inmortance to then* Their possession of 
such data obviates the possibility of under- 
taking tests, involving both time and money, 
which had already been carried out by some- 
one else. By following the trend of requests 
from these engineers and the growth of the 
library, one can follow the growth and devel- 
opment of aeronautics. One day, requests 
started coming in for data on pressure ves- 
sels. and an intensive search was Inaugurated 
on that subject. Not long thereafter, rumors 
were heard of a stratosphere plane with a 
ressurized cabin, and sometime later the 
ockheed XC-35 was an actual feu:t. And now 



who has not heard of sub- stratosphere flying? 

Aerodynamic characteristics must be tested 
in a wind tunnel, and when the new 20-foot 
wind txumel was proposed it was to the li- 
brary that the engineers came for data. Vhat 
kind of tunnels aid various 0o\m tries have? 
And BO, another intensive search was started, 
which resulted in unearthing descriptions of 
wind tunnels all over the world, what they 
can do and how they operate. 

What kind of bombs are in use abroad and 
how effective are they? Our reports which 
come from all over the world keep the men 
in touch with what is going on. 

The parachute, which has saved so many 
lives, was developed at Wright Field; and 
so our reports on strength or silk and test- 
ing of silk were consulted, as were the re- 
ports of rates of descent or falling bodies. 
The parachute has played a dramatic role in 
this latest War, and our own Army Air Corps 
is developing equipment for the Infantry 
parachute troop units. And so, in its small 
and roundabout way, the library has also 
played its part in this element of military 
activity. 

In practically every phase of research 
the Army Air Corps has conducted, the en- 
gineers have at some stage in its develop- 
ment had recourse to the library. 

A staff of five in the library circulates 
about 4,000 books, magazines, and documents 
each month to l,lu3 borrowers. And so this 
infant of the first World War has grown tm 
to take its place in aiding our national 
defense. 

- Hope Thomas 

oOo 



ENLISTED MEN TRAIN FOR COMMISSIONS 

Four men from Scott Field, 111., were ac- 
cepted into the Army’s officer candidate 
schools to receive training entitling thm 
to commissions as second lieutenants In the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. They were chosen 
from an original class of 21 selected for 
officer training as a reward for excellent 
performance of their duties, thus typifying 
the Army’s system of opportunity for promo- 
tion based on merit. 

Of the four men,Tech.Sgt. Richard Strick- 
lin, Staff Sgts. Richard X. Tanker sley, 
George J.Ford and Pyt. Kenneth C.Wallender, 
the first— named will attend classes in tht> 
Infantry School at Fort Bennlng, Oa., for 
training in modern and mechanize warfare, 
while the remaining three will undergo train- 
ing in signal communications at fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 

— — oOo— 



APPROXIMATE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY AIR FORCES 
(Mai' 31, 1941) 



Officers, Regular 2,380 

Officers, Reserve on active duty.,.. 8,300 

Aviation Cadets in training 8,700 

Enlisted Men 126,700 
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THE JOB OF AIR CORPS TEST PILOTS 



Much of the danger has heen engineered out 
of the test pilots' joh since 1903 when the 
first test pilot, Orville Wright, made the 
first successful test flight in the first 
airplane . 

So say the highly trained group of Air 
Corps test pilots at Wright which each year 
makes hundreds of test flights in more kinds 
of airplanes than are tested hy any other 
single organization in this country. 

Records of the aviation industry through 
the years in which the airplane was trans- 
formed from a county fair novelty to a pro- 
duction article substantiate this viewpoint. 
Engines are reliable. Wind tunnels have 
brushed countless bugs out of new designs. 
Structural testing proves the design strength 
of experimental military airplanes before 
they are flown. Speaking as airmen who have 
flown scores of different hlrplanes in hun- 
dreds of hours of test flights, the test pi- 
lots say that airplanes have become stand- 
ardized. 



Laboratory engineers do not agree that the 
test pilots' Job is as easy as falling off 
a log and about as dangerous. (iuotlng a 
representative opinion of an aeronautical 
engineer, "There are only two kinds of air- 
planes — those that flyand those that don't. 
Engineers, in laboratories and factories, 
can only develop an airplane so far and then 
it takes a test pilot to prove whether we 
were right or wrong," 



To illustrate his point, he cited perti- 
nent questions surrounding the first flight 
of the world's largest airplane- the XB-I9, 
with MaJ, Stanley M, Umstead, the Air Corps 
chief test pilot, at the controls. 



"The first question about this new 83-ton 
airplane is, will it fly? We are certain it 
will, but Maj, Umstead will have to prove 
that we are right. The insurance premium 
for the first minute of flight has been 
placed at $82,000, Odds like that, 13 to 1, 
are not quoted for sTire things. Our figures 
show that the XB-19 can be taken out of the 
comparatively small Clover Field. But can 
it? There is no precedent to go by in this 
case. Imagine placing yo'orself in the posi- 
tion of test pilot of the XB-19, responsible 
for 3-1/4 million dollars worth of experi- 
mental airplane and the lives of the crew 
as well as your own." 



That is the way the job looks to engineers 
on the ground and probably to the eartnbound 

g ubiic. Sitting in the cockpit, absorbed in 
is duties, it strikes the test pilot as 
naive to believe that he executes flight 
tests in a perpetual state of thrills, dan- 

f er and raw courage, when he has made hun- 
reds of such flights as a routine part of 
his job. 

In real life the job of an Army test pilot 
bears only accidental resemblance to that of 
the one wno lives after a fatal crash in the 
seventh reel only because the script calls 
for a happy ending. 

The secret of the Materiel Division's suc- 
cess in consistently getting the accurate 
flight test data which are indispensable to 



the development of military aircraft and 
equipment is based on three key factors; 
first, the flight instructions for each 
flight test are prescribed by project offi- 
cers and engineers; the flight testing in- 
struments used are the best obtainable md 
the methods of recording the results of 
flight tests are standardized; and third, 
the test pilots and flight observers are the 
product of uniform training. 

Under this system engineers have found that 
the results are dependable. Flying the same 
test in the same airplane, five Air Corps 
test pilots would get much nearer the same 
data than would five outside test pilots cho- 
sen at random. 

New test pilots are selected, not by per- 
sonal application-, but from recommendations 
filtering through the service grapevine from 
other pilots. The preferred prospect, who 
apparently possesses the makings of a good 
test pilot, is one who has considerable fly- 
ing experience in a variety of single -and 
multi-engine military airplanes; who has dem- 
onstrated cool judgment in tight spots; and 
who has, in addition to the flying skill conn 
mon in all seasoned Air Corps pilots, an ex- 
tra inherent ability with which only a lucky 
few are blessed. 



Before a new test pilot is permitted to 
take regular flight test assignments there 
is an intervening "practice" period of from 
two to three months. Guided by the Manual 
for Test Pilots, he makes flight tests in an 
older service airplane and records the data 
in the same fashion as do regular test pi- 
lots when flying standard performance tests 
in new airplanes. Flight engineers compare 
the novice's data with the official perform- 
ance data secured on that particular type of 
airplane when it first vrent into service. 
The* new pilot is assigned to regular flight 
test work onlyafterhe can consistently re- 
turn accurate data from any of the many dif- 
ferent kinds of flight tests. 



During the "practice" period, the b^inner 
becomes intimately familiar with the 17 items 
which compose the complete standardperform- 
ance test which is used by the Materiel Di- 
vision to determine vrhether an experimental 
airplane meets minimum requirements, or wheth- 
er a production airplane cones up to the 
performance guaranteed by the manufacturer. 

The fundamentals of a performance test in- 
clude calibration of the air speed meter; 
determination of high speeds at various al- 
titudes, and of cruising, or operating, 
speeds; saw-tooth climbs; cneck climbs; take- 
off and landing characteristics; engine cool- 
ing teste; various tests of military equij^ 
ment, and pilot's observations. 

These techniques frequently demand mai&- 
talning constant speeds within nlus or minus 
one mile per hour, or absolutelylevel flight 
instead of spnroximately level, and alto- 
gether a precise type of flying which wrings 
every oionce of concentration out of the test 
pilot. Since he must fly the airplane dur- 
ing every second of a test flight, and since 
the responsibility for safeguarding valuable 
new experimental airplanes and the first 
production airplanes are peculiarly his own, 
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from 50 to 75 hours of flight tests per month 
are about all a test pilot can withstand and 
remain physically fit. 

To calibrate an air speed meter, the test 
pilot makes at least five two-way runs over 
a measured com*se at an altitude of about 25 
feet. The runs are made at approximately 
eqLual Intervals between the high speed and 
the minimum safe flying speed of the air- 
plane . It is vitally Important to keep the 
air speed and altimeter readings constant 
during each run. If the pilot finds that 
the speed has changed after entering the 
course, he immediately turns out and starts 
over. Each of the rims is timed with a stop- 
watch. The times, together with the indi- 
cated air speeds and free air temperatures, 
are later converted to calibration speeds by 
applying temperature-pressure corrections 
for the whole speed range of the airplane. 

In the speed runs, the limits of precision 
in determining horizontal speed at sea level 
or at altitude must be within plus or minus 
one per cent. 

The cruising speed is determined by using 
the norma.l rated power of the engine, not 
to exceed’ a maximum of 75 per cent. 

Saw-tooth climbs are so named because the 
tracings on the baroCTaph record of a proper- 
ly executed savi^ tooth climb look like saw 
teeth. They are employed to determine the 
indicated speed at ' which the maximum rate 
of climb occurs at different altitudes. The 
maximum rate is obtained by climbing the 
airplane through specified altitude ranges 
at various speeds, with full power, 

, Check climbs establish the time rate of 
climb from sea level to the airplane's serv- 
ice ceiling, the point at which the rate of 
climb drops off to 100 feet per minute. In 
this test, the airplane is climbed steadily 
to its service ceiling at the Indicated 
speeds established for each zone by the saw- 
tooth climb. Readings recorded for a check 
climb are free air temperature, r, p. m,, 
manifold press\ire, and carburetor air ten5)er- 
atixre. Time and press\ires are recorded by a 
barograph, and all data are coordinated with 
pressure altitude. 

The Air Corps definition of a test pilot 
is a pilot who is able to run full steward 
performance teste on einy airplane. To meas- 
ure up, the student test pilot still has 
more tests to master. 

Involving more real hazard than some of 
the more spectacular tests, take-off and 
landing tests are executed under maximum 
operating conditions on or near the ground. 
The object is to establish the minimum dis- 
tances within which an airplane can take- 
off and clear a 50-foot obstacle, and come 
to a stop after landing over a 50-foot olv- 
stacle. In the take-off tests, fl^s are 
set at various positions, from fully closed 
to fully open, to determine the best flap 
position for a minimum run and getting the 
airplane off the ground and over a 50-foot 
obstacle as quickly as possible. The land- 
ing tests are just the reverse— landing the 
airplane and braking it to a stop as soon 
as possible after passing over a 50-foot 
obstacle. The landing and take-off char- 
acteristics reveal, among other things, the 
minimum size of the base from which the air- 
plane can be operated. 

During the engine cooling tests, the test 
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pilot first flies for 30 minutes in level 
flight at 2,000 feet, with military load and 
full power. Then he pulls into a climb and 
continues at best climbing speed to within 
2,000 feet of the service ceiling, Afterward 
a ground cooling test is obtained at 60 per 
cent of the ground, r.pjn. permissible. 

Those are the basic flight testing methods 
which the rookie test pilot practices for 
two or three months, and do not include the 
tests of air intake and exhaust systems; 
carbon monoxide tests: radio interference: 
armament; navigation instruments; and night 
tests of lighting equipment. 

The final requirement is to fill out 'Pi- 
lot's Observations, " a lengthy questionnaire 
which inquires about the airplane's control- 
lability, stability, trim, balance, maneu- 
verability, interior arrangements of equip- 
ment and controls, and all-around character- 
istics in the air and on the ground. Approx- 
imately 157 questions must be answered. 

By studying the "Manual for Test Pilots" 
and talking with the other test pilots, the 
newcomer is ready for regular flight tests 
after 10 or 12 weeks of practice. On an 
average, six months more are required to 
turn him into a seasoned test pilot, taking 
his regular turn in rotation with the other 
test -oilots in the more difficult flight 
test assignments. 

Due to the fatigue which follows a test 
flight to extreme altitude, a test pilot is 
not ordinarily expected to take more than 
one high altitude flight in one day, but 
frequently he will take a number of differ- 
ent types of airplanes up for test flights 
on the same day. In one way of thinking, 
an Air Corps test uilot is a highly trained 
specialist: he must also be amazingly ver- 
satile in that his next assignment for flight 
test may be a 30-ton, forir-engine bomber, a 
tiny half-ton short-range liaison airplane, 
or any type between. The effective horse- 
power he controls may increase from a mere 
65 to 6,OO0 h.p, or more. 

It is not uncommon to find 40 or more 
different airplanes ready for fli^t tests 
at one time. Typically they would include 
light, heavy and medium bombers; single— and 
twin-engine pursuits; observation, photo- 
graphic and cargo airplanes; and a variety 
of basic combat, transition, advance, basic 
and primary training airplanes. 

Routine flight tests of new development 
equipment are being made constantly at Wright 
Pield by project officers as well as test 
pilots. In the equipment flight tests, the 
project officer is interested primarily in 
recording the functioning of the new equip- 
ment under maximum operating conditions. 
Air Corps equipment is developed in a group 
of laboratories at Wright Pield. There is 
an excusable misconception that military 
airplanes and equipment are manufactured 
here, although none is for service use. Ex- 
perimental equipment is fabricated only when 
it cannot be obtained commercially without 
undue delay. 

Requests for routine flight tests of equip- 
ment ori^nate in the Production Engineering 
and the Experimental Engineering Sections. 
Some of the latter's laboratories contain 
laboratories within laboratories. 

Ihe Power Plant Laboratory, for instance, 
consists of 25 units, each speci^izlng in 
(Continued on page 25) 




The tranafer of 33 Air Corpa unite to new- 
ly eatahliahed flying achoola haa been or- 
dered to augment training unite atationed at 
the achoola. The additional troopa were 
provided toatepup trainingimder the 30,000- 
pilot program. 

Air Baee Group Leavea 

SchedTiled to move from Maxwell Field, Ala. , 
to the haeic flying echool at Macon, Oa. , 
are the 321at, 322nd and 323rd School Squad- 
rone and the Seventy-Firat Air Baae Group, 
compriaing the Headquartera and Headquartere 
Squadron (Special), Sixty-Firet Air Baae 
Squadron (Special) and the Seventy-Seventh 
Materiel Squadron, 

Scheduled to move from Brooke Field, Texaa, 
to Lae Vegaa, Nev. , on July 5 are the Fifti- 
eth, Fifty-Flret and 351at School Squadrona, 
and the Seventy-^inth Air Baae Grotq) (Spe- 
cial), coamrieing the Headquartere and Head^ 
quartere Squadron, Seventieth Air Baae and 
Eighty-Fourth Materiel Sq^uadron; and on Ju- 
ly 10, the 352nd and 353rd School Squadrona. 



Materiel Squadrona Move 

Moving from Kelly Field, Tex., to thehaa- 
Ic flying echool at Taft, Calif on July 15, 
are the Seventy-Ninth Materiel Squadron 
(Special) and the 329th School Sqiiadron. 

The haaic flying achool at Bakersfield, 
Calif. , is to receive on July 15, the 326th 
School Squadron from Moffett Field, Calif. , 
and 327th School Squadron from Kelly Field, 
Texas . 

Units moving to the advanced flying school 
at Mather Field, Calif. , on July 16 are the 
333rd and 335th School Squadrons and the 
Seventy-Seventh Air Base Grotm (Special), 
comprising the Headquarters and Headquarters 
SqtiMron, Sixty-Seventh Air Base and Eighty- 
Third Materiel Squadron from Stockton, Cal- 
if., and from Eandolph J’ield, Texaa, seven 
School Squadrons, number 336 to 342 incltu- 
alve. 

The approximate strength of the School 
Squadrons and the Materiel Squadrons are 200 
men each; the Headquartera Squadrona, 140 men 
each, and Air Base Squadrons, 150 men each. 



oOo 



THE JOB OF TEST PILOTS 
(Continued from page 24) 

the various component a of an aircraft engine, 
such as ignition, carhuretion, cooling sys- 
tems, etc., and enormous dynamometer and 
torque stand laboratories are included in 
this organization. The Aircraft Laboratory, 
in addition to aerodynamic, design, flutter 
study and other units, includes two wind 
tunnel laboratories, a giant highr-apeed wind 
tunnel in construction, a brake- tire- wheel 
testing laboratory, and a large structures 
laboratory. 

Similarly, laboratories within laboratories 
are necessary in the Photographic Laboratory, 
concerned with the development of new lens, 
emulsions and cameras used in aerial photog- 
raphy; in the Equipment Laboratory, where 
aero medical research, parachutes, oxygen 
equipment, navigation instruments, airdrome 
equipment and scores of kindred development 
projects are directed; the Propeller Labora- 
tory with huge outdoor test rigs; the Arma- 
ment Lab with its firing range; and the Air- 
craft Lab with its numerous mobile labora- 
tories on wheels all are intricately organ- 
ized. 

Obviously, the volume of test flight re- 
quests initiated in these laboi'atories is 
large, and constitutes an additional burden 
on the test pilots even though part of the 
load is taken by project officers. 

Engineers and test pilots agree that flight 
tests are more hazardous than conventional 
flights since either new eqaipment of a new 
airplane is Involved. If one hour of flight, 
or 20 or 50 hours are safely passed, it is 
still the first 50 hours on that particular 
equipment or airplane, and there is no posi- 
tive assurance that it will hold xicp under 
the stress of flight for 51 hours. Much of 



the danger has been engineered out of the 
test pilots' job, but the danger of mechan- 
ical failures is still present in test 
flights. 

— -oOo- — 



SWITCH OF LOWRY FIELD PERSONNEL TO WICHITA 

Approximately 400 officers and enlisted 
men will be transferred from Lowry Field to 
the new Air Corps Aviation Mechanics School 
at Wichita Fulls, Texas, beginning August 1. 
The personnel will comprise the administra- 
tive unit for the new training center. 

The Denver contingent will be the first 
large group ordered to the school, where 
thousands eventually will undergo tralnln& 
Replacements for the men switched from Lowry 
to the Texas School already have started 
arriving at Denver, with 764 additional men 
scheduled to arrive by troop train from 
eastern replacement centers before the ad- 
ministrative personnel all are transferred. 

Chanute Field will furnish the services, 
including Einance, Quartermaster and Ord- 
nance, and Colpnel Edward C. Black, of the 
Illinois air station, will be the command- 
ing officer at Wichita. Major Charles Mar- 
tin, of the Twenty-Second School Squadron, 
at Lowry, will be in charge of the truck 
convoy by which the Lowry men will move to 
Texas. 

oOo 



Smashing all previous flying time records 
for Randolph Field, the 53rd School Squadron 
during May flew more than a million miles 
for a total flying time of 8,285 hours. This 
eclipsed the previous all-time one squcuiron 
record of 7, 377 hours established last Janu- 
ary by the o2d School Squadron at this field. 




1V8T7BAHCS 

By Itijor Waddell J. Smith, Air Coips, 

Ifi-litary Perscaanel Division 

The National Service Life Insurance Act eas sigpaed 
on October 8, 1940. It provided that the ins\irance 
•was issued as a five»year level premixaa term ooi^ 
tract azid that it could be convert^ at any time sof- 
ter one year and before ea^iraticca of the five years 
to eithOT Ordinary Life, Twenty Paysent Life or 
Thirty Payment Life. On October 8, 1941, the first 
policies will be one year- old and eligible for con- 
version. The following tables quate the rates on 
the three available forms. Bates for ages hot quot- 
ed will be furnished by the Veterans Administration 
■upon direct reqiiest. 

OBDIHABT Un 
Premium Bates for $1,000 



!ss. 


Monthly 


OuELrterlv 


Semi-Annual 


Annual 


18 


$1.18 


$3.53 


$7.04 


$13.97 


19 


1.20 


3.59 


7.16 


14.21' 


20 


1.23 


3.68 


7.33 


14.56 


21 


1.25 


3.74 


7.45 


14.80 


22 


1.28 


3.83 


7.63 


15.15, 


23 


1.31 


3.92 


7.81 


15.51 


24 


1.34 


4.01 


7.99 


15.86 


25 


1.37 


4.10 


8.17 


16.22 


26 


1.41 


4.22 


8.41 


16.69 


27 


1.44 


4.31 


8.59 


17.05 


28 


1.48 


4.43 


8.83 


17.52 


29 


1.52 


4.55 


9.06 


13.00 


30 


1.56 


4.67 


9.30 


18.47 


31 


1.60 


4.79 


9.54 


18.94 


32 


1.65 


4.94 


9.84 


19.53 


33 


1.69 


5.06 


10.08 


20.01 


34 


1.75 


5.24 


10.44 


20.72 


35 


1.80 


5.39 


10.73 


21.31 


36 


1.85 


5.54 


11.03 


21.90 


37 


1.91 


5.72 


11.39 


22.61 


38 


1.98 


5.93 


11.81 


23.44 


39 


2.04 


6.10 


12.16 


24.15 


40 


2.12 


6.34 


12.64 


25.10 


41 


2.19 


6.55 


13.06 


25.93 


42 


2.27 


6.79 


13.54 


26.87 


43 


2.36 


7.06 


14.07 


27.94 


44 


2.45 


7.33 


14.61 


29.01 


45 


2.54 


7.60 


15.15 


30.07 


46 


2.64 


7.90 


15.74 


31.25 


47 


2.75 


8.23 


16.40 


32.56 


48 


2.87 


8.59 


17.11 


33.98 


49 


2.99 


8.95 


17.83 


35.40 


50 


3.12 


9.34 


18.61 


36.94 



TRENIT TXimH LII5! 
Premium rates for $1,000 



i£S. 


Manthly 


Guarterly 


Semi-Annual 




18 


$1.91 


$5.72 


$11.39 


$22.61 


19 


1.93 


5.78 


11.51 


22.85 


20 


1.96 


5.87 


11.69 


23.20 


21 


1.99 


5.96 


11.87 


23.56 


22 


2.02 


6.05 


12.05 


23.91 


23 


2.05 


6.13 


12.22 


24.27 


24 


2.08 


6.22 


12.40 


24.63 



Age 


Mmthly 


(luarterly 


Semi-Annual 


Annual 


25 


$2.12 


$6.34 


$12.64, 


$25.10 


26 


2.15 


6.43 


12.82 


25.45 


27 


2.19 


6,55 


13.06 


25,93 


28 


2.23 


6.67 


13.30 


25.40 


29 


2.27 


6.79 


13.54 


26.87 


30 


2.31 


6.91 


',3. ■’8 


27.35 


31 


2.31 


6.91 


13.78 


27.35 


32 


2.39 


7.15 


14.25 


28.30 


33 


2.44 


7.30 


,14.55 


28.39 


34 


2.49 


7.45 


14.85 


29.48 


35 


2.53 


7.5? 


15.09 


29.95 


36 


2.59 


7.75 


15.44 


30.66 


37 


2.64, 


7.90, 


15.74, 


31.25 


38 


2.70 


8.08 


16.10 


31.97 


39 


2.76 


8.26 


16.46 


32.68 


40 


2.82 


8.44 


i6.82 


33.39 


41 


2.88 


8.62 


17.17 


34.10 


42 


2.95 


8.83 


17.59 


34.92 


43 


3.02 


9.04 


18.01 


35.75 


44 


3.10 


9.28 


18.49' 


36,70 


45 


3.18, 


9.52, 


18,96 


37.65 


46 


3.27 


9.79 


19.50 


38.71, 


47 


3.36, 


10.06 


20.01 


39.78 


48 


3,.46 


10.35 


20.63 


40.96 


49 


3.56 


10.65 


21.23 


42. Ir 


50 


3.67 


,10o98 


21.8lt 


43.45 






THIHIT PAYMEMT LI IE 






Premium rates 


for $1,000 




i£S. 


Mmathly 


Ouarterlv 


Semi-Annual, 


Annual 


18 


$1.49 


$4.46 


$8.89 


$1‘’.64 


19 


1.52 


4.55 


9.06 


18.00 


20 


1.54 


4.61 


9.18 


18.23 


21 


1.56 


4.67 


9.30 


18.4'i’_ 


22 


1.59 


4.76 


9.4« 


18.82 


23 


1.61 


4.82 


9.60 


19.06 


24 


1.64 


4.91 


9.7p 


19.42 


25 


1.67 


5.00 


9.96 


19.'’? 


26 


1.70, 


5.09 


10.14 


20.13 


27 


1.73 


5.18 


10.32 


20.48 


28 


1.76 


5.27 


10.50 


20.84 


29 


1.79 


5.36 


10.6"’ 


21.19 


30 


1.83 


5.48 


10.91 


21.67 


31 


1.8’’ 


5.60 


11.15 


22.14 


32 


1.90 


5.69 


11.33 


22.49 


33 


1.95 


5.84 


11.57 


23.09 


34 


1.99 


5.96 


11.8? 


23.56 


35 


2.03 


6.08 


12.11 


24.C3 


36 


2.08 


6.22 


12.40 


24.63 


37 


2.13 


6,37 


12.70 


25.22 


38 


2.18 


6.52 


)..3,00 


25.81 


39 


2.24 


6.70 


13.36 


25.62 


40 


2.30 


6.88 


13.72 


27.23 


41 


2.37 


7.09 


14.13 


,28.06 


42 


2.43 


7.2? 


14.49 


178.77, 


43 


2.51 


7.51 


14,9? 


29.72 


44 


2.59 


7.75 


15.44 


30.66 


45 


2.67 


T-.99 


15.92 


31. 61.' 


46 


2.76, 


8.26 


16.46 


,52.68 


47 


2.86 


8.56 


1?.05 


33.86 


48 


2.96 


8.86 


ri65 


35.04 


49 


3.08 


9.22 


18. 37 


36.46 


50 


3.20 




19.00 


'*7.88 
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All three forms of converted insurance will con- 
tedn a table of s\irrend»r values consisting of cash 
or loan value, paid ug insTUsnce value and extended 
insurance value. The premiums charged for anjr of 
these three converted forms of policies are lower 
than any ohtadnahle old line legal reserve partici- 
pating insurance. Folicjdiolders will receive a sub- 
stantial: annual dividend which will further redxice 
the cost of the insurance. Ho other insurance 
should he considered to he equal to these converted 
policies due to the low rates and dividends. The 
table of caish and loan vedues and paid vg and ex- 
tended insurance values will he equal to or greater 
than obtainable in any other commercied insurance 
issued at the saaie age and on the same plan of inr 
suraxice. 

Hew Hationad Service Idfe Insxiranca Applications 

The act authorizing this insurance provides that 
it must he applied for within 120 days (not four 
months) of indvictian into the service or extension 
of active duty. Qy reference to the following table 
the last day 19 on zMch application may he made and 
signed and put in channels or the mail nay he readi- 
ly obtained. 

Daily Table Showing the last Day of the Statutory 

120-Day Period During Which Acc^tahle ipplication 
For Insurance nay he Submitted 



Sntry 

Date 


Pinal 

Date 


Entry 

Date 


Pinal 

Date 


Entry 

Date 


Pinal 

Date 


Jan. 1 


May 1 


Feb. 1 


J\me 1 


Mar. 1 


June 29 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


30 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


July 1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


2 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


3 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


4 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


5 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


6 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


7 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


8 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


9 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


10 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 




14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


12 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


13 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


14 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


15 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18 


16 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


17 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


18 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


19 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


20 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


21 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


22 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


23 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


24 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


25 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


29 


29 






29 


27 


30 


30 






30 


28 


31 


31 






31 


29 



Hotet This Table being constructed for Pebruauy 
with 28 days, the proper aillowance must be 
made for leap year. 



Entry 

Date 


Pinal 

Data 


Entry 

Date 


TIbaI 

Data 


Entry 

-Bita 


Pinal 

Data 


1 


July 30 


May 1 


Aug. 29 


June 1 


Sept. 29 


2 


31 


2 


30 


2 


30 


3 


Aug. 1 


3 


31 


3 


Oct. 1 


4 


2 


4 


Sept. 1 


4. 


2 


5 


3 


5 


2 


5 


3 


6 


4 


6 


3 


6 


4 


7 


5 


7 


4 


7 


5 


8 


6 


8 


5 


8 


6 


9 


7 


9 


6 


9 


7 


10 


8 


10 


7 


10 


8 


11 


9 


11 


8 


11 


9 


12 


10 


12 


9 


12 


10 


13 


11 


13 


10 


13. 


11 


14 


12 


14 


11 


14 


12 


15 


13 


IIT 


12 


IB' 


13 


16 


14 


16 


13 


16 


14. 


17 


15 


17 


14 


17 


15 


18 


16 


18 


15 


18 


16 


19 


17 


19 


18 


19 


17 


20 


18 


20 


17 


20 


18 


21 


19 


21 


18 


21 


19 


22 


20 


22 


19 


22 


20 


23 


21 


23 


20 


23 


21 


24 


22 


24 


21 


24 


22 


25 


23 


25 


22 


2B 


23 


26 


24 


26 


23 


26 


24 


27 


25 


27 


24 


27 


25 


28 


26 


28 


25 


28 


26 


29 


27 


29 


26 


29 


27 


30 


28 


30 


27 


30 


28 






31 


28 






Entry 


nnal 


Entry 


Pinal 


Entry 


Pinal 


Date 


Date 


Date 


Date 


Data 


Date 


July 1 


Oct. 29 


Aug. 1 


Hov.29 


Sept.l 


Dec. 30 


2 


30 


2 


30 


2 


31 


3 


31 


3 


Dec. 1 


3 


Jan. 1 


4 


Nov. 1 


4. 


2 


4. 


2 


5 


2 


5 


3 


5 


3 


6 


3 


6 


4 


6 


4 


7 


4 


7 


5 


7 


5 


8 


5 


8 


6 


8 


6 


9 


6 


9 


7 


9 


7 


10 


7 


10 


8 


10 


8 


11 


8 


11 


9 


11 


9 


12 


9 


12 


10 


12 


10 


13 


10 


13 


11 


13 


11 


14 


11 


14 


12 


14 


12 


15 


12 


15 


13 


15 


13 


16 


13 


16 


14. 


16 


14 


17 


14 


17 


15 


17 


15 


18 


15 


18 


16 


18 


16 


19 


16 


19 


17 


19 


17 


20 


17 


20 


18 


20 


18 


21 


18 


21 


19 


21 


19 


22 


19 


22 


20 


22 


20 


23 


20 


23 


21 


23 


21 


24 


21 


24 


22 


24 


22 


25 


22 


25 


23 


25 


23 


26 


23 


26 


24 


26 


24 


27 


24 


27 


25 


27 


25 


28 


25 


28 


26 


28 


26 
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latiy ]*iaal Satiy Final Shtiy Final Fatterscn. Field headquarters b\jd.lding for the durs*- 

Date Pate Date Date Date Date tion of the cauqpaign. Thirty^three enlistmeate were 

July 29 Kov.26 Aug.29 Dec.2? Seot.29 Jaa.27 conpleted in the office on the last day of the cam- 

30 27 30 28 30 28 recruiting clerks working at top speed to set 

31 28 31 29 one-day record. 

— oOo— 



Xntry 

Date 


Hnal 

Date 


Entry 

Date 


Final 

Data 


Xntry 

Date 


Final 

Date 


Oct. 1 


Jan. 29 


Bov. 1 


Jfar. 1* 


Dec. 1 


Mar. 31* 


2 


30 


2 


2 


2 


i^r. 1 


3 


31 


3 


3 


3 


2 


4 


Feb. 1 


4 


4 


4 


3 


5 


2 


5 


5 


5 


4 


6 


3 


6 


6 


6 


5 


7 


4 


7 


7 


7 


6 


8 


5 


8 


8 


8 


7 


9 


6 


9 


9 


9 


8 


10 


7 


10 


10 


10 


9 


11 


8 


11 


11 


11 


10 


12 


9 


12 


12 


12 


11 


13 


10 


13 


13 


13 


12 


14 


11 


14 


14 


14 


. 13 


15 


12 


15 


15 


15 


14 


16 


13 


16 


16 


16 


15 


17 


14 


17 


17 


17 


16 


18 


15 


18 


la 


18 


17 


19 


16 


19 


19 


19 


18 


20 


17 


20 


20 


20 


19 


21 


18 


21 


21 


21 


20 


22 


19 


22 


22 


22 


sa. 


23 


20 


23 


23 


23 


22 


24 


21 


24 


24 


24 


23 


25 


22 


25 


25 


26 


24 


26 


23 


26 


26 


26 


25 


27 


24 


27 


27 


27 


26 


28 


25 


28 


28 


28 


27 


29 


26 


29 


29 


29 


28 


30 


27 


30 


30 


30 


29 


Si. 


28 






31 


30 


’Nom» 


This Table being 


constructed for February 



with 28 dayp, the prefer a3.1owance must he 
made for leap year. 



pjmiBSQtr Fisi2> BECHoiTiNo soccsssm 

Hecruiting crews sent through West Virginia and 
Ohio hy Patterson Field, Iharfield, Ohio, headquar- 
ters succeeded in enlisting more than 200 men in 18 
days for atssignment to squadrons now haised at the 
Fairfield Air Depot. Bo '•high pressure** ta«rtlcs 
were eDployed.. 

All men aissigned to recruiting ducty were instruct- 
ed to present only the actual facts concerning life 
in the Amy Air Forces and the opportunities atfford- 
ed those liio enlist for three years, paurticularly 
the eppertunities to learn a skilled trade. This 
laurt is considered an iuportsit incantivo to potan- 
ti.al recruits. 

The recruiting squads returned with former school 
teadhers, mechanics, hakers, salesman and members of 
many other occipational grovps in civil life. A 
large percentage were below voting age, indicating 
that their par^ts hold a hig^ regard for the Amy 
Air Forces and consequently were willing to give 
their consent cheerfully to their sons' joining ip. 



C3EISBBITIBS AT CADET (atdDlUTIGN 

At l.eatst two movie stairs and a faunoiva motion pic- 
ture dance director have acc^ted invitations to at- 
tend graduation exercises July 11 at the Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School at Stockton Field, Cadif. , for 
the student officers and aviation cadets of Clans 
41-3. 

Joe X, Brown auad Andy Devine, the former famous 
particularly for his mouth and the latter for idiat 
cones out of his throat in the way of a voice, axe 
the movie comedians will be on hand. The dance 
director is LeiHoy Prina, who wan a pilot in World 
War I, and has not ad>andoned his old interest in 
aviation. 

ComediaBi Flies Regular ly 

Ur. Brown will be on hand, apa't from his enthusi- 
asm for flying, because his son is a member of the 
class. Aviation Cadet Don X. Brown, who holds a Re- 
serve conaission in the Infantry, will share the 
graduating limelight wi.th his famous father. Ur. and 
Urs. Brown have visited Stockton Field before. The 
comedian has been flying as a passenger since 1913, 
which means that he was flying before the Aviation 
Cadets he will see graduate were bom. 

Members of Class 41-X have a certain claim to fame 
themselves. Cadet Brown was president of the student 
body and of the junior class at the Ics Angeles branch 
of the University of Southern California, and Cadets 
Lloyd Pearson Carlos and Robert Warren Christy have 
appeared as ice skaters in many of Sonja Hanie's pic- 
tures, 

"Senator** Gets ffi.s Wings 

Mason Doi:glas Harrell, wba also will receive his 
wings July 11, has had the most unusued past. Cadet 
Harrell was a member of the Texas Legislature vdian he 
became interested in flying iddle traveling on legis- 
lative business. The oonmercial air lines did such a 
good job of Belling the yomg office holder that he 
resigned from the legislature and joined up as an 
Aviation Cadet. 

The next class scheduled for graduation is 41-F, 
^dilch report ed June 2 from Msffett Field and is to 
finish the advanced course August 16 or thereabouts. 
The class graduating July 11, containing two student 
officers and 143 cadets, is the largest in the his- 
tory of the Advanced School at Stnektoo. 

— — oOo— 

CAOBT ATTIRE XEHIBZIBD IR RBW VSK 

An Aviation Cadet's cosplete dress uniform and the 
preper summer attire for the well-dressed enlisted 
man will be on di^lay in a window in Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 

The exhibit also includes a Cadet's summer outfit, 
including helmet, coveralls and shoes and a conplete 
winter uniform. It was sipplied by the Southeast Air 
Corps TraiKi.ng Center at Montgomery, Ala., at the re- 
quest of the Commanding General, 2nd Corps Area. 

The exhibit is being ^onsored l:y the Museum of 
Science and JhdhfBiiyj I'll® Bribish War Belief Sixsiety 
and the British American Ambulance Corps. Brig. Gan. 
Walter R. Weaver, commanding the Southeast Training 
Center, ordered the equipment supplied. 



A recruiting office was set ip in the lobby of the 
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KEEP 'EM FLYING! 





Blood and hunger, hunger and blood. 

Red and white and urtilte and red; 

Fed and famished, famished and fed. 
Bleeding and full, full and bled; 

This is the law of the living and dead. 
"Keep 'em Flying 1" if you would eat. 
Wolves are waiting to ghaw your meat. 
Fight to hold the power and might. 
Greedy wolves will tear and bite; 
Strength alone they know as Right, 

"Keep 'em Flying!" and WIN the fight. 



"Keep 'em Flying!" through rain and fog. 
Through thunder and lightning and mud and bog. 
Wheels must turn both night and day. 

Wheels and speed and power to slay; 

These for us NOW, without delay. 

Wings and wheels and bombs and wings. 

Men and women and robot things 
Marching €uid working and fighting and flying. 
Singing and shouting and straining and trying. 
All together, we "Keep 'em Flying!" 



"Keep 'em Flying!" through heat and cold. 

Fill 'em up, WE can't be told 
By Hitler HCV/ or WHEN or WHY— 

Flying men will all defy 
Weapons hidden in a lie. 

Freedom is our greatest power, 

God the Hero of this hour. 

Faith in Him the beacon tower. 

Wings and vbeels and bombs and wings. 

Men and women and robot things 
Marching and working and fighting and flying. 
Singing and shouting and straining and trying. 
All together, we "Keep 'em Flying!" 



-John Warwick Daniel III 
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THE COVER 

The cover picture is of the Vultee B!IV13 (hasie trainer) end 
was made available through the courtesy of FORTUNE, whloh will 
carry an extensive story on 7ultee in the September IsstM. Mike 
Roberts was the artist who made the photograph. 



THE BACK COVER 

The airplane shown in silhouette on the back cover (through 
the courtesy of Aviation News Feature) is, of course, the Boeing 
"Flying Fortress.” The B-17D may be identified by its long, slim 
fuselage, four engines and towering vertical fin. This long-range, 
hard-hitting weapon is one of the most easily identified military 
aircraft in the world. 
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GLIDERS ORDERED 

Troop Carriers Building 

Engineering research and training in 
connection with the prospective use hy the 
Army Air Forces of troop-carrying gliders 
has been underway for more than six months, 
and several experimental multiplace gliders 
are scheduled for delivery for tests \-dthin 
the next 60 days. 

Twelve Army Air Forces officers already 
have completed courses in glider flying, 
to q'ualify them as instructors and super- 
visors in the event glider training is ex- 
panded in the army. Another six are under- 
going training at the glider school at 
Elmira, and six more are scheduled to enter 
that school sometime this month. No other 
assignments have been revealed and future 
plans axe not known at this time. 

The entire army glider program is on an 
experimental hasis, hut various sources have 
Indicated that a glider force definitely 
will he created. The Chief of the Army Air 
Forces declared at the close of the recent 
national soaring contest, at Elmira, that 
he hopes the army will "have a glider force 
second to none" and promised that "we shall 
have such a force, and we will have it 
when we need it." Further evidence of army 
plans is contained in the organization of 
the new Support Commands, as outlined else- 
where in this issiie, which calls for "troop- 
carrying glider units." 

The Air Forces have ordered an undisclosed 
number of training and transport gliders. 
The training gliders are tv/o-placo and 
similar to the one such powerless plane 
alreadj'- delivered to the army hy the well- 
known Schweizer brothers, of Elmira, and 
in which Maj. Gen, Arnold flew with l^aj. 
Fred R. Dent, Jr., at the national soaring 
meet. The troop-carriers are eight and 
15-place ships, and are true gliders, while 
the trainers actusdly are true soaring 
planes. 

No details of the army's plans with re- 
( Continued on Page 4) 



COOPERATIVE AVIATION‘S 

Five Support Commands 

All air elements necessary for the cont- 
plete support of ground forces are being 
grouped into five Air Support Commands, 
newest combat units of the Army Air Forces. 
One of the commands, the First, will he 
seen in action for the first time during 
maneuvers in November. 

Formation of the new units was described 
in Washington as "another step in the or- 
ganization of. the Army Air Forces that is 
intended to enhance the combat efficiency 
of the whole military establishment," The 
step will make possible effective and close 
cooperation between ground forces and the 
purely support- type air units. 

One of the Air Support Commands is under 
the direct control of each of the four Air 
Forces, ^rfiile the fifth will function under 
control of the Air Force Combat Command 
itself. The First, Second, Third and Foiirth 
Air Support Commands will operate with the 
four armies bearing those designations, 
and the Fifth Air Support Command will co- 
operate with the Armored Force, 

Bach of the Air Support Commands will 
contain all the elements required to pro- 
vide the support necessary to insure the 
success of a ground force's mission. These 
elements will include some old and well- 
kno\m air units and some that are new and 
not so well-known, even to air personnel. 
Grouped in the support category will be ob- 
servation (both lighter and heavier-than- 
air), light bombers, dive bombers, photo 
planes, gliders and transports for para- 
chute and air landing troops. 

The command and staff functions will be 
centered as follows: 

First Air Support Command, commanded by 
Col. William E, Zepnex, headquarters at 
Mitchel Field, N.T. 

Second Air Support Command, commanded by 
Col. Hume Peabody, headquarters at Okla- 
homa City. 

(Continued on Page 4) 






The Army Air Forces’ first glider, designated TC-2 (Training Glider Type 2), is shown in the lower picture 
'on the line' at the National Soaring Contest at Elmira, N.Y. Left to right above are Lieut, John C. A. 
Watkins, Maj . Fred R. Dent, Jr., and Maj . Walter S. Lee, also at the soaring contest. 

photos by Harold W. Kulick. 







They Glide Through the 

By Major Fred R. Dent, dr. 



WE EEARNEU THIS WAV 




Six A^r Corps officers reported June 1 to 
Harris Hill, Elmira, H. T. , for three weeks' 
instruction in glider flying. For those 
memhera of the class who had been flying 
Boeing "Flying Fortresses, " it might appear 
to he a step backwards. Hovrever, even these 
men unknowingly were in for three weeks of 
thrills, excitement, and ea^jerlences they 
will never forget. 

Besides myself, the group at Harris Hill 
consisted of Capt, M. J. Lee from Wright 
Field, Lleuts. C. L, Luke and W, Filer 
from Middletown Air Depot, and Lieuts. 
J. J. Brennan and E. D. Bower from Fair- 
field Air Depot, Officers from Middletown 
and Fairfield arrived in Army transports, 
Lee and I made our appearance in an Army 
PT-13B, which was used for local flights 
during the course of instruction. 

June 2 broke with good weather and the 
group assembled at Big Flats Airport near 
Harris Hill. Two Franklin single-place 
utility gliders were hauled out of the bam 
that serves as a hangar. First tows were 
made by automobile with a 200-ft. rope with 
the students given definite instructions 
not to let the glider leave the ground. 
These ground tows progressed to speeds of 
50 m.p.h. Seated in the glider with your 
body only a few inches off the ground, 50 
m.p.h. gives a definite sensation of speed. 

After a half-dozen ground runs, the stu- 
dent was permitted to take the glider a 
foot to 18 inches in the air on the tow 
flight, cutting loose at the end and leind- 
ing straight ahead. On succeeding tows the 
permissible altitude was increased to 10, 
30, 50, 100, 300 and finally 500 feet. 

From 100 feet the student would make 180° 
approaches. From 300 feet a 360° approach 
was made. These altitudes seem extreme 
in terms of the altitudes used 
for these maneuvers in powered 
planes. 

The landing technique pre- 
sented the biggest transition 
problem. The approach to the 
field is made at a speed 10 to 
15 miles above the stalling 
(Continued on Paga 



At 1:55 p.m, on June 18, I took off from 
the Big Flats Airport with a dual airplane 
tow in a Schwelzer two-place sailplane with 
Mr. John Robinson in the rear cockpit. In 
the other sailplane were Capt, M, J, Lee 
and Mr, Raymon Parker. The airplane, a Waco 
trainer piloted by Lieut, Luke, towed the 
two sailplanes in the vicinity of the air- 
port for 30 minutes, at which time the for- 
mation was at an altitude of 4,000 ;*eet,By 
previous arrangement, it was agreed that if 
good thermal activity was encountered. Dent 
and Robinson would proceed in the direction 
of Williamsport, whereas Lee and Parker 
would return to the Big Flats Airport, 

Upon cutting loose, Robinson suggested 
that I head for the cloud which was on our 
left. I looked to the left, and seeing two 
clouds, I headed for the "white one," John 
informed me that I was headed for the wrong 
cloud, a fact which I had siispected, but 
never having flown a sailplane on instru- 
ments, I would iiave been content to have 
started my experience on a "white one." 
The black cloud looked mighty black, but I 
figured John must know what he was doing. 

We entered the cloud at 3,700 feet, and 
were Immediately on Instruments, Soon the 
variometer showed a good rate of climb, and 
we started the spiral. How many turns we 
made, I'd never guess, but it seemed that 
I had never been in any other position. 
The altimeter climbed 5,000, 6,000, 7,000, 
then 8,000 feet. Here, I lost lift and came 
out of the side of the cloud. The vario- 
meter again recorded a good rate of climb 
and the spiraling started all over. The 
altimeter was rising rapidly and we started 
picking up ice. The front of the windshield 
and the leading edges of the wings were tak- 
ing on a good load. 

I wondered how long we could continue to 
rely on the Instruments. Soon 
the airspeed Indicator went out 
of commission. However, hav- 
ing become familiar with the 
sound of the sailplane at 
various air speeds, this did 
not worry ine too much. The 
altimeter now r " 9, 500 feet. 



Maj. Fred R. Dent, Jr,, is As- 
sistant Chief of the Aircraft 
Laboratory at y/right Field, He 
was one of the original class of 
officers assigned as students at 
Elmira, and was pilot of the Air 
Corps glider in which Maj* Gen, 
Arnold flew from the Elmira Air- 
port (Big Flats) to V 




GLIDERS • • • (Conclxided) speet to a glid- 
er force have been revealed. General Arnold 
said the form of the force had not been 
decided tgpon— that the outcome of the ex- 
perimentation would determine that. So far. 
however, only airplane pilots (officers) 
have taken the glider training, although 
It Is considered fairly safe to assume that 
nonrated personnel eventually will be 
taught to fly the motorless aircraft. 



One of the first officer-students, some 
of whom were taught to soar by the Zlmlra 
Gliding Area Soaring Corporation's Instruc- 
tors and the others by the Lewis School of 
Aeronautics, at Lockport, 111., balled out 
of his soaring plane and became the first 
"glider caterpillar" In the Army AlrTorcee, 
He was Second Lieut. Tred H. Hl^ey, \du> 
balled out at Lockport when the ship spun 
In after losing the left wing. Lieutenant 
Hlghley suffered no 111 effects from his 
history-making leap. 

General Arnold was emphatic In his de- 
scription of army glider plans at the ban- 
quet which closed the national soaring 
contest. He pointed out that the Air 
Forces' decision of months ago to study 
the use of military gliders "was horribly 
Justified when German troops swarmed down 
In gliders onto the Island of Crete and 
captured the historic Greek Island after 
bloody fighting." 

"We In the Army Air Forces have never 
denied or failed to appreciate the military 
possibilities of the glider," General Arnold 
stated, "Power driven planes have been 
our first consideration, because our geo- 
graphical position has made that necessaiy. 
Our first priority must go to the long-range, 
heavy bomber, a weapon so necessary to car- 
ry out oiir policy of hemisphere defense. 
But that did not and does not nowmean that, 
merely because our great distances make 
otir military situation different than that 
of Hurope, we have Ignored the glider 

"We can' t expect to tow strings of gliders 
behind airplanes over 3,000 miles of ocean, 
but we are certain that there are many mis- 
sions for gliders which may develop In the 
fut‘ure....We do know that we must have 
gliders, perhaps hundreds and possibly thou- 
sands of them, capable of carrying at least 
15 men each, together with full equipment. 
Including rifles, machine guns and even 
light cannon." 

The first glider delivered to the Air 
Corps now is at Wright Field, undergoing 
routine tests. The glider, designated 
TG-2 (Training Glider Type 2) Is an all- 
metal, two-place sailplane. It has a span 
of 52 feet, wing area of 214 square feet. 



SUPPORT • • • ( Continued) Third Air Sup- 
port Command, commanded by Col. Asa H, 
Buncan, headquarters at the Savannah (Ga.) 
Air Base. 

Fourth Air Support Command, commanded 
by Col. Bobert C. Candee, headquarters at 
Hamilton Field, Calif. 

Fifth Air Support Command, commanded by 
Brig. Gen. Junius W. Jones, headquarters 
at Bowman Field, Ey. 

The Air Support Staff, Col, William B, 
Lynd, chief, headquarters at the Anqy War 
College, Washington, D.C. 

The Headquarters and Headquarters Squad- 
rons of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Bombardment Wings (Light) are forming 
the basis for the similar organizations of 
three of the Air Support Commands, accord- 
ing to Instructions for activation of the 
commands. These Instructions also stated 
that: 

"The further development of doctrines, 
tactics and technique; the preparation of 
training directives; t^ training of avia- 
tion In conjunction with ground forces will 
require close liaison and Interchange of 
Information and reconoiendatlone between 
all echelons of command concerned with the 
problem. Therefore, direct contact and 
commonlcatlon betiieen the several command- 
ers concerned Is authorized with respect 
to this subject," 

All observation aviation. Including the 
squadrons which were part of the National 
Guard prior to their mobilization. Is be- 
ing assigned to' the Support Commands. They 
will be transferred at a time recommended 
by the Chief of the Army Air Forces, and 
In the meantime will remain with the ground 
units to which they are now assigned. Glid- 
er units have not been formed yet, of 
course, and dive bombers only now are being 
(Concluded on Page SO) 



en^ty weight of 480 pounds, useful load of 
400 pounds, aspect ratio of 12:6 and glid- 
ing ratio of 23:5. 

Although the Sohwelzer brothers deliv- 
ered the first ship. It waw designated 
TG-2, the designation TG-1 originally hav- 
ing been assigned to those ships being 
manufactured by the Frankfort Sailplane 
Company, of Joliet, 111., none of which 
has been delivered. The Frankfort sedl- 
planes will be of steel-tube fuselage type, 
with fabric-covered wooden wings. Both 
types will have dual Instruments, Includ- 
ing variometer, altimeter and air speed 
Indicator, while provisions are being made 
for bank and turn Indicators and cosqwsses. 
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COMMANDS CARIBBEAN LANDING MATS 

Maj. Gen. Andrews Elevated Mobile "Fields” Tested 



The largest command involving both ground 
and air troops ever assigned to an air of- 
ficer was given jiaj. Gen. P'rank M. Andrews 
last month when he was selected to replace 
Lieut. Gen. Daniel Van Voorhis as head of 
the entire Caribbean Defense Command and 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

Many other senior ArmyAir Force officers 
were shifted to new commands or promoted, 
or both, about the time General Andrews, 
who now heads the Air Defense Command in 
the Caribbean area, was given his important 
new assignment. Several brigadier generals 
were made major generals and a number of 
others received high temporary rank. 

Brig. Gen. Herbert A. Dargue was made a 
major general and given command of the 
First Air Force, at Mitchel Field, New 
York. Brig. Gen. idillard F. Harmon was 
elevated to the same rank, with assignment 
as commander of the Second Air Force, at 
Fort George Wright, Washington, and Brig. 
Gen. Lewis II. Brereton was made commander 
of the Third Air Force, also with the rank 
of major general. 

The appointment of General Andrews to 
head the entire defenses of the Caribbean 
area is considered particularly significant 
at this time, and was so hailed by authori- 
tative commentators in Washington, in view 
of the Army's new policy of forming "task 
forces" for seinrice in a particular au:ea. 
This policy, as outlined by the Chief of 
Stsiff, involves the grouping of all ele- 
ments under die command of a senior officer 
of am aim which seems most likely to bear 
the brunt of operations in that particular 
situation or area. 

Recognition of the increasingly important 
role vdiich the air arm plays in certain 
theaters in determining the success or fail- 
ure of the whole task force was seen in 
General Andrews' assignment. In the event 
of an attack in the Cam'ibbean or Canal Zone 
areas, it lias been widely ac- 
cepted tliat initial operations 
aLmost certainly would be in 
the air. 

An Analagous situation may be 
found in a comparison of the 
Panama Canal Zone with the Brit- 
ish base at Singapore, at both, 
extensive, permanent and vital 
facilities are contained in a 
very smaU area. Both are the 
(Continued on Page 16, column2} 



Portable landing mats to permit the use 
of all sorts of unprepared fields within 
the theater of operations are being devel- 
oped for the Ar^ Air Forces by the Corps 
of Engineers, the Under Secretary of War 
disclosed this month. 

The mats are for use by medium and heavy 
bombardment, reconnaissance, and transport 
planes. Experiments on mats for use by 
these types are virtually conqjleted, and 
the Chief of the Air Corps has issued a 
directive for work on a lighter type to 
be used by pursuit and other lighter mili- 
tary aircraft. These lighter mats are 
similar to the ones vdilch have been de- 
veloped in England for the Royal Air Force. 

Testifying before the Senate's special 
defense investigating committee in July, 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
stated: 

"Three successful types have been devel- 
oped which are suitable for use by heavy 
bombers, but are considered too heavy for 
use on fields on which pursuit ships and 
light bombers are to land. Tests are now 
being made on other types which will be 
adequate for the lighter military aircraft 
and which will have the advantage of lighter 
weight and ease of placement. 

It is reported that the Panama Canal De- 
partment wants a heavy landing mat for use 
with heavy traffic on auxiliary fields, in 
the event that tactical operations require 
this traffic. Some fields which are suit- 
able for use by lighter types of aircraft 
could not be used by heavier craft vathout 
reinforcement of this type. 

Experimental work looking toward the de- 
velopment of mats of this type was initiated 
in late 1939, when The Adjutant General is- 
sued a directive to the Coitjs of Engineers, 
stating that the Air Corps had an inuMdiate 
need for a portable landing mat. A sub- 
sequent letter from the Chief of the Air 
Corps to the Chief of Engineers 
urged efforts to seciire something 
usable at once, rather than strive 
for perfection at some later date. 
It was stated that the considera- 
tion of camouflaging of the run- 
ways was of prime importance. 

A program involving various 
types of tests was initiated. 
Truck tests at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
were held to determine which of 
(Continued on page 16, column 1) 
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ia nonally Aone at speeds approxlastely 
fire Biles aboTS the stall. Therefore, 
idien the pilot decides to land, he increases 
rather than decreases his speed. There is 
no leveling-off process. The glider is flown 
ri^t on the grotind with this excess speed. 

Once on the ground, the ground roll can 
he reduced "by pushing forward on the stick, 
patting the wei^t on the nose skid and the 
single landing wheel. The roll can he still 
furthsr shortened h 7 following this with 
brake action. On the Tranklln gliders the 
brake is applied hT’ pulling a handle attach- 
ed to a cable. Outside of the tow cut-off 
release, this is about the onlr tise for the 
pilot's left hand. The ahsenoe of a throt- 
tle quadrant proved aost annoTlng. 

ill instruction workup to this point had 
been solo in Tranhlln gliders and all tow- 
ing done by anto. There is no small thrill 
experienced in an auto traveling across a 
sod airport at a speed of 55 b. p. h. with 
the driver alternating his attention be- 
tween where he is going and how the ^Ider 
is coalng. 

After approximately seven hours in Trank- 
lin gliders, the instruction shifted to 
two-place Schweizer sailplanes. These are 
much higher performance sailplanes. The 
student occupies the front cockpit and the 
Instructor, the rear. The student is faced 
with the operation of a new gadget known as 
a "spoiler.* This is a spring-loaded, vene- 
tian-bllnd type, operated by a lever on the 
left of the cockpit. The brake is actuated 
by the heel of the foot. This can be ac- 
complished by either heel without removing 
the feet from the rudder. Training in these 
sailplanes was carried out with auto, winch, 
and finally airplane tow. 

for any powered pilot who has not exper- 
ienced a winch take-off in a ^ider, there 
awtdts for him one of the biggest thrills 
of his life time. To anyone unaccustomed 
to glider launching, it looks like a sui- 
cide atteapt. With a rope c^roxlmately 
1,200 feet long, the sailplane gains an al- 
titude of 600 to 700 feet. What hcqjpens 
if the rope breaks? Well, nothing, pro- 
vided the pilot is alert, drops the remain- 
ing tow rope, noses down, and has sufficient 
altitude to land straight ahead or to make 
a 180° turn back to the field. Oliders can 
turn back onto the take-off field idiensuch 
action would be disastrous for an airplane, 

A. little friendly cooperation comes in 
handy on airplane tows. The glider gets off 
the ground at about 45 miles per hour and 
climbs to 25 or 20 feet. At this time the 
;^oor tow plane is still struggling and mn- 



niag mlSBg the ground. The sailidane pilot 
then dives the sailplane to within 10 feet 
of the ground. This reduces the drag and 
permits the powered tow plane to clear the 
fence. The sailplane pilot can be quite a 
help or a hindrance, depending on both his 
eaperience and technique. 

After an airplane tow, the sailplane pi- 
lot usually cuts loose at 1,500 feet. He 
would then either slope or thermal soar un- 
til these conditions failed him or he wlslv- 
ed to return. On one of these flights the 
pilot climbed to 6,500 feet after cutting 
loose at 1,000 feet. On another occasion, 
a student stayed up over three hours. There 
is really a lot of opportunity to use a 
"biscuit gun." 

Instruction during the course was in ex- 
cellent hands. Among the instructors were 
John Hobinson, last year's national soaring 
champion; Parker Leonard, an old glider pi- 
lot who has forgotten more thanmost people 
ever learn about gliding; Hay Parker, one 
of the leading sailplane pilots on the west 
coast; and Jay Buxton, the grand old man 
of gliding. 

During the course of instruction all stu- 
dents obtained their ”C" rating, which is a 
recognition established by the Soaring So- 
ciety of America. To obtain this rating, 
the pilot must stay above the altitude of 
release for a period of five minutes. All 
students also obtained the C. A. A. rating 
of "Comercial dlider Pilot." 

The next stage of instruction was dual 
airplane tow. The formation was the conven- 
tional Tee with the power pleme in Ho. 1 
position. The ropes leading from the air- 
plane to the sailplanes were approximately 
400 feet long, the one being about 30 feat 
longer than tlto other. This stage was not 
radically different from power plane for- 
mation flying but did require practice in 
keeping the rope ti^t under all conditions. 
A Waco trainer with 220 hp. Continental en- 
gine was used as a tow plane. 

Students had several flights as pilot of 
the tow plane, for those pilots idio com- 
plain about towing targets, Z suggest a 
couple hours' towing gliders. I don't think 
they will ever complain again. The airplane 
feels as if it is continually stalling. If 
the sailplanes climb, they exert an up load 
on the tail >dd.ch hM to be offset by the 
elevator movement, at the same time trying 
to keep constant air speed and altitude. 
In addition, a 220 Ig), Waco has no reserve 
power when hooked to two two-place sail- 
planes. 

The course termiaated in cross country 
(Continued on Fags 24) 
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Admission Examinations Altered 



CADET MENTAL TESTS UNDERGOING REVISION 



Several changes auid sin5)llfications in 
the Air Corps mental exams for candidates for 
training as aviation cadets will be incor- 
porated in the examination given in August. 
The examination has been developed and as- 
sembled by the Research and Analysis Group 
of the Personnel Procedure Section of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, which has been 
making studies of the test. 

Work on the examination has included two 
types of proposed changes, in subject and 
in method. The subject matter is to be 
changed first, the method in November. The 
exam formerly included nine confjulsory sub- 
jects. The August exam will include five 
co^53^llso^y subjects, and two optional sub- 
jects which may be selected from a group 
of five. 

The compulsory subjects are English Gram- 
mar and Con^josition, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
(to include quadratics), Plane Geometry, 
and Plane Trigonometry. The student must 
also select two subjects from the following: 
United States liistory. General History, 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry 
and any modern language except English. 
The last two subjects are new additions to 
the curriculum. Geography has been dropped. 

Important changes in the method of the 
examination have been made to shorten the 
time required to take the exam and to 
facilitate grading. The new method, which 
will not be used until the November mental 
exam, consists of the multiple-choice an- 
swer type of question. This method elim- 
inates all discussion or essay questions, 
and is considered to ensure a fairer and 
more reliable exam. 

t 

The problem of grading the examinations 
has become acute because of the enormously 
increased number of applicants taking the 
exam. In August, 1939, only 159 candidates 
took the exam. A year later, August, 1940, 
this number rose to 1254. In November, 
1940, a total of 2398 candidates were ex- 
amined. On the last exam. May, 1941, ex- 
actly 3250 applicants took the test. Be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 are expected to be 
examined in August. 

Because of this increase, grading the ex- 
aminations by a board at Randolph Field now 
requires many weeks of work. Using the 
multiple-choice type of questions, the time 



required for grading the examinations will 
be radically cut, and the time required to 
take the examination will be cut in half as 
well. The elimination of discussion ques- 
tions by the multiple choice method will 
cut the time required for each exam from 
two hours to one ho\ir. The entire exam 
will thus require seven Instead of 14 hours. 

Using an electric scoring machine with 
one operator, answers can be quickly scored, 
as the machine makes an electrical contact 
when the answers are on the right spot on 
the separate answer sheet. Five thousand 
exams can be graded in two weeks. 

Use of the multiple -choice type of ques- 
tion on Air Corps examinations is not new. 
It has been used on examinations at the 
Air Corps Technical Schools at Chanute, 
Scott and Lowry Fields. 

The Personnel Procedure Section of the 
Adjutant General’s Office also has been 
developing a ’’Higher Classification Test" 
for applicants for enlisted pilots. This 
test is experimental, and will be used in 
connection with studies of the results of 
subsequent ground school and other work of 
those taking the test. As it is new and 
untried, the "critical score’’ has not yet 
been decided upon. 

This examination for enlisted pilot ap- 
plicants is more like an "I. Q." test than 
the mental exam. It includes three types 
of questions, arithmetic reasoning, general 
vocabulary, and number series conpletion, 
to measure inductive reasoning. This type 
of examination a0.so has bean used by the 
Air Corps in selecting prospective tech- 
nical personnel. 

Studies of the mental examination are 
continuing with a view toward sin^jllfying 
and shortening the test. Moderniaatlon of 
the mental exam, through studies by experts 
in exam formulation, may eventutLLly change 
the form of determining the basic educa- 
tional level, in order more accurately to 
include everyone who is qualified. 



More than 300 airplanes from other fields 
landed at Randolph Field, Texas, during the 
month of June, as compared with fewer than 
60 visiting ships during the same period 
five years ago. 











’The dive bomber is used to support, and works in close cooper ation with, ground 
forces -- particularly armored divisions. Here are the first dive bombers to be turned 
out by Douglas for the Air Support Commands of the Army Air Forces. 






Army Air Forces Get New Type Planes — 

DIVE BOMBERS DELIVERED 



Many on Order 



Initial dallTeriea of the nev Sonias 
A»24 dire hoaber, which is rlrtoally iden- 
tical to the Nary SED-3, hare been reeelred 
hy the Air Cozpa. The Mr Corps has hoo^t 
one gravp of this type for each aznored dir- 
Ision. The asaignaent of contracts to North 
Aasrioan Ariation Corp. and to Oortiss- 
Yright for other dire hoahers has been axv- 
nonnced by Under Secretary of Var Patter- 
son. These will be newer types. 

The snltl-plaoed ship, wMch soae^dxat 
reseables th^ May A-17 in appearance, has 
been hi^ily praised by a Vri^t field test 
pilot as a 'sweet flying ship.* Three sim- 
ilar planes were borrowed from the Vary by 
the Mr Corps three or four months ago so 
that Amy pilots could bnild up a technique 
of operation for this type of plane. 

The A-S4 is powered with a Vri^ht Cyclone 
en^ne idiich has a militaxy rating of 1,000 
horsepower. Xt has a speed of about 350 
m.p.h. and a range of orer 1,000 miles. The 
ship has a gross weight of 9,000 pounds, a 
substantial portion of \dtich is made ttp by 
an adequate bosib load. 

Dire bomber pilots will be trained in 
their own units. At present, two naral 
officers are stationed with Air Corps units, 
one at Bowsian field, Louisrille, Vy., and 
one at the Sarannah Mr Base, Sarannah,Ca., 
for the purpose of acquainting operations 
officers with technique and methods derelop- 
ed by naral operation. 

In addition, two Air Corps officers, one 
each from Bowman field and the Sarannah Mr 
Base, idxere li^t bombardment xinlts are 
located and idiere early delirerles of dire 
bombers; are being and will be reeelred, are 
on duty for one mdnth at the Norfolk Naral 
Air Base, attached to navy dire bomber squad- 
rons. At the end of this time they will 
return' to their own fields. However, it is 
not eapeeted that Army dire bombing tactics 
will be identical to the Navy tactics. As 
the situations in which dire bombers are 
employed will be different, technique will 
necessarily vary somewhat. 

The dire bomber is tised to scpport, and 
work in close cooperation with, ground 
(Continued on Page 24) 



Soviet Attitude 



by Captain N. Kralner 

Baeent wars hare demonstrated the efficacy 
of the power-dire bomber. Throu^out the 
Chinese conflict Japanese bombardment aria- 
tion hhs utilised power-dlring as the baisic 
method of attack. 

The war in Spain afforded many examples 
of the successful employment of power-dire 
bombing. Vs may recall that the Insurgent 
battleship Xspania waus sunk by two power- 
dire bombers. The Oeman Junker-87 power- 
dire bomber wm employed for the first 
time in this conflict. It was utilised in 
atction agMnst seaport objectires. 

Oeman power-dive bombers were employed 
on a particularly extensive scale in the 
Oermaxv-Polish war. The results obtained 
by them created world-wide discussions 
throughout the military press. The Allied 
powers, haring no aircraft units equipped 
with power-dire bombers, rushed the purchase 
of such aircraft in the United States. 

Power-dire bombers were employed on an 
even larger scale in Belgium and francs, 
especially against l]iq>ortant small-si se 
targets. Qerman power-dire bombers at- 
tacked concrete structures, airdromes, rail- 
way bridges, conmunication centers behind 
the Mlled lines. Of particular Interest 
is the action of Cerman power-dire bombers 
in conjunction with motorized and mechan- 
ized forces against Mlied mechanized units 
on the march and against their Infantry. 
There hare also been noted some power-dire 
attacks on the part of the British bombard- 
ment ariation. 

fower-dire functions may be accomplished 
from high or average altitudes. Compared 
to bombings from horizontal flight, they 
afford many advantages. Power-dire bombing 
enhances considerably the aiming of the 
bomber, the striking effect of the bombs, 
and involves less danger, costpared to hori- 
zontal bombardment action, within the zone 
of hostile antiaircraft artillery fire. 
Moreover, power-dire bombers may combine 
the bombing of targets with the fire action 
of their cannon or machine guns. 

Action from horizontal flight at very 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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THEX THIS... and ve were still 
climbing. Abont this time the variometer 
in the front cockpit ceeised fonctlonlng, bat 
John kept me informed of our rate of climb 
by telling me continnally what the one in 
the rear cockpit indicated. 

At 10, 000 feet the altimeter hit the stops 
on the instrument bat we continued to climb 
for a period that I now compute as seven 
minutes but which at the time seemed like 
an hour. Then the bank and turn indicator 
went out. I could see the ice-covered ven- 
turi. I figured it wsis time for the cloud 
and me to part conQ)any. I had gotten rs^ 
ther acclimated to the rumblings of thunder 
and its gratuitous gift of frozen precipi- 
tation, but honestly I was a long way from 
enjoying the situation. 

There was that beautifully arranged in- 
strument board; airspeed indicator, vari- 
ometer, bank and turn indicator, altimeter, 
and compass. Of them all, only the coiq>ass 
continued to give me a reeding, from the 
rate of climb indicator in the rear cockpit 
and the time of climb after the altimeter 
hit the stops, Z am sure we had reached at 
least 15,000 feet. 

I tried to held a south course and after 
what seemed a lifetime, we broke out of the 
side of the cloud. By this time, we really 
had a nice load of ice. The bottom of the 
inside of the sailplane was covered with 
what looked like snow. Bobinson took the 
controls idiile I installed an additional 
variometer in the front Instrument panel, 
and hooked it into the trusty gallon Jog. 

We continued a south course, and I had no 
idea where we were. The sky ahead was clear 
with no clouds in sight. One by one the 
instruments began functioning as the ice 
melted; first the airspeed indicator, then 
the bank and tom indicator. The new var- 
iometer in the front cockpit was working 
fine. Although we held the south course 
for some time, and I had the map, I am 
ashamed to say that I had trouble getting 
oriented. But we continued this course 
with a constant rate of descent and no ap- 
parent thermal activity. After some time, 
the altimeter dropped to 9,500, then 9,000; 
even it was working again. 

The sky was perfectly clear, and we were 
pretty sure at 5,000 feet that we wouldn't 
make Williamsport. At 2,000 feet, we got a 
weak thermal. After playing with it for a 
few minutes we left with a 200-foot loss of 
altitude. To the left was a mountain pass 
that opened into a level valley. To the 
ri|^t was a plateau between ridges running 
30 degrees to the right of our course. The 
latter appeared to have fields where a land- 



ing could be attempted. We could probably 
have made it through the pass, but there 
was no altitude to spare. I Just couldn't 
push on the left rudder, and leave those 
fields on the right. 

In my power plane experience, I have re- 
turned to the Rio Grande Valley in the Big 
Bend Country, ^ere as a young pilot I had 
flown the river bed, a few feet off the wa- 
ter and hundreds of feet below the canyon 
sides. But on my return trip eight years 
later, I Just couldn't push forward on the 
stick hard enough to get the airplane down 
in the canyon. I guess it's Just "old age* 
— smart pec^le call it "ejqperlence." I 
found iqyself confronted with the problem 
here. I couldn't force myself to abandon 
a course, when a good landing was probable, 
for a sweepstakes ticket through the narrow 
pass. 

We settled to 1,200 feet, then 1,000. Those 
level fields I saw at 3,000 feet all seeawd 
to slope greatly at the lower altitude. 
Sight hundred feet altitude and 1 selected 
my field, a narrow one without planted crops 
and sufficiently long, provided I made a 
good approach. At 600 feet I changed aqr 
ideas as to which way the field sloped, so 
I made a 180 degree overhead, and put her 
down. Sxcept for a ditch, grown over with 
weeds, that wasn't apparent from the air, 
the landlzig was uneventful. The dlt^ 
bounced US back into the air, but there was 
still sufficient speed to control the sail- 
plane. 



We were Just 100 miles short of Williams- 
port but on the ri^t side of the fence in 
the field selected. Well, I guess that's 
better than being three feet short and on 
the wrong side of the fence in the ri^t 
field. These hours when you await the ar- 
rival of a trailer and ground crew give yen 
a lot of time to think. I decided to write 
the above e^^rience immediately. 

This flight was truly the biggest kick in 
my flying career. As I look back now, it 
was really sport, but at the time I was in 
that cloud gathering lee. It was more like 
labor. To those novices idio would repeat 
or better this fli^t, let me say— ' "When 
you try it, it's a mighty good feeling to 
have the Rational Soaring Chaa^ion in the 
back seat with a set of controls.” 

"So this is Teno>le," the aviation cadet 
of Class 41-G remarked eaqpansively, as he 
alighted at College Station, Texas. 

His instructor at Randolph Vield ordered 
him to write 500 times "I am a 'dodo' for 
not studying ny maps before taking off on 
a cross-country navigation fli^t." 
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A Russian Officer's View 



THE GERMAN ATTACK ON LONDON 



By Colonel N. Zhuravlew 



i 

I 

\ 

The air attacks on\ London afford a good 
of the tactical forme modem arle^ 
tlon mhj aaenme in operations against large 
adminlstratire and indnstrial centers. 

To reach London in dajrli^t, Oexman avia- 
tion was reqnired to orercome resistance 
of British pursuit craft disposed at the 
approaches to the capital. The (Germane 
endeavored to crush the British pursuit air- 
craft at their airdromes. The British com- 
mand, howerer, succeeded in providing its 
aircraft in due time with sufficient air- 
fields and landing fields to insure the 
proper maneuver of their aircraft on the 
ground. As a consequence, the German raids 
on the British airdromes failed in their 
missioxu 

The Germans attespted also to facilitate 
their approach to London by staging aerial 
demonatrations against a number of points 
in South and Southeast England, hoping to 
divert the British pursuit aviation from 
approaches to the capital. This tactical 
method, however, also failed to produce 
satisfactory results: The British command 

would not disperse its pursuit craft or 
divert them for the protection of secondary 
areas. 

The German air forces delivered their day- 
time raids on London with the add of mixed 
grocps. These included power-dive bombers 
of the *Juxdcer-87” type or the fast "Dor- 
nier-17” bombers and the "Hesserschmitt- 
110" and "Messersehmltt-109* pursuit craft. 
The mixed group ordinarily cooprised three 
or four bombardment squaidrons of nine aiiv 
planes each and two or more pursuit squad- 
rons. 

Practical experience demonstrated the 
expediency of this method. At the sane 
time, however, it hats shown that where the 
adversary is in possession of a sufficient 
number of pursuit craft, the bombardment 
craft of the attacker are far from being 
secure agidnst attack by the hostile pur- 
suit aircraft. Becelvlng timely inf ormation 
from the observation posts of the appear- 
ance of hostile airplanes, the defender is 
in a x>osition to call out and to have in 
the air one and a half or twice the number 
of his own pursuit aircraft— and this was 



actually the case here. 

In escorting the bombers, the single- 
place pursuit airplanes encountered such 
tactical obstacles as difficulty in witlw 
drawing from combat and getting away from 
the hostile pursuit craft because of the 
fact that, in turning with their tall to 
the enemy, the single-place pursuit air- 
plane becomes entirely defenseless. The 
two-plaee pursuit craft of the "Measer- 
echmitt-UO" type were tactically more sat- 
isfactory in escorting their bombers. These, 
however, were incapable of the full protec- 
tion of their bombers against attack by the 
hostile pursuit craft. 

In a word, the Germane found it Ir^oeelble 
to overcome completely the action of the 
British pursuit craft that were nuwsed at 
the approaches to London and, not desiring 
to endure heavy losses in massed daytime 
attacks on the British capital, resorted 
to night raids. 

Practical experience of aerial engage- 
ments during the mass Mrlal attacks on 
London has shown that the p u rs u it craft are 
capable of attacking the modem fast bombers 
only from the rear, and this at close rajoge 
only. Crosswise and frontal attcMks are 
practically impossible because of the fact 
that the machine-gun fire at long-range, 
owing to the great dispersion of fire, has 
little effectiveness, and at close range, 
in view of the great speed of the airplanes, 
is almost impossible. Hence machine-gun 
fire in aerial engagements is opened at a 
range of 250 to 300 meters, and frequently 
at not more than 200 meters. However, even 
thou^ the rear part of the bomber is less 
protected, the bombardment group, proceed- 
ing in close formaticm, is quite capable 
of producing sufficiently strong fire pro- 
tection from the rear so that the pursuit 
craft, in the case of attacks at close 
range, will be subjected to serious losses. 

The Germans endeavored to overcome the 
fire of hostile antiaircraft artillery 
weapons by two methods : By attacks on their 
battery positions and by a dispersion of 
the combat formations of their bombardment 
aviation. Zxperience failed to justify 
these methods, and the German air service 
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iner«ased its altitods of fli^t dorlag 
aerial attacks, Sren tba (Jexaaa algiht 
raids are nov l>elng tmdertakeaat altltodes 
of six to seven thoosand neters, 

nie British porsnit aviation and anti- 
aircraft artllleiy concentrated In the Lon- 
don eurea, proved quite effective In daytime 
action. The Germans, however, unwilling 
to abandon completely their dsqrtlme raids 
on the British capital, began utilising 
their two-place "Messerschmltt-110* pursuit 
craft on bombardment missions. They possess 
powerful armament and great speed, and ex- 
perience less difficulty In overcoming the 
action of the British In their defense 
against aerial attacks. The tactical Im- 
portance of the daytime bombardment attacks 
carried out by these aircraft consists 
mainly of the fact that It liiq>edee the work 
of restoration (especially the extinguish- 
ing of fires) and starts fires by which 
night bombers locate their objectives. 

The tactics of German aviation In night 
operations is characterized by the concen- 
trated attack. There were ni^ts, for 
exan^le, in which as many as 500 sdxplanes 
raided London. 

Practical, experience has shown the nl^t 
raids to be far less hazardous than the 
daytime attacks, though these demand partic- 
ular skill In the handling of aircraft 
without the aid of ground orientation fea- 
tures, The Germans execute their night 
raids by echelons consisting of a score or 
more airplanes each. To provide maximum 
safety during flight, each echelon is as- 
signed its own line and precise altitude 
of flight. The actual raid is delivered 
not by all echelons simultaneously but by 
small groups of planes of one or two ele- 
ments each. This extends the duration of 
the raids. 

In order to enhance the accuracy of their 
boobasrdment at night, the Germans usually 
Illuminate their bombardment objectives. 
They send out special " Illuminating planes, " 
idiich fly at low altitude, and someiduit In 
advance of the combat groups, and drop Il- 
lumination bombs over attack objectives. 
More protracted Illumination Is provided 
mainly by starting conflagrations. Incen- 
diary bombs are dropped by the first 
echelons of the night raiders. 

The e3q>erlence of the raids on London 
shows that the crushing of a hostile air 
force by the destruction of hostile air- 
dromes where the enemy has at his disposal 
a more or less properly developed airdrome 
system, and where he is in possession, of 
sufficient means for restoration of losses— 



Is a rather difficult matter. This Is true» 
moreover, even i^re the attacker possesses 
a relative s^erlorlty of forces over the 
enemy. The neutralization of antiaircraft 
artillery established on fortified defense 
positions and equipped with means of defease 
against low-flying and dive-bombing craft 
Is even more difficult of aocoapllshment. 

The protection of bombers with the aid 
of escorting pursuit craft In daytime raids 
still remains an unsolved problem. Che 
matter of determining the proper proportion 
of pursuit and bombardment craft la mixed 
aircraft groups dnrli>g daytime raids on 
London has proved difficult. 

The ratio of 3:1 employed In the Spanish 
conflict falls in the action against the 
British, 

Hor did the Germans find an effective 
method for the penetration In daytime of 
the screen of pureult aircraft situated at 
the cpproachee to their attack objectives. 
If this proved so difficult of achievement 
where the bombardment objective was situ- 
ated a distance of 130 to 150 kilometers 
(about 75 to 95 miles) behind the advance 
line of observation poets, the difficulties 
will be even greater idiere the bombardment 
objectives will be situated several hundred 
kilometers from the front lines. 

The two-place twin-motor pursuit airplane 
proved Itself more stiltable for daytime 
bombings which, being a fighter airplane 
and possessing high celling and great speed, 
experiences relatively small difficulty In 
overcoming all modem means of antiaircraft 
defense. Inportant results, however, may 
be achieved only by the esployment of large 
quantities of these pursuit craft, since 
the load which each of these izay carry is 
rather insignificant. 

The most effective means Inaction against 
bombardment craft flying In close formation 
Is the pursuit plane armed with cannon. It 
Is cepable of firing at such range as to re- 
main beyond the reach of the machine-gun 
fire of the bombers. Though the bombers 
may suffer some damage from the cannon fire 
of the pursuit craft, yet, considering the 
meager effectiveness of the small-CEdlber 
shells and the limited reserve of these 
carried by the pursuit craft. It will not 
be advisable for the bombers to assume dis- 
persed formations. In such event, these 
will lose their fire contact among them- 
selves and become easy prey for the pur- 
suit craft In subseqpent attaokm. 

Aerial engagements with the aid of mashlne- 
gun fire are conducted at close range, not 
(Continued on Bags 24) 
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Facilities Under Construction 

GULF COAST PREPARES TO TRAIN 18,000 YEARLY 



?aeiliti«8 for training more than 18,000 
military airmen annually are in operation 
or under construction in the Oulf Coast Air 
Corps Training Center's adminlstratlTe area, 
MaJ. Gan. Gerald C. Brant, commanding the 
center , revealed recently at Handolph Tield 
in a survey of activities under his direc- 
tion. 

Thirty-two primary, hasic and advanced 
flying schools and one homhing range are 
involved in the training program, part of 
the Air Corps' plan to train 30,000 pilots 
annually. 

New construction totalling approximately 
$55,000,000 for the military flying schools 
will be required to meet the greatly in- 
creased training program. Many of the new 
training schools are nearing eompletion,as 
in the case of the twin-engined pilot and 
bombardier school at Xlllngton ?leld, Hous- 
ton, Texas, and the pursuit pilots' school 
at 7ictorla,Texas. Kelly Field and Brooks 
Field, San Antonio, Texas, "veterans" of 
many years, are undergoing extensive modern- 
ization, at a cost of about $6,500,000. 

Twelve thousand of the 18,000 airmen to 
be trained annually in the GCACTC area will 
be airplane pilots, 3,000 will be bombard- 
iers, 3,000 will be aerial navigators, and 
1,000 will be observers. Of the 12,000 
fliers, 7,500 will be trained as multi- 
engined pilots, and 4,500 will be taught 
the intricacies of single-engined purstilt 
planes. 

In announcing the details of the expanded 
training facilities, General Brant pointed 
out that as late as June, 1939, there wertf 
only two Air Corps flying schools in the 
entire nation - Bandolph Field, a combina- 
tion primary and basic school and Kelly 
Field, the advanced flying school. Two 
years and a few days later, 32 major fly- 
ing fields com>rise the Gulf Coast Air 
Corps Training Center alone, with almost as 
many schools in each of the other two train- 
ing centers, the West Coast and the Souths 
east Air Corps Training Centers. 

The thirty-two schools are divided into 
three categories, primary, basic and ad- 
vanced. When the program swings into high 
gear late this fall, there will be 16 pri- 
mary schools, six basic flying schools, 
five twin-engine advanced flying schools. 



three 8ind;le-englae advanced schools and 
one gunnery school. Aerial gunnery and 
bombing ranges will bo construoted at n»- 
merous points along the Texas ooMt from 
Brownsville to the vicinity of Lake Charles, 
La. 

Ten oivilian elementary flight training 
sonools,under Air Corps ffiq>ervision, using 
Air Corps planes and eqtiipnent, are now in 
operation in this area. Contracts have been 
let to civilian operators for an additions^ 
six schools, which will be in operation by 
Ootober, making a total of 16 civil elemen- 
tary flight training sohools. 

Location of the new primary training 
fields are: Bonham, Texas; Chiekasha, 
Okla.; Ternen, Texas; I7ralde,Texas; Coleman, 
Texas, and Ballinger, Texas. 

One basic flying school, operated by oIt- 
ilian personnel, and two military basio 
flying schools are in operation in the area 
today. Three additional military basic 
schools will be added to the far-flung 
training system. Sites have been selected 
at laid, Okla., and at a point midway be- 
(Continaed on page 26} 



NEGRO SCHOOL OPENS 

The first school to train Negro students 
as officers in the Army Air Forces was open- 
ed formally last month at Tuskegee, Ala., 
when HaJ.Gen. Walter B. Weaver, commanding 
the Southeast Air Corps Training Center, set 
into motion activities of the Ninety-ninth 
Pursuit Squadron and Pilot Training School. 

The first groTq> of Negro aviation oadets 
sat in the shadow of the monument to Booker 
T. Washington, famed leader of their race, 
on the campus of Tuskegee Institute to hear 
General Weaver address the grotgp attending 
the opening ceremonies, fir. F.B. Patterson, 
President of Tuskegee Institute, also spoke 
and G.L. Washington, civilian director of 
the flying school, acted as master of cere- 
monies. 

Captain Noel F. Parrish is Air Corps 
Training fietachment commander at Tuskegee 
and was among the Air Forces officers par- 
ticipating la the program. HaJ. Gen. H.E. 
Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Forces, and 
Gen. George C. Marshall, the Chief of Staff, 
sent congratulatory messages. 
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IS in Alaska: The transport St. Mihiel at Takutat and Iliamna Volcano, 1 

fS photographic plane attached to the photo squadron at Blnendorf Field 



LANDING various materials under con- 
sideration were worth a more extended test 
at Langley Field. Truck tests on swampy 
ground were held at Langley Field to ob- 
tain some idea of the efficacy of a met in 
distributing a plane load. Tire damage 
studies were conducted with various surfac- 
es. Five materials were tested with plane 
loads at Langley Field. 

The test program developed certain char- 
acteristics which should be found in any 
mat sult£±)le for use as an emergency land- 
ing mat. These include strength, contin- 
uity, surface, speed of laying, speed of 
production and rehabilitation, plus vari- 
able factors whose relative importance could 
not be Immediately determined, such as ease 
of camouflage, cost, cargo space required 
to transport one runway, weight, ease of 
reconditioning, skid proofing, usable life, 
amount of maintenance required, and accel- 
erated tire wear. 

Three materials were found which, in the 
opinion of the Engineer Board, were suit- 
able for use as an emergency landing mat. 
These three materials were steel plank, 
Irving grid with slip ring connectors and 
rod and bar grid with wedge connectors. 

In July of 1940, 150,000 sq. ft. of 

foreign designed Chevron grid, and 150,000 
sq. ft. of steel plank were purchased for 
test at Langley Field. The Chevron grid 
was found to lack the continuity required 
at the joints, Vrtiile the steel plank pre- 
sented a more satisfactory surface, it was 
slippery when wet and muddy, and it was 
difficult to camouflage. Accordingly, the 
Engineer Board proceeded with a two-fold 
program; elimination of the shortcomings 
of the steel plank, and the development of 
a satisfactory grid type mat. 

In regard to the former, Inprovements 
were provided to facilitate coupling of the 
planks. A raised button pattern was pro- 
vided to inhibit skidding, and truck tests 
indicated that the buttons helped to a cer- 
tain extent. Efforts to camouflage the 
steel planks by paint met with a consider- 
able degree of success. However, the smooth 
surface, when viewed from a certain angle, 
reflects light in such a manner that no 
paint would disguise it. A steel plank 
with openings stamped in it was devised to 
permit grass to grow through and help dis- 
guise the surface. 

Development work on the grid type mat 
resulted in the purchase of 450,000 sq, ft. 
for service test in the field. The mat 
appears to have the physical characteristics 
required, but costs 50^ more than the steel 
plank and cannot be produced as rapidly. 
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ANDREWS keys to vast areas. And as 
a veteran American air officer has been 
placed in command of the Caribbean defense 
zone, so the British have placed Air Mar- 
shal Sir Brooke-Popham in charge of the 
entire defenses of the Singapore area. 

The Caribbean Defense Command has under 
its jurisdiction the Panama Canal Depart- 
menti the Puerto Rican Department andthe 
base commands at Trinidad, St. Lucia, An- 
tigua, the Bahamas, Jamaica and British 
Guiana. The Caribbean Air Force, which is, 
incidentally, the largest air force in the 
history of the United States, operates 
directly under the Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand with conponents located at the various 
bases. All amy air forces in the Panama 
Canal and Caribbean areas were grouped under 
a single command in June. 

Three Army Air Force brigadier generals 
were promoted to be ten 5 >orary major gener- 
als in July. They are Brig. Gen. Gerald 

C. Brant, commanding the Gulf Coast Air 
Corps Training Center, Randolph Field, 
Texas; Brig. Gen. Rush B. Lincoln, command- 
ing the Mississippi Valley Technical Com- 
mand, Chanute Field, Rantoul, 111,, and 
Brig. Gen. Walter R. Weaver, commanding 
the Southeast Air Corps Training Center, 
Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Three other Air Corps generals were as- 
signed to new commands during the month. 
They are Maj. Gen. John F. Curry, assigned 
as head of the Rocky Mountain Technical 
Command, with headquarters at Lowry Field, 
Colo.; Maj. Gen. Barton K. Yount, to com- 
mand the West Coast Training Center, Mof- 
fett Field, Calif., and Brig. Gen. William 
0. I^yan, to command the Fourth Interceptor 
Command, with headquarters at Riverside, 
Calif. 

Promoted to be ten^orary brigadier gen- 
erals were Col. Henry J.F. Miller, command- 
ing the Air Corps Maintenance Command, 
Wright Field, Ohio; Col. Ralph P. Cousins, 
Headquarters, Army Air Forces, Washington, 

D. C., and Col. Edwin B. lyon, formerly com- 
manding officer of the West Coast Air Corps 
Training Center, Moffett Field, Calif. 



A welded rod and bar type of grid has been 
developed which is somewhat cheaper and 
speedier to fabricate than the riveted 
lining grid. Preliminary general conclu- 
sions indicate that the steel plank type of 
mat has far more bearing svirface than the 
grid, requires 5056 less cargo space, and 
can be produced much more rapidly. The 
open grid type of mat is definitelyeasier 
to camouflage than the steel plank type, 
and is skidproof. 





An epidemic of liroken cylinder heads has 
indicated a necessity for a review by the 
Materiel Division, Wright Field, of the 
technique of correctly operating the 
throttle and propeller control. The se- 
quence of events is lu^jortant. While this 
information is published in various tech- 
nical orders, it is consolidated here for 
ready reference and esq>hasis. 

In the training type airplane equipped 
with a two-position propeller and an engine 
having no altltxide rating, the technique 
of reducing engine power may differ some- 
what from that required for satisfactory 
operation of high performance tactical type 
airplanes. 

Following take-off in a training type 
aliplane, the throttle may be left in the 
advanced position while the propeller is 
shifted to the high pitch position without 
subjecting the engine to any adverse oper- 
ating condition. In the tactical type air- 
plane engine, with its constant speed pro- 
peller and variable altitude horsepower 
ratings, operating procedure on the above 
method, \dien reducing engine power, may 
cause serious overstressing and failure of 
engine parts. 

When power is reduced as outlined above, 
the throttles are wide open, supplying all 
air possible to the internal supercharger, 
so that the cylinder obtains a heavy charge 
of mixture. In attempting to bum this 
dense charge at a slow engine speed, pre- 
ignition, and often detonation, is experi- 
enced, Failures resulting from these con- 
ditions are cracked cylinder heads, stuck 
and broken piston rings, burned pistons 
and scored cylinders. 

In airplanes equipped with an exhaust 
turbine supercharger, the excessive strains 
on the engine are accentuated because of 
the attempt of the turbine to maintain a 
constant exhaust back pressure with a di- 
minished amount of exhaust gases. 

Instances of 50 to 60 inches of mani- 
fold pressure have been reported when cylih- 
der heads have failed following take-off. 
Under conditions of excessive manifold pres- 
sure immediate failure or overheating are 
usually experienced. Sometimes the final 
failure is noted several hours later vdien 
cruising at very moderate power. Under some 
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condltlons the time lag in the propeller 
pitch changing mechanism prevents failures 
in that the slowing of the engine is not 
rapid enough to produce excessive cylinder 
pressures. This feature cannot be relied 
upon to prevent failures because it depends 
upon the clearances in the propeller and 
the viscosity of the oil supplied to the 
propeller. 

To reduce to a minimum failures caused 
by excessive cylinder pressures, it is rec- 
ommended that the procedoire used when re- 
ducing engine power be: 

1. Close throttle or supercharger con- 
trol to obtain desired manifold pressure. 

2. Reduce engine speed by operating 
the propeller control. 

3. Lean mixture to obtain the desired 
values. 

When increasing engine power, the pro- 
cedure should be accomplished in the re- 
verse manner: 

1. Set mixture control "rich." 

2. Increase engine speed by operatli:g 
the propeller control, 

3. Open throttle or supercharger con- 
trol to obtain the desired manifold pres- 
sure. If necessary, reculjust the mix- 
ture control and throttle to obtain the 
exact value desired. 

It is again desired to emphasize the 
point that the above holds true in airplanes 
equipped with or without the turbo super- 
charger. 



A streamlined aircraft maintenance system 
is being introduced at Gunter Field, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., following the efficient 
production methods of automobile and air- 
plane factories throughout the cotintry. 

Prior to entering the hangar to be start- 
ed on their course down the production line, 
airplanes will be subjected to a thorough 
cleaning process. The aircraft radio equip- 
ment and other Instruments will then be 
checked; engines tuned, or replaced where 
necessary; bolts and brakes adjusted, and 
minor repairs effected. Fach operation 
will be performed at one of a series of 
stations set up along the production line, 
where there will be on hand groups of top- 
flight, experienced mechanics who have h^ 




specialized training for their partieolar 
Jobs. The idea of keeping the same men 
continually on the same Job will not only 
result in a considerable improvement in the 
quality of work but will prove a time-saving 
factor. 

This accelerated medntenance system %fill 
be run on a 24-hour buis in three eight- 
hoTir shifts. The ni^t and day cre%rs will 
alternate weekly. An Improved lighting sy»- 
tem will be installed to eliminate the eye 
strain heretofore encountered by mechanics 
woricing at night. 

Before airplanes are returned to the han- 
gar line, they will be carefully inspected 
by trained technicians and sent up for a 
flight test. 

With the inauguration of this maintenance 
system, squadrons at Gunter Field will have 
an increased number of planes in commissioin, 
airplanes rarely being absent from the fly- 
ing line longer than four hours. 

Some of the time-saving devices to be util- 
ized in this systemwillbe electrical test 
benches for checking booster coils, solenoid 
switches and magnets, and aportable hydraul- 
ic brake servicing stand, consisting of a 
drum of compressed air and brake fluid, pres- 
sure gauges, bleed lines, etc. 

Lieut. Col, Aubrey Hornsby, Commandant 
of the Basic Ilying School at Q^ter Field, 
an engineering officer of wide experience, 
feels that this new arrangement will not 
only relieve the pressure of maintenance in 
the squadrons and keep a greater number of 
planes in the air at all times, but will 
prove the means of giving specialized train- 
ing and actual experience to the new offi- 
cers and enlisted men who will be Mslgned 
to the miscellaneous crews. They will learn 
the process of maintenance step by step. 
Class room lectures will also be given for 
their benefit. 

The trained specialists and noneasmlsslon- 
ed officers will come from the Seventy-Sec- 
ond Materiel Squadron, but each squadron 
at the field will furnish officers and men 
to learn the process. 

A representative of the Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc., at Gunter Field, Mr. John Harris, 
has aided in the establishment of the 
streamlined maintenance system. Capt. H. 

F, Muenter will be the executive technical 
supervisor of the system, with Lieut. H.5I, 
Greer as officer in charge of the mainten- 
ance. 

In view of the tremendous amount of 
maintenance required in order for this sta- 
tion to continue its schedule of 750 fly- 
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ing hours a day, or an average of from 10 
to 12 hours for each assigned plane, a 
rough idea may be gained of Just how bene- 
ficial this new maintenance system may 
prove to be. 




A redesigned portable work shelter has 
proved exceptionally valuable at Ooodf ell ow 
Field, San Angelo, Texas, in protecting me- 
chanics against both excessive heat and 
bitter cold while working on aircraft at 
the Texas air station. 

The new shelters sure steel frames covered 
over with waterproof canvas, with flaps on 
the sides which may be raised or lowered. 
Mounted on wheels, the shelters may be 
quickly moved from one place to another. 
The floor is mounted in the shelter at a 
position where all parts of the engine are 
accessible %idthout much reaching or stoop- 
ing. Immediately beneath the engine the 
floor is cut away and a detachable oil pan 
may be suspended there to catch oil or 
dropped parts. The floor is also cut away 
beneath the propeller, so that it may be 
rotated as it is worked on. 

I>urlng the cold winter months before 
Goodfellow Field was opened, Lieut, Col, 
George M. Palmer, post commander, who was 
at that time doing his own office work in 
an unheated building, sitting on a nail 
keg with a typewriter on his knees, decided 
that hie men, who would soon be coming to 
the new post to work on airplanes on the 
outside, were going to need some protection 
agad.net the icy wind and blistering sun of 
the Vest Texais plad.n. 

The Colonel mentioned to his men the work 
shelter he had seen at Duncan Field, but 
could not forget that they were conpllcated 
and required much time to build, Mr. Sgt, 
H, 7, Johnson came forth with a plan for a 
smaller and simpler shelter that could be 
built with civil service labor at the San 
Antonio Air Depot. In addition to being 
cheaper, the new shelter could be built 
quickly in relatively large numbers. 

The shelters are proving to be more 
valuable than anticipated. They not only 
protect the men from severe sunburn, but 
also prevent the ship from becoming so hot 
as to burn one's hand when touching it. 
In cold weather the flaps may be fastened 
down to form a copy and dry workroom. When 
the rain does not fall the shelters also 
keep out dust. 



MaJ, Gen, Arnold and Eobert A. Lovett, 
Asst. Secretary of Vax for Air, reviewed 7CXD 
aviation cadets August 1 at Eandolph Field. 




JUNGLE RUNWAY FACILITIES EXPANSION 

Do Record Job Plant Builders Aided 



k ho^e runway has bean carved, out of the 
heart of the Panamanian Jungle, in a major 
engineering triuiQ>h over nature, to pro- 
vide landing and take-off facilities for 
Army Air Force planes based at Howard 
Field, newest air field in the Panama Canal 
defense zone. A great slab of concrete, 
more than 85,000 square yards, was poured 
in 21 days. 

Fr<»a start to finish, nature interposed 
obstacles to the task. The thick, tangled 
Jungle offered every sort of impediment to 
the plotting of an air field by ordinary 
surveying methods, and the impending rainy 
season threatened to break down the work. 

The first problem was to plot the course 
of the runway. A new twist was given to 
the art of surveying hy selecting the site 
from the air. There was the problem con- 
fronting the Air Corps of attempting to 
present its decision as to the position of 
the runway, when going over the location 
on foot, while in the air the pilots could 
point out exactly what they wanted. 

Translating their vdshes to the Con- 
structing Quartermaster's surveyors in the 
bush, however, was almost impossible, be- 
cause the pilots could not recognize the 
plot except when flying over it. So the 
decision wah made to survey from the air. 

Several flights were made over the area, 
prevailing winds were studied and seasonal 
changes noted. Through the camera opening 
in the floor of the bomber, 100-pound bags 
of powdered lime were dropped at regularly- 
timed intervale. Surveying parties on the 
ground located the white lime-bursts. Af- 
ter a second trial, they set up their in- 
struments, mapped the route of the bomber 
by triangulation, and established the run- 
way's position. 

The entire contract, including aprons, 
runway amd taxi strips, required the pour- 
ing of 180,000 square yards of concrete. 
The contraictor furnished equipment, labor, 
supervision and miscellaneous materials 
other than cement, sand, rock and water, 
idiich were supplied by the government. 

On the technical side arose the task of 
combating and preventing cracks or check- 
ing, in the concrete, which experts said 
would occur from too rapid evaporation of 
the water content of the cement, due to 
( Continued on Page 22) 



Project-engineering problems connected 
with the requests of industrial firms for 
Oovemment aid for expansion purposes, in 
order to enable them to meet scheduled de- 
liveries on contr8«5ts already held or about 
to be entered into with the Air Corps, are 
beingmet at Wright Field by the Facilities 
Expansion Branch. 

The branch, which will be a yeaa- old next 
month (September) forms part of the Indus- 
trial Planning Section of the Materiel Divi- 
sion. It analyzes and evaluates every cost 
applying to industries set up with Govern- 
ment aid, determines that the subject is 
adequate and suitable for the production 
Intended, and that the output for each proj- 
ect is standard for the particular type of 
Industry. 

The problems of tax amortization of ex- 
pansion financed by companies with their own 
capital to meet increased product! on require- 
ments of the Government are also included 
in its duties. In executing this work a 
group of field personnel operate under the 
direction of the Wright Field office. 

To date the branch has thus project-en- 
gineered the expansion of some 80 plants 
ranging in size from $38,000 to $56,000,000, 
at a total cost which is not communicated 
to the average taxpayer for fear of the dis- 
astrous effect on blood pressure. It is 
always working with 40 to 50 expansion proj- 
ects in various stages of progress. It has 
Eilso refused expansions of industry that 
could not be Justified and has pared down 
others, thereby saving the Government sever- 
al hundred million dollars. 

The section is doing its small part in 
what it believes to be a keystone task for 
the Air Corps in project-engineering in- 
dustries all the way from setting up mag- 
nesium reduction plants to airplsoie and en- 
gine plants. In addition, it has to date 
analyzed and certified for approval the ex- 
pansion of some 360 industries that are to 
receive the benefits of tax amortization. 



The cockpits of BT-14's are so hot dur- 
ing the Texas version of the sximmer months 
that fifteen instructors at Bandolph Field 
lost an average of eight pounds each dur- 
ing the last two months. They always re- 
gain their lost poundage in the fall. 
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SOyiBT • • • lov altitude or ”hed^eh(^ 
ping" aide in hitting the target, hat at 
the ease time lowers the striking force of 
the homh. Torthermore, where an object is 
well protected by antiaircraft defense 
weapons, heavy losses may be Inflicted 
upon such attacking aircraft. 

Horizont^ action from great altitude 
may be utilized against extensive areas. 
The chances of hitting a target of some 
score of square meters in extent are negli- 
gible. Horizontal bombardment from aver- 
age altitude will likewise afford alight 
effectiveness and will be rather hazardous 
where the target is protected by antiair- 
craft artillery. 

Only power-dive bombing affords cu!curacy, 
effectiveness and striking power of bombs 
together with lesser danger from the action 
of the antiaircraft defense weapons on the 
ground. 

The essential features of the power-dive 
bombing consist of the dropping of the 
bomb at the moment \dien the airplane Is 
directly over the target, flying at a 
sharp vertical angle. Aiming is accomplished 
by the direction of the airplane itself. 
When power-diving at a sharp angle the 
trajectory of the plane and bonb is nearly 
the same. 

fheoretically, it might be said that 
when power-diving at an angle of 90° the 
trajectory of the flight of the airplane 
and that of the bomb are identical. The 
sharper the angle of the power-diving air- 
plane the greater the accuracy of aim. At 
the same time errors in determining tlM 
exact altitude, speed of flight and varl^ 
tions in the course of flight have a much 
lesser effect on the accuracy -of the at- 
tack than in horizontal bombizig. There re- 
mains, however, the influence of ,the wind 
on the flight of the bomb. The effect of 
wind on the flight of the bomb, however, 
is less in the circumstances, since the 
speed of the bomb is increased while the 
time that the bomb is affected by the wind 
is reduced. 

The striking power of the bomb is in- 
creased, since being released in the process 
of the power-dive, it already possesses the 
initial velocity of the airplane. In drop- 
ping bombs from hoidzontal flight the ini- 
tial velocity of the dropped bomb is zero. 
The eaiployment of air bombs with reactive 
propelling devices, affording the bombs 
additional velocity, further augment their 
destructive power. 

On e^roaehing a target the power-dive 



bffl&bers enjoy full freedM of maneuver. 
They do not require a stage of horizontal 
fli^t to take aim, m in the ease of bomb- 
ings from horizontal flight. The very act 
of power-diving is performed in the course 
of flight, though it involves the loss of 
altitude at tremendous speed. This fli^t 
maneuverability greatly easq>lieates the 
aiming of antiaircraft weapons. The great- 
est losses may be esqaeeted from barrage 
fire, but even here matters are facilitated 
by the fact that power-diving at tremendous 
speed reduces the time during \dilch the 
bomber remains within the zone of antiair- 
craft fire. 

Along with the advantages involved ih 
power-diving, there are also certain dis- 
advantages. Targets may be attacked only 
with small elements. In the eireumstances, 
the dispersed aircraft enable hostile pur- 
suit planes to attack small groups of 
planes or Indivldnal aircraft. 

The theery and actual practice of power- 
dive bombing resulted in the construction 
of a new type of plane — the power-dive 
bomber. The construction features of the 
latter include ailerons and reverse screws 
designed to retard the speed of the craft 
during power-dive actions. In the ease of 
an ordinary airplane the speed attained in 
power-diving so intensifies the action of 
the motor as to increase considerably the 
radius involved in coming out of power- 
dives. 

The altitude of the airplane in coming 
out of a power-dive is proportionally 
greater with the increased speed of the 
craft. Greater altitude renders aiming 
more difficult and complicates the bombing. 
The employment of devices for slowing dLown 
the dive of the plane retards the drop and 
thus facilitates the functions of the air- 
plane crew. The power-diving Junker-87 
bomber attains a speed in power-diving of 
aboqit 470 miles per hour. The eoq>loyment 
of the slow^jig-down devices lowers this 
speed to 280 miles per hour. Tor the pur- 
pose of increasing the radius of action of 
the Junker-87, extra gcM containers are 
carried on bomb racks under the airplane 
wings. 

At the outbreak of the Second Vorld War 
in IJurope only the German air service pos- 
sessed special aviation units of power- 
dive bombers. These were equipped with 
the Junker-87 and Henschel-128 planes and 
were extensively employed in the war against 
Poland. 

The single-motor, two-place power-dive 
(Concluded on Page 2Si) 
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SOVIET ... (ConclTided) Jijnker-87 ‘bomber 
has a mazimam speed of 206 miles per hoar, 
a radius of action of about 519 miles, and 
is capable of lifting one 1,000 lb. bomb 
and four 110 lb. bombs. These planes are 
employed in the bombing of bridges, rail- 
way centers, industrial objectives, as well 
as against tro<^ concentrations. 

The one-place pursuit plane and power- 
dive Henschel-123 bomber have a maximum 
speed of about 220 miles per hour, a rcmge 
of 560 miles, carry 440 lbs. of bcmibs and 
are armed with four machine guns. These 
planes are utilized primarily In action on 
the battlefield against artillery batteries, 
machine-gun 
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SOVIET . . . (Conel'oded.) Jtmker-87 'bomber 
has a nartnum speed of 206 niles per hoar, 
a radius of action of aboat 519 miles, and 
Is capable of lifting; one 1,000 lb. bomb 
and fonr 110 lb. bombs. These planes are 
employed In the bombing of bridges, rail- 
way centers, industrial ebjeetires, as well 
as against troop concentrations. 

The one-place pursuit plane and power- 
dire Hensehel~I33 bomber hove a maxlmnm 
speed of about 230 miles per hour, a range 
of 560 miles, carry 440 lbs. of bombs and 
are armed with four machine guns. These 
planes are utilized primarily in action on 
the battlefield agadnst curtlllery batteries, 
machine-gun nests, troops in shelters, tanks 
and other targets. 

Considerable assistance was afforded by 
the power-dive bombers to their forces on 
. the ground. A major portion of these was 
attached to mobile motorized and mechanised 
units with the mission of insuring the eooi- 
tlnned progress of these units. Contact 
with the bombers was maintained by radio. 
The moment that mechanized columns encoun- 
tered resistance the cdrcraft were called 
upoi). for assistance. Combined air and 
ground attadcs against hostile troop eon^ 
eentrations and antitank batteries soon 
pared the way for the advance of the Oer- 
maas. 

A few words are necessary on the tactics 
employed by the power-dive bombers in at- 
tacking objectives protected by antiaircraft 
artillery, k group of five airplanes, two 
of which are power-dive machines, approach 
the target at an altitude closely within 
maximum range of the antiaircraft fire. 
Th6 power-dive bombers then Immediately 
descend upon the target, acting as if they 
had been hit by the antialireraf t fire below. 
The fire of the antiaii>craf t artillery is 
then concentrated on the airplanes contin- 
uing their flight — ^meanwhile the power-dive 
bombers complete their bombing missions. 

The action of the power-dive bombers has 
been such as thoroughly to Justify their 
existence. The successful action of haa- 
bardment aviation, however, calls for the 
combined eaiployment of different methods 
in the execution of bombardment missions. 



Xrasnaya Zvyezda, 23 Nay 1940 

( Translated at the Aany War College, Wash- 
ington, condensed by Col. 7. M. Barrows, 
7. A., and reprinted from The Military Se- 
view of the Command and General Staff 
School.) 



JUNGLE ...(Concluded) hlg^ daytime tem- 
peratures. The newly laid concrete was, 
therefore, cured by covering with watel^« 
soaked burlap, followed, after its initial 
set, by a coat of black asphalt eeiulslon.. 
This latter spraying operation also reduces 
the sun glare reflected by the runway surw 
face, %Mch is an important construction 
detail to prevent blinding of the landing 
pilots. 

Speed achieved on this project was large- 
ly due to the fact that the constructing 
quartermaster had planned for months in ad- 
vance, and his force had accumulated a huge 
pile of rock at its own quarry. Boads had 
been hacked out from quarry to runway site, 
and from the cement plant to the work area; 
cement had been ordered from the States 
and arrangements made for its transporter 
tlon front dockslde via the Thatcher Terry 
across the Canal and thence by truck to the 
storage sheds. These factors had an ii»- 
portant besiring on the progress of the air 
field \ihea. the actual work was started. 

ifflong the preliminary tasks accomplished 
by the Constructing (Quartermaster's force 
were the clearing of about 1,000 acres of 
Jungle underbrush; moving of 800,000 cubic 
yards of dirt, and the leveling df a long 
27-foot hill to fill in the hollows. There 
were 32,000 cubic yards of rock mined at 
the Howard field quarry and 14(000 cubic 
yards of sand scooped from the becwh at 
Bruja Point. The task reqniired 186,000 
bags of cement. 

Howard field is one of a group of Army 
Air Force installations being constructed 
to supplement the vital defenses of the 
Canal Zone. It is very large, when com- 
pleted having facilities to accommodate 
several thousand officers and enlisted men. 
Part of the construction program already 
has been completed, and some facilities 
are in use. 



INSIDE THE BACK COVER 

The cartoon on the Inside of the back 
cover is one of a series being distributed 
by the hundreds of thousands by the British 
Government to emphasize the danger to na^ 
tlonal security of careless talk which r»- 
veals Information of value to the enemy. 
Poster-size reproductions of the series 
(oneof idilch will be carried in each isnie 
of TBI AIR COBPS KBWS LXTTEH) suitable for 
posting in barracks and elsewhere, may be 
obtedned by station commanders on request 
to the Intelligence Division, Office of the 
Chief of the Air Corps, Vashlngton. 
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^^^ merican rearmainent mus !: n < ' , -idiij 
guris , at least in regar-i to ;..;!ip A-i>M u ii. 
Hemisphere defense will clepf;.-:' 'A\ our ;i>;i;iy 
to win the friendship of the i.^-.^m Anoricars. 
Tfiat is the assertion of Profc-.sr.r Hcri Loims? 
Gueydan, distinguished schob?'^ hrad of t'lp 

Spanish Department at Barksdaif L,a. 

Air bases in the South Ai'-.e > ^ •: <u c ;>;! it r ies i^nd 
United States loans for a rmanf i '. I s -) r c ipijioi *^rt:;t 
the professor grants, 'but they c'/;i to turntd 
against us by enemies. ' 

Professor Gueydan's teariiiiu- lifir? ■iiyio 

than mere Spanish granmiar. In far;, "javs, 
a knowledge of the laniiiiapc c.<' - 'ian^ o r'"-is 

instrument in a person's -land'i 'ii-ifss h" 
stands the Latin temperani-rit? ; !• > : ' 
South American psychology is ; - •■ i i; - 



'ri .-?v,.iii*y to converse. Oi this point 

';.k>rrn'>riS are ivav aheaci of us. 

' Thf Gerri\ans tlioroughly prepare their agents 
ill !,.;;.?.,;> American psyc-holoey before they send 
f'l , 'hjr (-.o ;.,i.ry, and they have badly un- 

11' ;rr,i';;-; j.- down t hp re , ' the professor says. 

■ I'.jrk at ferksdale is arranged to provide 

'"'■)>■■ kyrO'JiKi , Four classes of one hour 

■••'i.- i ?>r. 'if-isi fron\ 9:,^U a.m. to 3:45 p.m. daily 

•::.:cr}S S/;furdav and Sunday. But Professor 

C 1 ■• Hmc. jrjfc: beyond mere classroom drill. He 

;i;,,c: i i t , f ,..! ;) sfrics of Open forum meetings 

v!ii b fii- ■ M in the Barksdale Hieater for his 

: -i^tt:?, thc7r families, and others vrfio may 

; ft : r ^^t■ed.. 

. . •• \ ■ 1 -s !ie'd "Jich Friday afternoon and 

(r'(,"< 'fice.-i on page 26) 



WE LEAHMED... (Concluded) flights. Of 
the seven oross cottntrT' trips taken, six 
terminated on airports. The average dis- 
tance was 50 miles. The customary pro- 
cedure was to cut loose from the tov plane 
at 3,000 feet. When thermal activity was 
encountered, the pilot would spiral, galxir- 
ing all the altitude possi'ble. He would 
then resume his course until the next ther- 
mal was encountered, when the spirallng 
would "be repeated. 

It sounds easy Vat required considerable 
practice. The adrantages in landing on aa 
airport at the termination of the fllj^t 
are twofold. yirst.you are assured of a 
decent landing field without last-ninnte 
discoveries of ditches, power lines, cattle, 
etc. Secondly, the sailplane can be towed 
to the home airport by airplane tow with 
the resulting saving In trouble of dis- 
mantling the sailplane and trucking it ba6k 
on a trailer. 



ai®inMMll»'( Concluded) to exceed 250 to 300 
meters. Action at greater range may be 
resorted to only tdiere the aircraft are 
equipped with cannon. The best armed air- 
plane so far has proved to be the maehine- 
giin and cannon equipped pursuit plane. 

In the case of the swift bomber, threat 
of pursuit craft machine guns is only fron 
one direction — 40 degress in the rear hemi- 
sphere — primarily against the lower portions 
of the bombers. 

The modem night antiaircraft defense 

is suffering from a variety of important 
deficiencies ; as a consequence, night raids 
have proven relatively safe. The Oexmans 
have transferred their efforts to night 
undertakings. 

The value of the experience to be derived 
from the raids on London is exceptl<»)ally 
great, inasmuch as It has peznitted the 
verification of a series of theoretical 
assumptions. Some of these may be now cor- 
rected, others as thoroughly refuted. Of 
eq-oally vital iorportance is this eogpezdenee 
in the construction of airplanes andaotors. 



From Kr^avft Zwexda. 31 December 1940 

(Translated at the Army Vcur College, Vasb- 
Ington, O.C., and condensed by Capt. 0. C, 
Michelmaxm, Military Intelligence, 

Eeprinted from T]^ MU^tary ^aisai of the 
Command and G-eneral Staff School, 7ort 

i^earenworth, Kans.) 



Tvrai..( Concluded) forces — particu- 
larly armored divisions. Coordinated ac- 
tion of armored ground forces, in cosstaat 
comnunlcatlon by radio with cooperating dive 
bomber forces, has proved to be the decid. 
Ing factor in many of the campaigns of the 
European war. 

liarly experiments with the technique of 
dive bombing were made in Haiti by the Ma- 
rine Corps in 1920 and 1921, at a time ^en 
the entire Marine aviation groixp consisted 
of only 42 pilots. In these early efforts 
I)H4'8 of World War fame were used, and both 
bombs and bomb racks were Intprovised, 

Sscperiments with dive bombing by naval 
aviation between this time and 1927 were 
eondneted mostly with Taught Coreairs and 
Ourtiss Falcons, the latter an Army air- 
plane. Theories of bomb fragmentation, 
angle of descent, optimum altitude, etc. 
were developed in this period. Complicat- 
ed bomb si^ts }Axieh had been used earlier 
were discarded as increasingly steeper 
dives enabled more effective bombing to be 
aeeoiBpllshed aerely byuslag the gun sights. 

Besults of this early development were 
first released to the public in 1927 at the 
first Miami Air Baces, when targets placed 
in fall view of the spectators were sub- 
jected to dive bombing attacks by naval 
aviation units in an impressive exhibition. 
At this time Navy and Marine Corps author- 
ities decided to design a special plane for 
dive bombing, as the potentialities of this 
method of warfare had become so evident. 
This first dive bomber was the famous Our- 
tiss "Hell Diver," prodoeed in 1929. 

Dive bombing was enrployed extensively be- 
tween 1927 and 1931 by Marine forces in 
Nlcaragaa against bandit and revolutionary 
factions in that country. Standard planes 
were used, with 30-poond fragmentation 
"personnel" bombs, 

Ihelr use by the Chermaas, who picked up 
the idea in this country, was particularly 
effective in the Lowlands campaign and in 
Trance, 



SPAiviSH..a South American country is dis- 
cussed. A short address is made by Profes- 
sor Gueydan, in which he relates native 
anecdotes and draws from his escperience a 
picture of the psychology of the people. 
A film obtained from the Pan American Union 
at Washington, D.C., illustrates each talk, 
and the music of the country is played on 
a phonogragph. The lectures are given to 
afford the officers a good look into ¥ba.t 
makes tlie Iiatins tick, a knowledge that is 
indispensable, the professor insists. 
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ALASKA RESCUE 

Down on Island 



The pilot of a B-18A. landed on a tln7 
island In the Alaskan wilds last nonth %dien 
the rie^t en^ne qolt vdiile he was flying 
in a six-ship fonkatlon after coinpleting a 
photographic olsslon. Memhers of the crew 
escaped unscathed, 

Mr. Sgt, Barron C, Powers and Tech, Sgt, 
fialph S, Davis, memhers of the First Photo 
Section at Maxwell Tleld, described the 
forced landing when they returned to the 
Southeast Air Corps Training Center re- 
cently, after spending a month on the photo 
mission in Alaska. 

"Ve had aecos^lished our mission and had 
taken off from Juneau on the v/ay hack," 
they said, "It was 1 P. M. when the ri^t 
motor said 'whoof' and quit at 5,300 feet. 
* The pilot feathered the propeller, 

"We sat quiet, hackling on safety helts. 
We were a eix-ship formation of B-lSA's. 
The other five ships wheeled over us. We 
were hesided down. Some Jagged mountain 
peaks were coning vp. The Pacific vaa out 
" on one side. 

"We were losing altitude fast. Tho pilot 
took over for the eo>-pllot. I heard him 
tell the flight commander we vare eoing 
down. H'ot a word was said that wasu' t an 
order. We were down to 800 feet and the 
mountain tops were looming up at us. 

, "There were sereral choices. We could 
'cfaate out. We eoold mush down without 
wheels, hat there was a lot of gas in the 
helly taxiks of the ship. We could plane 
do\m on the water hut there was the chance 
of submerging. Suddenly we were clew of 
the mountains and saw a little Island out 
in the ocean. It tamed oat to be 165 
paces long. ..about one tenth as wide. We 
saw driftwood and timber in its middle. 

"We hit on one end of the island and 
bounced 50 feet high. The Jagged timber 
we would have hit if we hadn't bounced, 
. slipped underneath us. We hit again, 
bounced, and stopped, I stepped off trom 
the place the plane hit to the edge of the 
Island. It was exactly 165 paces. That 
plane had trarelled 164. Two feet away 
was deep water. At high tide there wouldn't 
have been an Island. 

"And the tide was changing when we hit. 
We salvaged the radio and some other things 
before the water rushed over the ship. We 
built a fire on the one little strip of 
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ground the inrushing water left. We ate 
some canned goods. We -were shivering, and 
built a fire although it wasn't cold, 

"The other five ships in the formation 
roared low, and we signaled nobody was 
hurt. We began to hear the putt-putt of 
a Botor latmch. A Canadian doctor out 
fishing had seen us go down. He went for 
help. In seven hours some men from the 
Canadian Royal Air Force base at Prince 
Supert, csDe for xw In a larger launch, 

"We had bacon and eggs at the Prince 
fiapert barracks that night... and say, if 
those BCAT fliers were any nicer to us, 
they would have had to dress and undress 
us. They treated us like kings, 

"All the Canadians were like that... hos- 
pitable. Once we landed at a place called 
Prince George, and the entire population 
of 1,500 turned out and ran or rode bicycles 
seven miles Just to greet Ma, (Gas there 
costs 57 cents a gallon). At the village 
of White Horse on the Token, they gave tis 
moose steak." 



HOUSING 

Koneonmiissloned officers assigned to the 
Hew Orleans Army Air Base, \iho are author- 
ized to live off the post, now can obtain 
apartments in the low-rent housing projects 
of the cl^ of Hew Orleans at rents ranging 
from $8.35 to $32 per month, all utilities 
included. 

Lieut. Col. Clarence H. Welch, base com- 
mander, completed arrangements July 1 with 
the local housing body, which operates uHf- 
der the Federal Housing Authority, whereby 
rental paid by noncommissioned officers, 
will depend upon the soldier's Income, In- 
cluding both pay and allowances. 

Kent paid in the housing projects In- 
dtides all utilities— water, electricity 
for lights and refrigeration, and gas for 
cooking and hot water. Eaich home is 
equipped with an electric refrigerator, 
fonr-bumer gas range, hot water heater, 
combination sink and laundry tray. 

Bent schedules are arranged according to 
income and the space required by the family. 
It thas ml^t be that a three-bedroom home 
might cost the oeotcpant considerably less 
than another tenant would pay for a one- 
bedroom home. In other words, a staff ser- 
geant with no children, requiring only one 
bedroom bat enjoying a certain income, would 
pay inore for an apartment of that size than 
a serceinl with three children and a small- 
er tnooni iraold pay for an apartment with 
three bedrooms. 



FACILITIES... (Concluded) tween Shez<- 
man and Denlson, Texas. The third site 
has not received fromal War Department 
proval. It Is expected that this school 
will be located in central Texas, probably 
In the vicinity of Waco, 

Two advanced flying schools have been 
fonetloning throo^umt the esjpanslon pro- 
graa, Kelly and BroobB. Two addltloiial ad- 
vanced flying schools, Xllln^ton Held and 
a field at Victoria, Texas, are under coo- 
straction, SLlington Field, s combination 
twin engine pilot training school and bos^ 
hardier school, is almost ready for ocevu- 
pancy. The single engine porsoit training 
school at Victoria will start operations in 
early fall. 

Nev single engine advanced flying fields 
will be established in the near future at 
Lake Charles, La. , andHission, Texas. Mid^ 
land, Texas, will be the site of a molti- 
engine pilot school and bombardier school. 
Lubbock, Texas, has been chosen as the lo- 
cation for another twin engine school. 
Bounding out the tralaiiig faellities osgiai- 
ization will ^9AeaamK^^mi^l:i^-' 
ton, Texas, and bombing and asri«J. .jscb9^ 
ranges along the Texas coast. Matagorda 
Island and Matagorda Peninsula will be the 
center of this activity, 

Kelly Field, in addition to operating as 
an advanced flying school, also will be the 
replacement center for all student pilots 
in the Gulf Coast area. Taeilities for 
handling approximately 2, 500 aviation cadets 
now are under construction at that station. 
IHiture Air Forces pilots will get a four- 
week indoctrination course there before 
starting actual flight training. 

XHingtm Field will be the replacement 
center for bombardier students. The 1,000 
airplane observers to b« trained in the Golf 

Coast Air Corps Training Center area will 
be schooled at Brooks Field along with twin 
engine pilots. 

Nearly 50,000 soldiers, mechanics, avia- 
tion cadets and officers will be stationed 
in the Oulf Coast Air Corps Training Center 
area at the peak of the training prograoq. 
Of these there will be 3,000 Air Corps of- 
ficers, 10,000 cadets, 34,000 soldiers, and 
auxiliary personnel, such as medical and 
dental officers, ordnance, signal corps and 
quartermaster officers, and contingents of 
the Army Ihirse Corps. 

Kelly Field will be the largest station 
within the area in point of cadets, with 
more than 3,000 being assigned to tbat air- 
drome at all times. This figure includes 
the cadets in the raplaeaaent center. XL- 
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lington Field, with 1,444 student pilots, 
bombardiers, and cadets in the Bombardier 
Heplacement Center will be second in size. 
Bandolph Field will have the largest number 
actually engaged in flight tradning, with 
900 futxire pilots receiving basic instruc- 
tion at all times. 

In anaouBCing the details of the escpaad^ 
•d training program, Oenersd Brant pointed 
out that 4,236 pilots were trained by the 
Army in the 17-year period from 1921, when 
the modem training system went into effect, 
until the summer of 1939, when the first Air 
Corps expansion got under way. In the fis- 
cal year 1939, total pilot output was about 
325. 

Discussing the $55,000,000 worth of new 
eonstmiction, O^eral Brant pointed out 
that $40,000,000 already has been authori zed 
by the War Department and that the addition- 
al funds should be forthcoming as detail e^ 
plans are completed. These figures do not 
include the construction costs of the six , 
xtiw civilian primary flying schools. 

fexas, long the center of military aviap. 
tloo. oontiaues to hold her place with 23 of 
the 32 Oulf CoastAir Corps Training Center 
flying schools being located in the Lone 
Star state. Oklahoma ranks second with five ^ 
schools. Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri and 
Illinois have one each. 

The ten original primary flying schools 
in the GCACTC are located at Stamford, Ouero, 
Corslcana, and Fort Worth, all in Texas; 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Ifciskogee, in Okla- 
homa; Fine Bluff Arkansas ; Sikes ton, Mis- 
souri, and last St. Louis, Illinois. 

Bandolph Field and Goodfellow Field, San 
Angelo, Texas, are the two military basic 
flying schools in operation. Brady, Texas, 
is the site of the only civilian operated 
basie flying school in the area. 

Thirteen autoglros of a new design have 
been ordered by the War Department for test 
by the Field Artillery (cooperating with 
the Infantry, Cavalry and Armored Force) 
as "flying observation posts." The tests 
will be conducted during maneuvers after a 
squadron has been formed. 

The ships will be of the Jtimp take-off 
type, and will be capable of descending 
almost vertically. They will be estployed 
only over territory in the hands of friend- 
ly troops, the Field Artillery believing 
that "eaegqr flirting ships cruising at low 
speed would run head oa into ground fire 
or be attacked by our own fighters" if they 
attesipted to a,ttaek the autoglros. 



Keep the Record Strolighl; 

By Major WaddeU F. Smith 



Naajr claims bjr d«pendaata of atilitarx 
persoxmel for GoreniBent Intnranee, Vation- 
al Service Life Insurance, pensions, eos^ 
pensation, sixaonths' grata! and arrears 
of pay are imdaly delayed becoose of not 
baring at band properly certified copies 
of birth and marrla^ eertifieatea nd 
dirorce decrees. 

Probably 75 per cent of peqpla oirer tha 
a^e of 35 are under the litres slon that 
they cannot obtain a birth certificate. 
Most all of these people can obtain a birth 
certificate if they write to the proper 
office of record. 

Officers and enlisted men themselTes do 
not need birth certificates except for 
passport purposes. Howerer, it is always 
desirable to hare one. It is paranonnt, 
howerer, that all military personnel shoold 
hare on file oathentic certified copies of 
the record of birth of wife and children 
and a certified copy of the i«cord of aaav 
rla^. If either hasband or wife has been 
preriottsly married, no certificate of that 
marriage is required but a certified copy 
of the record of the dirorce is required. 

Whenerer a certified copy of the record 
of birth or marriage may be obtained, then 
no goremmenteJ. agency charged with settling 
a claim will accept anything in its place, 
from this it may be seen that cfaorch rec- 
ords, records of family Bibles, affidarlts 
of parents, affidarlts of people who knew 
the parents at time of birth, affidarlts 
of indiridnals who witnessed a marriage, 
ministers' certificates of baring performed 
a marriage, etc., are all refused. 

fron the foregoing it may be seen that 
the first step is to determine if there is 
arailable a public record in the state* 
coonty or city la which bom and in vhteh. 
married. Military personnel shoold write 
immediately to the proper aathorities to 
obtain these documents. As the United 
States Veterans Bureau has been c(»istantly 
called upon to adrlse claiiaants idxere to 
obtain certified copies of these public 
records, Mr. Lather B. Bills, of the Veter- 
ans' Administration contpiled the names and 
addresses in all states and possessions of 
the offices charged with keeping the public 
records of birth and masrrlage. 

The book is of such great utility that 
the United States Social Security Br-.--' 



asked permission to reproduce it. The 
author is i^ad to be able to adrlse that 
this book, under the name of 'Oustodiaas 
of Public Becords" is in the hands of each 
of 477 field offices of the Social Security 
Board. These field offices are all beln^ 
adrised to make the Inf onnatlon in the book 
arailable to Air Corps personnel tiho can 
Tialt any of the field offices. 

In this rolume will be found a sepsorate 
listing for each state and lAiere to write 
and how far back the records of marriages 
and births go. Where it is found that 
state records were not kept prerlous to 
certain dates it will show what county and 
city authorities may be written to to ob- 
tain the records locally. The book also 
adrlses on records of deaths and dirorces. 

Obttdnin^ these necessary certified cop- 
ies of the public records is rery easy to 
put off. Howerer, it must be remembered 
that it is noeh easier for the records to 
be obtained now than to leare the Job to 
dependents, years later. Tbe payment of 
many claims for Goremment Insurance, pen- 
sions and eoB^nsation hare been held tcp 
because of delay in obtalniae certificates, 
frequently occasioning ooeh financial em- 
barrassment to dependents. Xren when it is 
fooad that no state records are kept, many 
cities and eoonties hare bureaus of rltal 
statistics arailaible and it always should 
be the rule to write to the bureau of rltal 
statistics of your city or county, when no 
state records are arailable. 

Much bad information and misunderstands- 
lag is extant about birth and marriage 
certificates. Por ezasiple, in order to mar- 
ry, a license must be obtained— but that 
is not sufficient to copport a claim, for 
the marriage might not eren hare been i>er- 
fMmed. But let's assume that it was. Then 
the minister or church official who per- 
formed the serrlce furnished a rery beao- 
tlfolly engrared certificate that he did 
on a certain d&r perform said marriage. 
That still is not sufficient. Howerer, the 
minister or church official, after perform- 
ing the ceremony, makes a return affidarit 
with the license to the bureen of rltal 
statistics which is charged with keeping 
the record. That office then makes an ly*' 
f Iclal record of th'^ * - 
copy of that 



Whenever a birth occurs, all phjrBlclans, 
hospitals and institutions are required to 
report the birth along with the naae of 
the child, its sex, names of parents, etc., 
to the trareoa of vital statistics charged 
with maintaining the public record. The 
birth then ie a part of the public record 
and a certified copy of that record, issued 
under seal by the office or bureau In 
charge is the document required to support 
a claim. 

It must be recognized, however, that in 
some cases there are absolutely no avail- 
able public records of births and marriages. 
In these cases then other proof will be 
accepted, but it will not, however, be ac- 
cepted until or tmless a certified state- 
ment is obtained from state or county of- 
ficials verifying that no public record of 
the birth or marriage is obtainable for 
the period in which the birth or marriage 
occurred. That being established, it then 
is permissible to «>ctabllsh proof in other 
ways as follows: 

PBOOT 07 ASB 

1. A iSfiXiillM CaB£ 21 ▲ i3BXS& Sssszl 
i£ c^lU lu laBj(i2&& Ia 4 ^suc^ 

Many churches maintain such records and 
the present registrar of the church will 
make a sworn statement of the record. 

clated, T}^ Birth 0£ T^ft Child,. In many 
cases this cannot be obtained, due to death 
of the doctor or r«Boval from the community. 
If obtainable, the doctor must swear to it 
before a notary. 

3. saaia ?1?at9BeAt 0£. Sxa ^^itnggggfl 

Present ^t The Time Of The Child's Birth. 
This affidavit must be made by individuals 
^A^o knew both parents at the time of and 
before the birth, but they do not actually 
have had to be present at the birth itself, 
but must certify that they knew of the 
birth and of the naming of the child, etc. 

4. RQtaxig84 CertiftffftlieB lean fato la 

gamlly Bible 0^ T^ Blxih. There are many 
avenues for fraud in making certificates 
from entries in family Bibles; therefore, 
such certificates may be refused and other 
proof required. Or the family Bible Itself 
may have to be produced. 

5. Bequest TctgraBB Aflmlnl Btm^lnn Sat 
OT?taAB IxsM lacsaa Ql Qsj^ssa. Sua. BassixA Q£. 

lbs. ''""^"'^ Ixm. rirst Becord 2£ TJxft ^SOffiJA 
VQOSk W£U1 After Birth Of The CMU. 

This method is only a last resort and is 
not requested by the Veterans' Administra- 
tion unless they are convinced that no 
proof of age can be obtained as outlined 



under the previous steps. Then the Veter- 
ans' Administration must be requested to 
obtain it from the Census Bureau. 

There is an unending delay in the settle- 
ment of claims, while awaiting proof of 
age and it is, therefore. Incumbent upon 
all military personnel who are married to 
begin immediately to obtain acceptable rec- 
ords of birth of a wife and children. It 
will be noted that affidavits of parents 
to establish proof of age has not been 
listed cui acceptable. 
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1, Certified Copy 0^ Choreic Record l£ 
Marriage ^ Performed la 4 ^Bl£Sb, See 
Proof of Age, No. 1, 

2, Sxom Sttttflaeat QL Minlgtar OyPublte 

Official Whft f erf oraga Sba. Oeramonv. See 

Proof of Age, No. 2, 

3. Sxoni statement is: Ska witnaflsas T£aa. 

Were Present At Performance Of OeramQny. 
See Proof of Age, No. 3. 

4. A Notfti-i^^fld Certificate Hada Sia Ixsa 

Bntrv 0£ T]^ Marriage I^ TsqUz Bible . 

SSCBXBS 07 DI70BCS 

Whenever a widow is claiming pension or 
cospensatlon for the death of a hasband, 
and it is shown that e Vthar the deceased or 
the widow or both had a previous marriage, 
then a certified copy of the public record 
of the divorce proceedings must be obtained 
and submitted before the right of the claim- 
ant can be established. 

In order to obtain copies of divorce de- 
crees, a request should be addressed to 
the clerk of the court which granted the 
divorce. In a good many states, state rec- 
ords of divorces are kept, contpiled from 
reports mihnitted by the eoonty courts. 
Even though some states maintain records 
of divOTces, they may not have any informa- 
tion other than the names of the principals 
and the dati of dissolution of the marriage. 
7or pension purposes a certified copy of 
the actual decree and the terms thereof is 
required; therefore, the copy of the decree 
should be obtained from the court which 
granted It. 

The book, "Custodians of Public Becords," 
also lists Information for each state, giv- 
ing the proper method of addressing the 
county courts and it also supplies informa- 
tion as to which states maintain state rec- 
ords of divorce. 

Inasmach as certified copies of divor<ie 
decrees must be presented in support of a 
claim, then they should be obtained at 
-28- 



once. Many cases are on record of court 
houses tnimlng, resulting In destruction 
of records. &et them now iidhen It Is easi- 
est. Dependents when making a claim are 
always 'badly unnerved and It is the duty 
of all military personnel to obtain these 
necessary supporting documents in advance. 

Certified marriage certificates are not 
required for the settlement of United States 
Qovemment Insurance, National Service 
Life Insurance or policies issued hy cooih- 
mercial life insurance companies. However, 
as National Service Life Insurance is paid 
to the heneficiary only in installments, a 
certified copy of the recoird of hirth most 
"be sulnnitted. Sven if the beneficiary is 
under the age of 30 and receives the fixed 
installments of $5.51 per month on $1,000, 
for 20 years, a Mrth certificate is still 
necessary to establish that the age is un- 
der 30. 

If the proceeds of either United States 
Government Insurance, or policies Issued 
by commercial life insurance cosipanles are 
to be paid as a life income to the bene- 
ficiary, then proof of age will be required 
as the Eunount of the income is based upon 
the age of the beneficiary, 

A great deal of misunderstanding exists 
about photostats. Many Individuals ha:7e 
had nximbere of copies of birth certificates 
and marriage certificates photostated and 
it must be said that they are unacceptable. 
Actually the original itself in order to 
be acceptable would have to meet the re- 
quirements as set out in this article. 
Sveoi if the original is acceptable, the 
photostats would not be. 

Photostats are acceptable, however, when 
they are actually made from the public 
record by the bureau of vital statistics 
or other official agency in charge of the 
public record. It then is good only if 
before the photostat is made, a marginal 
indorsement is made certifying that it is 
an official photostat of the public record. 
It then mast be signed under the seal of 
the issuing office. 

Very recently the Office, Chief of Air 
Corps published a pamphlet titled, "Insur- 
ance, Xstate and Wills," which is now in 
the process of distribution throughout the 
United States Army Air Forces. It was not 
possible in that to go into detail about 
birth and marriage certificates and divorce 
decrees; therefore, the material in this 
article may be considered as a part of or 
an addition to that publication. 

This article is the ninth of a series 
which has been published in the Air Corps 



Neyg Letter . Toll owing publication of this 
article, all nine are to be combined into 
a compendium on insurance and printed for 
distribution throughout the United States 
Army Air Torces, ^^^^ 

A year's intensive training in aeronau- 
tical engineering for six Air Corps officers 
ended July 31, when they received diplomas 
from Brig. Qen. George C, Kenney, Coimoandant 
of the Air Corps :Bngineering School, Wright 
Pield. 

In the graduating class were Lieut s. Svart 
V. Hedlund and Harold, M. Keeffe, from the 
Fairfield Air Depot; Sdward &. Eiehle, Don- 
can 3'ield; Xlmer E. McKesson and Bernard A. 
Schriever, Wright Field; and Halph 1. Was- 
sell, Middletown Air Depot. 

Courses taught at the Engineering School 
include basic theoretical instruction in 
aircraft, engine and propeller design; fcm- 
damental subjects such as mechanics, 
strength of materials, and aerodynaffliee ; 
and practical work in the various labora- 
tories and shops at Wright Field in arma- 
ment, radio, electrical and miscellaneous 
equipment. Air Corps inspection methods, 
depot operation, and procurement procedure 
are additional practical subjects. 

The new Air Corps Basic Flying School at 
Sebring, Fla. , will be completed in approx- 
imately seven months. 

One of the 33 flying schools operating 
or under construction in the Southeast Air 
Cozps Training Center, the Sebring school 
upon its completion will house 217 offi- 
cers, 475 Cadets, 1,930 enlisted men and 
15 nurses. When and at what stage of con- 
struction troops will be stationed at the 
new field has not been announced. 

The estimated cost of the Sebring pToJ~ 
ect is $3,627,640.00. Of this amount, con- 
struction projects costing $2,014,879.00 
will be undertaken immediately, and the re- 
mainder at a later date when sufficient 
funds are made available. Like most of the 
other new fields in the training center, 
Sebring vdll be about four square miles in 
area. The buildings will be of the tempo- 
rary wooden type of construction. 

In the layout will be 32 barracks for en- 
listed men; 13 cadet barracks ; one barracks 
for negroes; 11 day rooms of the Air Corps 
type; 11 supply rooms; mess halls for en- 
listed men, cadets and officers; one chapel 
( to include an organ) ; quarters for the 
commanding officer; three administrative 
buildings; one fire station; one guardhouse; 
one infirmary and nurses ' quarters ; and one 
officers' club. 



SUPPORT... (Coneltided) dellrered to 
Vhm ATn7 "bjr th« namfaetorera. 

n.ezlblllt7 In the use of the air arm 
will he IxtoreaseA throu^ the foxmatioa of 
the Support CanaanAs, it was es^alned in 
Vashin^oa i^en the new organizations were 
annotmeed. The measiire assures effeetire 
•ir-groond teams, lllce the Infantry-artil- 
l0T7 eooibat teams in the groond forces, 
but the field aiaies and the Armored force 
do not hare to rely entirely on their own 
particular support coomaad. If the sitaa^ 
tion requires it, additional aviation may 
he called into action. 

Hor does the plan require any change in 
the principle that all tjrpes of unite of 
the Air force Combat Conmiand must be trained 
and used in stQiport of ground forces. When 
conditions make it necessary, air support 
ariation may be used for qpeeial Air force 
missions, in conjunction with naval forces 
or with ground forces other than those to 
which they are specifically assigned for 
oooperatlTe action. Tbas It Is possible 
to eonoelTe of a squadron of diTS bombers 
being directed to attack enemy destroyers 
which somehow had managed to approach with> 
in short range of a coast line. 

Although the Support Commands will be 
confined to no particular geographical 
boundaries, their prime function requiring 
them only to operate where cooperation with 
their particular ground force makes it most 
efficient, teey are assigned each to a 
broadly defined area. These conform gen- 
erally to the areas in which the reqpectlTe 
field armies function. 

The first Air Support Command, for ex- 
aaiple, will operate In the area defined 
roughly as from Haine in the ITorth to South 
Carolina in the South, and west as far as 
Ohio. The Second has the Great Lakes and 
Mississippi Valley region. Including Ohio 
and Nebraska and ae far south as Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. The Third Is in the Oulf 
Coast and Georgia area, functioning as far 
west as Texas and including florida. The 
fourth includes the Vest Coast area, from 
Mexico aa far north as Canada and on the 
east to Wyoming and Texas. These are only 
haiy boundaries and not, in fact, boundaries 
at all in the true sense of the word. 

The Air Support Coomiands may be expected 
to function very much as the Oezman atriek- 
tion desezlbed by Capt. V. Erainer, of the 
fiossian Amy, in description (starting 
on Page 9 of this issue) of dive bombers 
in the Battle of Poland. A chart showing 
the organization of the Support Commands, 
their relation to ground forces and other 
Air forces units is on Page 21 of this issue. 
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Xzpanslon of the Army Air forces from a 
. relatively small, underequipped unit to a 
modem, streamlined fighting organisatiea 
finally has had its effect upon the Air 
Corps News Letter . As readers may hare 
noticed In this and the preceding Issue, 
the News isi^lL ^ abandoned its sxull- 
town character for one of big- time joomal- 
ism. 

The personal note which seemed appropri- 
ate when the Air Corps coonninlty was re- 
stricted and static no longer Is effectlTS 
in keeping informed the greatly augmented 
Air forces. There are Just too many of us 
now to mention 80 many names. Consequently, 
the Hews Letter is being transformed, to 
meet the new requirements for information, 
by striving to i^resent professional and 
technical articles in the field of military 
aviation. 

As a professional Journal the Air £qzE1, 
News Letter will undertake (a) to stimulate 
hlg^ morale and an 'esprit de corps" in 
the Army Air forces, (b) to disseminate 
information of technical and professional 
interest to personnel of the Air forces, 
and (e) to keep the Air forces personnel 
advised of organization changes, policy 
revision and items of current interest. 

While differing from periodicals of gen- 
eral circulation, in that it is restricted 
to the subject of military aviation and 
related activities, the News Letter is like 
other Journals in depending upon the coop- 
eration of its readers for cooiplete success, 
for that reason, correspondence from per- 
sonnel in the field is treleomed, 

Zspeelally desired are technical and 
professional articles believed valtiable to 
the training program of the Air forces, 
facilities are available for the pabllcar> 
tion of illustrative drawings and pictures, 
80 such material should be included when 
possible. These can be sent to the Xdltor, 
AAr CorPB News Letter , Office of the Chief 
of the Air Corps, Washington. 

The contents of this issue may be regarded 
broadly as a guide to the type of material 
desired. If a potential contributor de- 
sires additional information before starting 
preparation of an article, he may write to 
the editor in Washington. 

Army vehicles at Scott field. 111., tra- 
veled a distance eqiiivalent to more than 
three times the circumference of the earth 
during the month of June. 
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Photo Interpretation 

MATA HARI WITH A GLASS EYE 



By Ueut Perryfield N. Smith 



The aerial camera is causing a widespread tech- 
nological unemployment among spies these days, for 

this one-eyed Mats Hari of the blitzkrieg era sup- 
plies an estimated 80 per cent of the military in- 
formation by which modern strategy is decided. 
Oftimes the report of this high-flying mechanical 
spy is the sole basis for a (HQ decision on major 
tactical or strategic moves. 

Of ten of f icial cooimmiques comment: "fiiemy planes 
flew over but no damage was done. " The damage is 
coming later. That was an aerial camera attack. 

A human secret agent can direct his attention to 
only one objective at a time, while an aerial cam- 
era with a single wink of its -ye can observe 
everything within a given nuni>er of square miles, 
and area varying with its particular equipment and 
altitude. Not only better than the human eye in 
daylight, it can also work the night shift without 
lessening its effectiveness, and can see through 
eye-baffling haze. 

Without passport, false whiskers or invisible 
ink, the aerial camera, penetrating enemy territory 
at an altitude of two and one-half miles, can make 
an instantaneous record of all that goes on over 
an area of more than six square miles, on a single 
seven by nine inch photogra{^ic plate. Blinking 
the shutter eye as rapidly as once every six sec- 
onds, the camera super-spy may be able to turn in 
500 or more accurate, complete, concentrated photo- 
graphic reports from a single reconnaissance 
flight. Each report is an unposed, candid-camera 
portrait of a six square mile patch of the enenny, 
with its bony structure of hills, its river ar- 
teries, its clothing of verdure and farm crops, 
its nervous system of transmission and comnunica- 
tions lines, its prominent features of factories, 
cities, mines and airports. 

But while the aerial camera sees all, it is the 
photo interpreter irtio must know all and tell all. 
To the untrained eye, the aerial photograph is a 
confused patchwork of the landscape's major fea- 
tures reduced smaller than the Lx>rd's Prayer on a 
plnhead. The photo interpreter must decode the 
camera's compact report and expand it into: 1) a 
photographic map, with vital spots marked more 
clearly than with x's, and 2) a verbal report, 
commenting on any unusual activity showa and con- 
jecturing on its possible military significance. 

Working behind the scenes of this oKxiern war of 
multiple fronts and shifting objectives, the inter- 




preter knows it may be less important to blow up a 
steel and concrete pillbox fort than to destroy 
the plants supplying the steel and the concrete. 

By comparing photographs taken at intervals of 
24 hours or several days, he can deduce that dam- 
aged armaments plants are in production again, or 
that railroad cars are being assembled to move 
supplies to The front. After sending the flying 
camera on a quick reconnaissance tour of railroad 

yards in certain key areas, he can discover that 
munitions and supplies are being moved toward the 
enemy's western frontier. On successive photo- 
graphs of a compact area he can also spot where 
new batteries are being set up, oil depots estab- 
lished or tanks aasembled. 

By piecing together overlapping aerial photographs 
in a stereogram, he obtains a three-dimensional 
view, and can tell s^ether a certain dark line is 
a hedge, a path or a ravine. If it proves to be a 
ravine, he can tell how deep it is. 

The precision which work on aerial photographs 
can achieve is exemplified by a computation based 
on the "highest" photograph ever made, the vertical 
I^oto made by Lieut. Col. A. W. Stevens at an al- 
titude of 13.7 miles above the earth from the 
stratosphere balloon of the United States Army- 
National Geographic Stratosphere Expedition in 
1935. Capt. B. B. Talley of the United States En- 
gineers computed that the photograph was taken at 
an altitude of 72,290 feet, only 0.11 per cent 
leas than official barograph readings. 

The use of the lens as a secret agent, if not a 
secret weapon, has forced belligerents to develop 
camouflage to new heights of concealment and de- 
ception. What the aerial photo records as a hill- 
side may be a hidden hangar. That innocent coun- 
try crossroads may be merely whitewashed lines 
across the surface of a disguised airport. So the 
first duty of a photo interpreter is to suspect, 
as s counter -camouflage precaution. Even color 
photography has been enlisted to bring before his 
careful scrutiny, for instance, the slight differ- 
ence in color between living foliage and wilted 
branches cut for camouflage. 

The natural protection of darkness and blackout 

strategy has ^de it almost axiomatic for military 

leaders to make their important secret moves at 

night. Thaxt^s^j^o, the experiments of the Materiel 

Division, great strides have been made in the field 

of night photography. It is now possible to pene- 
trate the darkness with specially controlled flash 
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boodbs and cameras, thus surprising the envMy rad- 
handed in his nxMt secret activities. 

Without the all-seeing hawk eyes of the aerial 
reconnaissance units, the British would not have 
been able to smash every German concentration 
along the invasion front. The much vaunted coor- 
dination of the German armed forces would be im- 
possible without proper exploitation of aerial in- 
telligence. The role of aerial photography has 
played a very large part in the success of blits- 
krieg tactics thus far. 

Actual war operations show a natural division on 
this whole function of aerial photographic intel- 
ligence. All the activity involving the operation 
of photo planes, aerial caowras, processing of 
films and preparation of flight diagram* fall* 
within the scope of the photographic reconnai**ance 
tactical units of the Combat Coamand. 

The other function of exploiting and developini 
the intelligence from the aerial photos falls 
within the sphere of photo interpretation units, 
placed so as to best serve the coaunand echelons 
throughout the Air Forces. Initiel *tep* have al- 
ready been taken to eatablish a Photo Interpreta- 
tion Unit in the Intelligence Division of the Of- 
fice, Chief of Air Corps, in Washington, and 
throughout the Combat Coonand. 

Interpretation has been described as the science 
of determining the nature of various object* shown 
on photographs, and the discovery of hiddan ob- 
jects which are either visible or known to exist* 
It is the practical application of the trained 
powers of deductive reasoning, with the aid of 
technical instruments, previous photographs and 
supplementary maps and information already col- 
lected about the territory being studied in the 
photograph. 

By putting together in time and space the total 
results of aerial reconnaissance, the photo inter- 
preter converts hindsight into foreeight, and put* 
the eecret* hidden in the picture into a form of 
infomation that can be rapidly used in preparation 
for future action. 

The functions of aFhoto Interpretation Unit are; 

1) To receive, record and collate all aerial 
photographs frcoi all sources, 

2) To develop by interpretation the maximum ac- 
curate intelligence from aerial photo* in the 
miniinum time. 

3) To prepare, arrange and reproduce thi* in- 
telligence into the most concise and usable form. 

4) To oMintain a complete, current photolibrary 
and filing •y*tem with an adequate supply of all 
necessary technical instruments and aids to the 
task of interpretation. 

5) To assist in the training of personnel in 
all phases of photo interpretation. 

6) To conduct research to test and improve 
methods of interpretation. 



Theoretically, the operation of a photo inter- 
pretation unit ia illustrated in the accooipsinying 
animated chart. 

"Shots" of tactical or strategic activity of the 
eneaqr, as depicted at point A, are transmitted to 
a mobile or stationary photographic laboratory (at 
point B), where the film is quickly processed. The 
Interpretation officer (C), who has been studying 
all previous photos and other available intelli- 
gence, is prepared to analyze speedily the new 
photo* and report any activity which af fecLa " the 
day-to-day conduct of the war." Mis quick "first- 
phase" interpretation i* insediately transmitted 
to all tactical units affected. The value of this 
operation depends on speed and accuracy, which are 
both of the utmost infmrtance. 

The films, prints and copies of the first-phase 
report are quickly forwarded to the Photo Inter- 
pretation Unit (point D). Copies of the print* go 
to point* E and F for simultaneou* praces*ing. The 
"eeoond-phaae" interpretation, administered at E, 
involves the plotting of the photos on large index 
or situation maps. The first-phase report is here 
verified and greatly aaiplified, after which it i* 
forwarded to the HQ of tactical units at C. 

The final ' third-phase " interpretation is a 
specialized strategic analysis. Officers and civ- 
ilian specialists in various sphere* go over each 
photo minutely to extract every grain of intelli- 
gence affecting their respective fields--for ex- 
ample, the Army, Navy, Air Forces or industrial 
fields. 

Army specialists, for example, would offer their 
interpretation in the light of their knowledge of 
ground force tactics, army installations, equip- 
ment, ammunition dumps and barracks. Industrial 
specialist* would be well versed in the appearance 
and importance of oil refineries, power stations, 
nunitions industries, railroad center, all types 
of manufacturing, docks and shipping. 

The results of their analyses are graphically 
illustrated and arranged into a final interpreta^ 
tion report by a staff of photogramsetric drafts- 
Bien and clerical assistants, cooiprising officers, 
enlisted men and civilian*. The*e final inter- 
pretation report* provide valuable source oMtcrrial 
in the preparation of air estimate, objective and 
target folders (point H). They also play an es- 
sential role in the functions of the War Room and 
are given a limited distribution to the higher 
echelons of command. 

The Army's first course in photo interpretation 
given in recent years was concluded July' 22, 1941, 
at the Engineer's School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 
Seventy-five officers, including two from the 
Marine Corps, successfully completed the course 
and oiany are now taking steps to train personnel 
for photo interpretation unit* at their variou* 
■tations. 
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A second course in photo interpretation will 
start at Fort Belvoir about September 8. The class 
for the most part will consist of officers from 
the Air Force Combat Coomand and other Air Forces 
stations. The second course will be adapted to 
the particular problems of the Air Forces. 

Plans are also being formulated for an Air Corps 
Intelligence School, to function by the first of 
the year, where the interpretation of aerial photo- 
graphs will form a major part of the training. This 
projected school will undertake to supply the en- 
tire Army Air Forces with trained personnel for 
expansion of photo interpretation units to keep 
pace with the Army's rapidly accelerating photo- 
graphic reconnaissance activities. The Air Forces 
confidently speak of marshalling a battery of 
30,000 cameras specially designed for aerial in- 
telligence duty. 



PROPELLER VIBRATION TESTS 

Every new propeller -engine combination must be. 
tested for vibration. Other propeller tests are 
made, of course, but vibratory tests become more 
important as engine powers increase. With the de- 
velopment of an experimental engine, it is neces- 
sary to produce a propeller designed to absorb the 
full power of the new engine. A vibration test is 
made to determine whether the new combination of 
propeller and engine will work together without 
producing vibration stresses in the propeller that 
will cause failure of the propeller blades. 

The propeller vibration tests conducted by the 
Air Corps are largely confined to new propeller 
types which are being tested for use in advance 
types of engines. The tests are conducted by sus- 
pending the propeller in an elastic sling and vi- 
brating it under static conditions , to determine 
its natural vibration characteristics. The Materiel 
Division has propeller test rigs on which electric 
motors are used to whirl test new propellers. It 
also has engine test stands on which the experi- 
mental engine-propeller combination is mounted and 
tested. Complete vibration data call for a flight 
test of the new combination in the airplane. These 
tests consist of stress measurements of propeller 
blades under different conditions of flight. 

In a flight test al 1 sources of vibration peculiar 
to the particular installation are present, and 
the airplane can be tested in all the maneuvers 
whicK its military mission demands. The forces 
which excite vibration in the propeller are those 
caused by the engine and by air gusts and inter- 
ference, of air flow due to the blade passing near 
or in the wake of obstacles such as landing gears, 
fuselage, etc. 

In a single-place pursuit, an engineer -observer 
cannot accompany the pilot, so the equipment used 



must function automatically. It consist* of m 
number of resistance pick-upa, batteries, amplifier, 
oscillograph and collector ringt. 

Batteries, amplifier and oscillograph are stowed 
in the baggage compartment. A stationary brush 
plate is mounted behind the propeller hub; the re- 
volving spin plate is mounted on the propeller hub 
so that it revolves with the propeller In contact 
with the brushes of the stationary plate. 

The resistance pick-ups are carbon strips 7/8 of 
an inch or more in length. These are cemented on 
the propeller blades at the points where the stress 
is to be determined, usually along the center lines 
where stress is greatest. The fact of interest is 
that the linear dimension of a pick-up varies with 
vibratory stresses in the propeller and the re- 
sistance of the pick-up varies with changes in its 
linear dimension. 

The equipment is then hooked up so that electri- 
cal circuits are established from the batteries, 
through the oscillograph and amplifier out through 
the spin plate to the resistance pick-ups. A 
switch near the pilot's left hand permits him to 
switch the equipment on and off as desired. An 
automatic counter at the switch indicates hew much 
unused film remains in the oscillograph at any time 
during the flight. 

When the pilot flips the switch, the electrical 
current passes through the pick-ups to the ampli- 
fier. Vibration of the propeller causes fluctua- 
tion of electric current through the amplifier. 
The impulses are recorded on the film in the oscil- 
lograph. 

Normal slight vibration would be recorded in a 
regular shallow wavy line. If abnormal vibration 
develops, the line becomes a jagged series of 
peaks which increase in size as the vibration in- 
creases . 

By measuring the lines on the developed film, 
engineers can determine the seriousness of the vi- 
bration. With experience they can often locate 
the source of vibration from the frequency and 
characteristics of the vibration lines on the film. 

The story is told of serious propeller vibration 
developing in an engine-prope ller combination which 
had been tested, approved and put into standard 
service. Using the method just described, flight 
tests were made for the purpose of investigating 
the trouble. 

From the pattern of the vibration lines on the 
film, engineers were able to determine that the 
destructive vibration originated somewhere in the 
engine. The engine was torn down and it was dis- 
covered that the original gears had been replaced. 
The new gears had passed the engine tests satis- 
factorily, but varied from the original gears 
enough to cause a destructive propeller vibration 
during flight. When all of the questionable gears 
had been replaced, the trouble disappeared. 
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Our New Bases 

Assignment to Newfoundland 

By Ltent. John C. A. Watklns 




Newfoundland is a grim, rugged island and duty 
with one of the Air Force Combat Comnand units 
stationed at such places as the Newfoundland Air 
Base--on the great transatlantic Newfoundland Air- 
port in the interior of the island--is certain to 
entail some hardships. 

On the other. hand, service there will be unlike 
duty almost anywhere else within the scope of 
American operations, with some attractions and 
considerable interest. The hunting and fishing is 
excellent, for salmon and such big game as caribou 
and polar bears. Some of the most famous people 
in the world ptiss through the Newfoundland Air 
Base, or\ their way to England by air or coming to 
this country over the same route, and the officers 
stationed at the base come in close contact with 
them. 

The Newfoundland Air Base is about 250 miles 
northwest of St. Johns, capital and largest city 
of Newfoundland, On the shores of long, deep 
Gander Lake, which never freezes, the Newfoundland 
Airport has been widely publicized not only for its 
isolation and almost complete inaccessibility by 
every means of transportation but air, but also 
for its astonishingly huge macadam runways. 

The atmosphere of the base is grim, probably 
more so than at any other military air field on 
which American troops are stationed. One side of 
the great runways, where Canadian troops live and 
work, very definitely is at war. The other side 
is occupied by the American forces; each force has 
its own installations and manages its own affairs, 
although there is cooperation between the two. 

All the buildings, from barracks to hangars, are 
provided by the Canadian Government and are erect- 
ed under that Government ' s supervision. Consequent- 
ly, the structures housing American troops are 
identical with those housing the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and Canadian army units on the field, 
and are of standard Canadian, rather than United 
States Army, construction anddesign. The barracks 
are well-built and attractive on the outside, more 
so than our own. Most of them are one story, with 
shingled outside walls. Naturally they are more 
carefully protected against the weather than build- 
ings in warmer climates. 

Inside, the barracks for enlisted men are about 
the same as any standard sleeping quarters for 
troops. So are those for officers, the general 
rule being that two officers share one small room. 



These rooms have hardwood floors, but no closets. 
A small shelf is provided on either side of the 
door, but any additional storage space that is re- 
quired is built by the officers themselves from 
old packing cases. A few straight -backed chairs 
and tables are available, but the transportation 
problem is difficult and there is certain always 
to be a lack of furniture. Ibimarried officers pay 
their rental allowance for their quarters; married 
ones do not. 

Hangars and living quarters for the American and 
Canadian forces are being augmented by a large 
force of native Newfoundlanders, who live and eat 
in barracks provided for the labor gangs. These 
men are paid good wages and are allowed to work as 
long as they want. Many, apparently wishing to 
make enough money to last them through the next 
few long Newfoundland winters, are working almost 
around the clock. Trucks rumble by the barracks 
all night long, and frequently a lone Newfound- 
lander may be seen digging away in a ditch all by 
himself at four or five o'clock in the morning. 

Visitors to the Newfoundland Air Base get an im- 
pression of isolation more complete than on a 
South Pacific island. The entire country is cov- 
ered by thousands of ponds and lakes, interspersed 
with miles of a thick, tangled and virtually im- 
penetrable mass of scrub spruce, birch and under- 
brush. Almost all of the island is a morass, and 
everywhere the sunlight glints on water beneath 
the thick green mat of vegetation as your airplane 
flies overhead. It seems that it would be almost 
impossible to walk anywhere, except along the coasts 
or in the rocky highlands, andifapilot encounters 
engine trouble, he would do well to land wheels up 
along the shore line of a lake sufficiently big to 
permit a rescuing amphibian to land and take off 
again. 

Practically the entire population, limited enough 
as it is, is concentrated along the coasts, and 
there are few communities of more than two or three 
houses in the interior. A Royal Air Force officer 
and the writer rode in the bombardier's position 
in the nose of a E-18 clear across the island, to 
the west coast, with the agreement that the first 
to sight a house, a man or a boat would be paid $1 
by the other. In nearly two hours of flying, at 
onlyafew thousand feet in perfectly fine weather, 
neither of us even imagined that we had sighted 
anything resembling a house, a man or a boat. 
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The Newfoundland Air Base is set down right in 
the middle of such country. The nearest town is 
Grand Falls, a little comounity of about 6,000 
people, about 65 miles away. It can be reached 
only by amphibian or on the narrow-caiige Newfound- 
land Railroad, on which a train goes from the base 
to the town one day and returns the next, taking 
approximately three and one-half hours for the one- 
way journey. There are no roads of any sort, ex- 
cept on the airport itself. All the truck* and 
other motor vehicle* had to be brought in by train 
and will have to be taken out again in the same 
manner. A five-minute walkinany direction brings 
the hiker up against a wall of vegetation or swajnpy 
ground. There are two roads leading down to Gander 
Lake, about a mile and a half away, and several 
other roads which wander out info the bush a mile 
orsoand then come to an abrupt halt. Consequent- 
ly, private automobiles are completely useless 
even if the limited railroad facilities could be 
used to bring them to the base. 

The climate isn't particularly pleasant, although 
there are some beautifully clear days and nights 
to compensate for some of the unpleasant weather. 
It rains and blows a lot in the summer, and the 
snowfall is heavy in the winter. An average of 15 
feet of snow during a winter is not unconnon, and 
the natives say that there are five or six feet of 
snow on the ground all the time during the cold 
months, with drifts ranging from 15 to 20 feet deep. 
The winter season ranges roughly from November 1 
to May 1, although frequently there is snow both 
before and after those dates. 

The temperature ranges from as high as 85 de- 
grees (F) during the short summer to as low as 30 
degrees below 0 during the long winter. In the 
summer some night* are stuffy and muggy, but during 
most of what we call the summer months it is dis- 
tinctly chilly and damp, especially at night, if 
not downright cold. Fogs are frequent, caused by 
the meeting of the Arctic Current and the Gulf 
Streama short distance off the Newfoundland Coast. 
During August, when the writer was there, the 
weather was cold end rather rainy--cold enough for 
woolen shirts and leather jackets during the day, 
blouses and trench coats at night. 

Incidentally, there is a maximum of about 19 
hours of daylight daily during Che height of the 
sunmer (June) and of about 18 hours of darkness in 
late December and January. When we were there, 
there were about 16 or 17 hours of daylight. The 
last motion picture show went on at 9 P.M. New- 
foundland time (11:30 P.M. Greenwich Mean Time, on 
which the air base operates) and darknes* did not 
come for at leaat half an hour after that time. 

Officers assigned to the base should take with 
them plenty of winter clothing. The winter uni- 
form is specified, in fact, and cotton clothing is 
not authorized. Trench coats are a necessity, be- 



cause of the heavy rainfall, and both overshoes 
and mackinaws are needed. Leather or flying jackets 
are worn until supper call on weekdays and before 
noon on Sundays, after which time all officers are 
required to wear blouses. 

Most of the officers work in GI slacks, which 
they purchase from the well-equipped (^lartermaster 
stores, saving their more fragile and easi ly soiled 
pinks for special occasions. Similarly they wear 
heavy GI shoes, since there are no sidewalks to 
speak of and the soil (a curious combination of 
roots, rocks, shale and earth) wreaks havoc with 
"city" footgear. Civilitm clothing isn't of much 
use, and is not authorized at all on the base. It 
is likely to take up more precious storage space 
in quarters than it is worth. 

Laundry facilities at present are extremely Mm- 
ited and poor, although a Government laundry un- 
doubtedly will be provided as quickly as piiss- i hie , 
and enough shirts, underwear and the like should 
be taken along to last two or three weeks witl'out 
replacement. The nearest "modern" laundry is at 
Grand Falls, and the prices are about thrre times 
what they are in the States. Theoretically, the 
laundry goes to Grand Falls one week and comes 
back the next; actually it takes about three weeks. 

Since it costs 30« to get a GI shirt washed, 
most of the enlisted men and some of tlie officers 
do their own. Most of the officers wash tiieir own 
underwear, handkerchiefs and socks and the shower 
rooms in the officers' quarters usualJy are clut- 
tered at night with lines filled with drying gar- 
ments. Dry cleaning is expensive and unsatisfac- 
tory. An enlisted man has set up a drycleaning 
and tailoring establishment in the Post Exchange, 
charging 15« to clean a shirt and 25< for a hlouse, 
but his services are somewhat amateurish and not 
reconnended for expensive uniforms. Some officers 
bring their uniforms to the States, when they come 
down on cross -country flights, and get them cleaned 
during their stay. 

Recreational facilities are somewhat limited at 
the present time. The Army Nk>tion Picture Serv- 
ice presents movies every night in a tent theater, 
and the choice of pictures is usually good, but 
there are more customers --including Canadian offi- 
cers and enlisted men and civilian supervisors on 
the construction projects - -than there is space for 
them. There is a small but excellent library, of 
about 150 volumes, obviously chosen by someone of 
very good taste. 

The enlisted men have a recreation room, which 
had not been turnished completely when the writer 
was there, in which there were ping pong tables 
and dart boards. Adjoining the recreation room 
was the PX-operated canteen> The FX officer en- 
courages the purchase of canned orange, tomato and 
grapefruit juice, chocolate bars and other such 
food and drink that goes over on the luxury side 
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of the ledger when the outskirts of civilization 
■ re reached. The regular American brands of cigar - 
ettea aell for 75i per carton in the Post Exchange, 
although the Canadians and Newfoundlanders pay 38i 
per pack for them in the only civilian store at 
the base. 

At the present time the Officers' Club occupies- 
a small room, same sixe as the bedrooms, in the 
officers' quarters, and ia equipped only with an 
old radio-phonograph, a table and some straight 
chairs. However, a large combination mess and club 
was being completed and should be ready for occu- 
pancy this (September) month. It will have a 
lounge, reeding and writing rooms and recreation 
rooms. 

Fishing in the vicinity of the base it excellent, 
although some of the best streams and lakes are 
somewhat difficult to reach except by amt^ibian. 
Salmon are plentiful on the Gander River, and one 
fishing party came back recently with more than 
they could use, claiming that the gaaie fish had to 
be fought off with clubs. .Trout fishing also is 
good, but Gander Lake itself, cu'lously enough, 
seems to have no fish at all. The lake is very 
deep, soundings having been made to a depth of 
6,000 feet without striking bottom, and this may 
be the reason. 

The hunting laws in Newfound land are very strict, 
but the hunting is said to be excellent. On the 
Northern Peninsula there are polar bears during 
the winter months, and caribou, moose, geese and 
black bears are plentiful. The nature of the ter- 
rain is such that hunting might be difficult be- 
fore freezing weather seta in, but with snow on 
the ground the problem should not be serious. It 
is suggested that officers desiring to hunt bring 
along a rifle in the .303 or 30-30 class, or any 
other weapon suitable for big gaaw, and at least a 
20-gauge shotgun for skeet shooting. 

Skiing and snowshoeing should be good in the 
winter, although the snow is said to be a little 
too damp for the very best skiing, and the Quarter- 
master stores are provided with hundreds of pairs 
of skis and snowshoes, which may be purchased. A 
very good arctic type Alaskan boot is available 
through the Quart eranater, as are heavy fur-lined 
coats and other cold weather clothing. 

Swinning is out of the question, since the water 
is very cold, for all but the most rabid. Boating 
is possible on Gander Lake, which is a. pretty big 
body of water, but it would be difficult getting a 
fair-sized boat to the base from the outside. There 
will be no golf, and conditions don't seem particu- 
larly suitable for tennis, but there will be base- 
ball, volley ball and other auch sports, soon we 
hope. 

Radio reception is rather poor. Officers as- 
aignedtothe baae should bring a first-class short- 
wave set, or none at all, becauae the conventional 



long-wave instrument just won't do a good job. 
Portable phonographs are useful to those who like 
music. 

Wives are out of the question. As far as the 
United States Army is concerned, the Newfoundland 
Ai^ Base is strictly stag. In fact, there are 
only about eight women on the whole base- -several 
wives of Canadian civil and military officials and 
a few nurses in the Canadian hospital. This hospi-r 
tal, incidentally, is used by the American troops 
and is said to be well-run and equipped. 

Every week an officer takes 25 enlisted men to 
Camp Alexander, at St. Johns, where the men spend 
the week having a good time in the Newfoundland 
capital. There are soda fountains, iMich are very 
popular, and dancing and swianing. The enlisted 
own also can get dates in the town, since, apparent- 
ly like all the larger" communities , there are 
plenty of single girls. 

On the Professional side, the ofificer assigned 
to the Newfoundland Air Base will find his work 
similar to ordinary squadron duties anywhere, ex- 
cept that he is functioning mder conditions closer 
to real war conditions than ordinarily, and oiay 
find his work more interesting for that reason. 
He will find many problems arising which might 
never arise on a field in the States, but that, 
too, probably will help make the time pass more 
quickly. Organizations will probably continue to 
be replaced at relatively short intervals. 




His rudder control becoming jammed as the result 
of striking an unmarked high tension wire, causing 
the plane to persist in circling to the left, Lieut. 
Timothy A* Shea, 154th Observation Squadron, Post 
Field, Fort Sill, Okla. , climbed for altitude, 
ordered his two passengers . to "bail out, " and then 
maneuvered his plane in ever widening circles until 

he managed to make a safe landing. 

Lieut. Shea was making a test flight of his 0-47 
airplane in the twilight, his passengers being 
Lieut. Francis Holt and Staff Sgt. Eulon H. Weeks, 
.of his organization. Flying in a low attack for- 
mation about ISO feet from the ground, his radio 
antenna was snapped off and the rudder was nearly 
torn off after striking the tension wire which was 
strung across an artificial lake. The jammed rud- 
der caused the plane tostart circling to the left. 

After his passengers deserted the ship under or- 
ders, Lieut. Shea proceeded to figure out just how 
he was going to get down and out of his aerial 
merry-go-round. His rudder control useless, he 

began maneuvering his circles until they grew larg- 
er and larger like ripples in a pond. Finally, he 

included the Bfownwood, Texas, airport in one of 

the circles and made a safe landing. Aside from 

the ripped tail assembly, there was but minor damage 

to the plane. 




Bxperimontal barrage balloon at Wright Field twelve years ago 



OVERSTUFFED AERIAL WATCHMEN 

Barrage Balloons Stand Guard 



Just as the role played by the barrage balloon 
in the great aerial Battle of Britain has largely 
been submerged by the more spectacular phases of 
the conflict, so the story of this country's prepa- 
rations to give its cities, factories and defense 
installations balloon protection has remained to a 
large degree untold- 
Barrage balloons don't make power dives at 600 
miles per hour; they don't lay two-ton "eggs" deep 
in hostile territory, and they don't pack the fir- 
ing power a pursuit ship needs to stop enemy bom- 
bers. But they do perform a vital, if unspectacu- 
lar, job in keeping constant vigil against the 
aerial blitzkrieg tactics so much a part of modern 
warfare. 

Proven valuable in actual combat in Great Britain, 
the balloon is not being neglected by this country 
as a vital feature of national defense. For many 
years the Air Corps has been experimenting with 
barrage ba 1 loons and recent ly has put certain types 
into production. 



Up until May of this year barrage balloons were 
completely under the jurisdiction of the Air Corps, 
but at that time the job of operating them was 
turned over to the Coast Artillery Corps, which 
has organized the 301st Barrage Battalion to take 
care of the new function. As more men are trained 
and more equipment is procured, additional battal- 
ions will be organized. 

The job of developing barrage balloons still is 
in the hands of the Air Corps, which maintains a 
Barrage Balloon Section (Materiel Division) and 
also the Third Barrage Balloon Squadron. Lieut. 
Col. Clarence B. Lober heads the section. 

Balloon barrages are perhaps most effective when 
used in conjunction with anti-aircraft and defend- 
ing pursuit and interceptor aviation. When used 
to supplement pursuit aircraft they serve to re- 
duce the amount of airspace over vital objectives 
which need tobe defended, and when used with anti- 
aircraft they tend to keep the enemy up in the 
strata where gunfire is most effective. In turn. 
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anti-aircraft and fighter activity affords valu- 
able protection for the more or less vulnerable 
ba 1 loons . 

At first glance many have contended that the 
London barrage balloon defense has failed because 
of the great damage which has been done the city 
through aerial bombardment. Closer scrutiny, how- 
ever, shows that although tons of bombs have been 
dropped on London and its environs, some of the 
most vital defense installations of the area have 
so far come through unscathed. Some of these in- 
clude such vital objectives as bridges, sources of 
power supply and harbors. Just how these have 
been defended is naturally not revealed, but it is 
the opinion of most military observers that the 
balloon has played a very important pert. 

As to the future, Maj . Gen. A.J. Green, Chief of 
the Coast Artillery Corps, has stated that a very 

considerable number of barrage balloon battalions 
can be organized from funds appropriated by Congress 
for this purpose. Furthermore, he has said that 
the necessary number of balloons will be ready as 
soon as troops can be trained in their use. In 
this connection there is being erected a great new 
balloon training center near Paris, Tennessee, which 
v^en completed wi 1 1 cover 1,000 acres and will have 
facilities for 7,000 men. Meanwhile training is 
being carried on at the Camp Davis training site 
in 'Vorth Carolina, where more than 160 officers and 
7S0 men, under the command of Col. Robert Arthur, 
Coast Artillery, are being prepared to staff the 
Army's barrage balloon battalions. These students, 
who were selected from the approximately 2.200 
soldiers who have been conducting barrage balloon 
tests at Camp Davis for the past seVeral months, 
are receiving instruction in six- and 12 week 
courses. Those who complete the courses success- 
fully will be used to train additional personnel 
and to assist in the formation of new units. 

Included in the current training program is a 
close study of the use and effectiveness of the 
balloons in Great Britain, possible new ways in 
which theymay be utilized to advantage, and methods 
of coordinating balloon barrages with anti-aircraft 
and fighter plane defenses. All in all, the co- 
operative activities of the Air Corps and the Coast 
Artillery Corps seem to indicate that this country, 
will not be lacking in barrage balloon protec tion 
if and when it is ever needed. 

In general there are two types of barrage bal- 
loons being produced currently. One is a ballonet, 
containing an air chamber which automatically ad- 
justs pressure on the inside of the balloon to that 
of the outside air pressure at different altitudes. 
The other is known as the dilatable type. It is 
equipped with rubber shock absorber cords which 
permit the balloon to expand or contract as the 
outside pressure is changed. 

Barrage balloons are also classified into mobile 
and fixed types, the former being operated from two 



and one-half ton trucks equipped with winches to 
raise and lower the inflated bags, and the latter 
being anchored in some stationary manner while in 
use. A further classification divides balloons 
into high-altitude and low-altitude categories, 
the former being so constructed that they automatic- 
ally adjust themselves to the rarified atmosphere 
and low pressure of high altitudes. 

Most modern training balloons are 35 feet in 
diameter and 87 feet in length, and are made of 
cotton fabric, impregnated with synthetic rubber 
This material has proved more satisfactory than 
natural rubber in holding lighter-than-air gases. 
Under existing methods of mOTiufacture the outer 
fabric is generally manufactured in strips which 
are cemented together by a hand process of assembly. 

Although balloons are proving their value daily 
in Europe, the quiet nature of the role they play, 
and the relative scarcity of information concern- 
ing them has resulted in a popular lack of under- 
standing of their function. Actually, reports 
from the war zone and experiments carried on in 
this country both revral that balloon barrages are 
extremely valuable in the protection of small but 
vitally important targets such as factories, rail- 
way terminals and bridges, particularly when co- 
ordinated with the use of pursuit planes and anti- 
aircraft defenses. In the case of the United 
States it is the best opinion that balloons could 
be used to advantage in the defense of such vital 
and closely- cropped defense installations as the 
Panama Canal, Sault Saint Marie locks and fleet 
anchorages. 

It is true that comparatively few airplanes are 
actually brought down by barrage balloons, although 
this has occurred when invading pilots have driven 
unsuspectingly into the heavy cables used to anchor 
the bags to the ground. The chief measure of the 
effectiveness of the balloon, however, is not in 
the number of enemy planes brought down, but rather 
the protection afforded vital ground installations 
through the keeping of invading aircraftat alti- 
tudes from which bombing cannot approach maximum 
accuracy. Particularly handicapped by the presence 
of balloons are dive bo'nbers, ground strafers and 
other aircraft which rely upon low-flying tactics 
for effectiveness. 




Two new types of military weapons have been de- 
veloped and offered to the Army by enlisted men 
during recent weeks. The men are Robert Re id 
Stubbs, MacOill Field, Fla. , who has developed a 
new bomb dispersal device, and Horace W. Dawson, 
Fort Lewis, Wash., inventor of a new type antiair- 
craft shell. Both Dawson, of the Tenth Field Artil- 
lery, and Stubbs, of the Forty-fourth Bombardment 
Group, have waived royalty considerations. They 
were commended for their patriotism. 
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Warriors from the Sky 

By Oliver Townsend 



"Look out below! " is a cry that is heard many 
times these days at Fort Benning, where the Army's 
Provisional Parachute Group is now in training. 
At present the Parachute Group consists of the 
Five Hundred and First and Five Hundred and Second 
Parachute Battalions, and the Five Hundred and 
Third, which has just been organized. One more, 
the Five Hundred and Fourth, is scheduled to be 
formed November 1. When complete, the four bat- 
talions will be manned by approximately 1,500 of- 
ficers and men. 

Although actually a part of the Infantry, para- 
chute troop training is pertinent to the Air 
Forces, for airplanes must be used to transport 
paratroopers to the scene of their operations, and 
must protect them from enemy air power. Cargo 
planes being used for training purposes at the 
Banning training center are being supplied by the 
Fiftieth Transport Wing, under the conniand of Lieut. 
Col. Fred S. Borum. 

Officers and men of the parachute battalions are 
rated as 'Parachut is ts , " and include volunteers 
from all branches of the Regular Army, National 
Guard and Officers' Reserve Corps. Parachutist 
officers are entitled to flying pay (temporary 
status), and the men as often as possible are be- 
ing given Specialist First Class ratings. 

Qualification requirements for parachutists are 
stiff. Not only must applicants pass a rigid 
physical examination, but they must also have a 
working knowledge of map reading, radio operations, 
sketching and the handling of explosives and dem- 
olitions. They must be unmarried, between 66 vnd 
74 inches in height, must demonstrate outstanding 
personal initiative and must be between the ages 
of 21 and 32. Majors cannot be over 40 years old, 
captains and lieutenants not over 35. 

In addition to the other requirements, enlisted 
applicants for transfer to the parachute battalions 
must have had at least six months service in the 
Regular Army, and at least one year of their en- 
listment t'o go. Regular Army officers must have 
had one year with troops, and reserves at least 
six months. In spite of the rigid requirements 
more than twice the number of men necessary to fill 
the four parachute battalions have already volun- 
teered. 

Just added to the Five Hundred and First and Five 
Hundred and Second Battalions have been two offic- 
cers and 15 Medical Department enlistedmen, chosen 
from an overflow list of volunteers on the basis 
of high standards of physical ability and profes- 




sional attainments. This medical force, all of 
whom will be qualified parachutists, will accompany 
the regular parachute troops when they jump from 
airplanes, and will set up aid stations in the 
combat area to handle casualties until evacuated 
to hospitals. 

Special medical equipment, which can be dropped 
without damage by parachute in standard air-delivery 
containers, will be used by the new medical detach- 
ment. It will include bandages, dressings, medi- 
cines, splints, blankets, surgical instruments, 
litters, sterilizers and other items necessary for 
the proper care of casualties in the field. Addi- 
tional medical troops for the newly organized Five 
Hundred and Third Battalion are being selected at 
the present time. 

One of the surest signs that the parachutist has 
became a de f ini te pert of the United States Army is 
the facut that he has been given his own special in- 
signia. This is worn above the left breast pocket 
of the jacket or shirt, and consists of a replica 
of anopen parachute placed between a set of silver 
wings which curve upward. 

Parachute troop training is now being carried on 
under the direction of Lieut. Col. W.C. Lee, Inf., 
on a 900-acre tract of land adjoining Lawson Field 
at Ft. Benning. At present there are two buildings 
on the field, one for indoor training, and one for 
maintenance. Part of the indoor training program 
consists of making short jumps with the aid of 
suspension harness, designed to teach novices how 

to land properly in order to avoid shock. Since 
the paratrooper in actual combat drops at the rate 
of from 16 to 23 feet per second, depending upon 
the weight of his equipment, it is important that 
a proper understanding of the landing technique be 
gained at the very outset of his training. 

In the Fort Benning maintenance building para- 
chutes are dried, cleaned, mended and packed. Each 
man must pack his own parachute, and, since his 
life depends upon it, this is one of the most im- 
portant parts of his early training. Parachutes 
are packed on the usual long, specially-constructed 
tables. An unusually painstaking task, it usually 
takes from four to five hours to complete. 

The paratroop training program, which lasts six 
-weeks, is divided into two parts --preliminary and 
advanced. Preliminary training, in addition to 
instruction in fundamentals, consists of several 
jumps from a 12S-foot tower, and as many individual 
novice jumps from airplanes as are necessary. In 
the advanced training stage at least two mass pla- 
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toon junps are included, usually from a consider- 
ably lower altitude than the novice iun|». Novice 
junps are made from higher altitudes because of 
the safety factor involved. 

Paratrooper equipoient is surprisingly coaiplete. 
Depending upon the circumstances, it may include 
rifles, light and heavy machine guns, SO caliber 
antitank and antiaircraft machine guns, 37 mm. can- 
non, hand grenades, pistols, infantry mortars, 
sub-machine guns and demolition equipment. As such 
amaaKnt as possible is dropped with each individual 
soldier, the reominder being lowered separately. 
.If the occasion deoands, it has. even been demon- 
strated as practicable to transport and lower 75 
gn. howitzers. The Germans have even been known 
to drop collapsible bicycles, soiall bombs and 
knives with their parachute troops. 

In addition to armament, parachutists aust carry 
their own means of connunication, as well as their 
own rations and supplies. Coamnication aquipoMnt 
includes portable radio sets, aircraft signal 
panels and pyrotechnics. Each soldier carries one 
ration on his person. Others are dropped in sepa- 
rate containers and are picked up after landing. 

For head protection parachute troops are supplied 
with crash helmets. Special boots strongly rein- 
forced at the ankle and at the calf are used to 
minimize the danger of leg injury. 

Although the history of the parachutist is close- 
ly allied with the development of the modern blitz 
type of warfare, this does not mean that landing 
troops and equipoient by parachute is a new military 
technique. Aa far back as 1929 the Ikiited States 
Amy conducted one of the first successful experi- 
ments of this nature by landing a machine gun 
crew, complete with gun and asaunition, at Kelly 
Field in Texas. The 'chute used to lower the ma- 
chine gun had been spec 1 ly 'lesigned and developed 
by Sgt. (later Mr. Sgt ) Erwin R. Nichols, the "dad- 
dy" of Amy parachut '.sts. 

Sergeant Nichols the fifth man in the world to 
make a parachute .i ;jmp from an airplane, enlisted 
at Brooks Field dui ing the World War, and, because 
of his special interest in this activity, soon be- 
came, the first parachute instructor in the United 
States Arsqr. For several years he was in charge 
of parachute training at Sandolfih Field. Sergeant 
Nichols was head of the parachute rigging departT 
ment at Oianute Field, 111., at the time of his 
death frcn a heart attack in 1931. 

Probably the first conscious effort to experi- 
ment with the use of parachutists in mass propor- 
tions was by the Soviet Ihiion during the several 
years which inut.eiiiately preceded the outbreak of 
the present war. The Red Arnv first used its new 
technique in Bessarabia, and met with a moderate 
degree of success. Later on, hoarever, liien used 
in greater numbrrs in Finland, the paratroops failed 
alanst caaq;>letely. 



From the standpoint of effectiveness in actual 
adlltary coatet, the Germans have so far baen the 
moat auecessful by far in the use of the para- 
chutist. Hurlng the Poliah campaign the device 
was uaad, but •omcwfaat aparlngiy. In PalwMi the 
Germana' 4ia|.4<) parachutes chief Ix to drop saboteurs 
Mni ^ions polv««^"4iMiP withia .hoaAlla te|:ritory. 

Again in Norway the parachutist was used by the 
Germans,, this time in a more inpMtant role, and 
played a -vital part in the capture af Oslo and in 
reinforcing the Gersan BKpeditienary Force in tha 
wilder regions of Norway. Also valuable as an ad- 
jmct to the operations in Belgium and France, it 
was, however, at Waalhaven and later in Crete, 
that the German paratroopers achieved their most 
outstanding successes. At Waalhaven, the Rotter- 
dam airport, a we 11 -equipped, superbly coordinated 
force landed and captured the strongly fortified 
air field in less than a half -hour. 

One of the main advantages in the use of para- 
chute troops is that they can be used wherever 
aviation can operate, and yet they have the holding 
power of infantry, which air power alone caaq>lete- 
ly lacks. In using paratroopa tha element of sur- 
prise is highly important, because of the vulner- 
ability of the troops during the descent, and 
because of the time needed after landing to estab- 
lish contacts and aecure equipoient. Once a foot-' 

I hold has been established additional nuodbers can 

/ be landed in a very short tine. 

/ The iofiortance of the airplane's role in the use 
of parachute troops cannot be minimised. . If the 
troops are to be used in any great numbers it is 
essential that aerial reconnaissance precede them, 
in order that a geographically suitable landing 
area can be located, and also to determine the ap- 
proxismte strength of possible opposition. Since 
the troops are transported in highly vulnerable 
military cargo planes it is necessary that a friend- 
ly air force establish local air superiority prior 
to the arrival of the transports. 

There is a definite technique in the successful 
landing of a large group of parachutists. They 
must be dropped as near their objective, and as 
close together as possible, and must not be in the 
air long enough to became easy targets for ground 
troops. In order to accooiplish these ends, both 
delayed openings and jumps frao extremely low al- 
titudea are used. The Germans in many instances 
have jumped from altitudes of less than 300 feet. 
From this altitude landing takes less than five 
seconds. Dangerous as this technique is, the speed 
and protection from ground defenses afforded by 
the swift descent is held to be more valuable than 
the danger of injuries. 

In a well-balanced, well-equipped armed force 
there are many ways in irtiich parachute troops may 
be utilized to a conaiderable degree of success, 
(Cmctud»d on Frngm It) 
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RELATIVE RANK IN WORLD'S AIR FORCES 



In the air forces of most of the nations of the 
world there are 11 commissioned grades, ranging 
from second lieutenant to field marshal. Tabula- 
tions are given below of the relative rank in the 



air forces of Argentine , Brazil, other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, China, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, Russia and 
Turkey. 



CKADE 


AKCENTINE 


BRAZIL 


LATIN AIHERICA 


CHINA 


Field Marshal 




*Marechal 






General 


General 


•General 


General 


Shang Oiiang 


Lieut. General 


*Teniente General 


*Tenente General 


Teniente General 


Chung Chiang 


Major General 


"General de Division 


General de' Divisao 


General de Division 


Shao Oiiang 


Brig. General 


"General de Brigade 


General de Brigada 


General de Brigade 




Colonel 


Coronel 


Corone 1 


Coronel 


Shang Hsiao 


Lieut. Colonel 


Teniente Coronel 


Tenente Coronel 


Teniente Coronel 


Chung Hsiao 


Major 


Mayor 


Major 


Mayor 


Shao Hsiao 


Captain 


Capitan 


Capitao 


Capi tan 


Shang Wei 


1st Lieutenant 


Teniente 


1st Tenente 


Teniente 


Chung Wei 


2nd Lieutenant 


Subteniente 


2nd Tenente 


Subteniente 


Shao Wei 










GREAT BRITAIN 




GKADE 


FRANCE 


GERMANY 


Air Force Ranks 


JAPAN 



Field Marshal 




Feldmarschall 


Marshal of the R.A.F. 


Gensui 


Gene ra 1 




Genera lobers t 


Air Chief Marshal 


Taish'S 


Lieut. General 




General of Aviation 


Air Marshal 


OinjTT 


Major General 


General de Division 


Genera 1 leutnant 


Air Vice-Marshal 


ShSsho 


Brig. General 


General de Brigade 


Generalmajor 


Air Commodore 




Colonel 


Colonel 


Oberst 


Group Captain 


Taisa 


Lieut, Colonel 


Lieut. Colonel 


Oberst leutnant 


Wing Commander 


ChUsa 


Major 


Comnandant 


Major 


Squadron Leader 


Sh?sa 


Captain 


Capitaine 


Hauptmann 


Flight Lieutenant 


Tail 


1st Lieutenant 


Lieutenant 


Ober leutnant 


Flying Officer 


Chui 


2nd Lieutenant 


Sous Lieutenant 


Leutnant 


Pilot Officer 


ShSi 



GRADE 


ITALY - AIR FCRCE 


IHE NETHERLANDS 


RUSSIA 


TURKEY 


Field Marshal 


Maresciallo 


*Veldmaarschalk 


Marshal Sovetskogo 


Ferik 








Soyuza 




General 


Generale di Armata 


Generaal 


Komandarm, 1-go Ranga 


Pasha 




Aerea 




Komandarm, 2 -go Ranga 




Lieut. General 


Generale di Squadra 


Luitenant-Generaal 


Xomkor 






Aerea 








Major General 


General di Divisione 


Generaal -Ma joor 


Komdiv 


Mir-Liva 




Aerea 








Brig. General 


Generale di Brigata 




Kombrig 






Aerea 








Colonel 


Colonnello 


Kolonel 


Nolkovnik 


Mir-Alai 


Lieut. Colonel 


Tenente Colonnello 


Lu i t enan t -Ko lone 1 




Kolaasi 


Major 


Ma gg lore 


Majoor 


Maior 


Binbashi 


Captain 


Capitano 


Kapitein 


Kapi tan 


Yoosbashi 


1st Lieutenant 


Tenente 


Eerste-Lui tenant 


Starshii Leitnant 


Muliazim-evel 


2nd Lieutenant 


Sottotenente 


Tweede -Luitenant 


Le i tnan t 


Muliazim-Sany 






Mladshii Leitnant 





NOTE: An asterisk preceding rank indicates that it is non existent in the peace-time organization. 
Where is part of the Army, the grades also apply to the Arn^. 
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Development of Retractable Landii^ Gear 

THEY TUCK THEMSELVES 



It is a curious fact that a number of inventors 
worked out versions of retractable landing gear 
for airplanes before there were any airplanes. 
Drawings in the Patent Office, show a variety of 
designs, front one that looks like retractable bed 
slats to a single -wheeled technical triumph which 
must have required that the pilot part his hair in 
the middle to accomplish a safe landing even in 
theory. 

The completely retractable tricycle landing gear 
of the XB-19, with 24-ply tires 96 inches in dia- 
meter and wheel assemblies that weigh 2,700 pounds 
apiece, presents an extreme contrast. 

If the giant landing gear of the XB-19 could not 
be retracted and tucked away into the airplane 
flush with the surface, the 7,750-mile range of 
this monster would be shortened by hundreds of 
miles. The fact that its huge gear can be re- 
tracted is a demonstration that the landing gear 
unit of the experimental section at Wright Field 
has special skill in this phase of aircraft de- 
velopment . 

Widespread use of retractable landing gear is 
not old. One of the first successful applications 
was the Air Corps installation in its 1920 Dayton- 
Wright Gordon Bennett Racer. Employing a nut 
working on a threaded shaft, and a bicycle chain, 
the pilot cranked the wheels up and down by hand. 

By 1932, six Army airplanes had retractable 
landing gear. With the swing to low-wing mono- 
planes, designers devoted more attention to the 
possibilities of retraction, and gradually were 
rewarded with higher speeds, longer ranges and 
fuel saving. 

Since retractable landing gear always weighs 
more than fixed landing gear with fairing for the 
same airplane (due to the added weight of the re- 
tracting and actuating mechanism), the Air Corps 
does not install it in airplanes having speeds 
less than 175 m.p.h., except on trainers designed 
to acquaint student pilots with its operation. 
Slow liaison and primary training airplanes are 
the only production types still equipped with 
fixed landing gear. 

For each pound that is added to the landing gear, 
about' IS pounds must be added to the whole air- 
plane, because the wings or fuselage must be 
strengthened if the landing gear is retracted into 
them. Other complications in fabrication, cost, 
maintenance and operation appear with the intro- 
duction of retraction. Jill these penalties cause 
designers to wince even though they ultimately 



AWAY 




show a handsome aerodynamic profit by retracting 
the landing gear of all high performance types, 
military and commercial. 

With the present aircraft engines, speeds above 
300 m.p.h. would be next to impossible with fixed 
landing gear. Retraction of the tail wheel on 
airplanes above the 225-250 m.p.h. class may in- 
crease the high speed as much as two per cent. 
Another important advantage is that smaller cool- 
ing area can be used when the drag is reduced by 
retracting the landing gear. 

Airplanes weighing over 16,000 pounds nearly all 
have a central power system which actuates gun 
turrets, controls, flaps, bomb bay doors, brakes 
and retraction. But the emergency retraction sys- 
tems, for use when the main system fails, are op- 
erated by hand. A new trend will see compressed 
gases substituted for hand operation. 

The main power systems consist of an aero-engine 
coupling to a hydraulic pump, or an electric motor 
and mechanical coupling or hydraulic pump. The 
manually operated secondary systems are cable and 
pulley, screw and nut, worm and other gears, or 
hydraulic. The latter usually consists of a pump 
unit with operating handle, control valve for 
changing direction of the flow, and hydraulic jacks 
for movement of the undercarrage structure. 

Complete reliance on a purely mechanical system 
disappeared with aviators who wore their caps 
backwards. As primary systems they could not gen- 
erate enough power to do the job on big airplanes. 
And irtiile they were simple, quick acting and cheap, 
they required too much of the pilot's attention. 
During formation take-offs and landings, these 
hand-operated systems were about as convenient as 
a telephone which compels the caller to go to the 
other end of the line and ring the bell on the 
phone of the person being called. 

To observe the landing gear on a pursuit air- 
plane, a primary trainer and a bomber is to realise 
that each airplane must have a landing gear de- 
signed expressly for it. 

E. K. Lasswell, civilian chief of the alighting 
gear unit at Wright Field, explained how the de- 
signer proceeds stepbystep to work out a retract- 
able landing gear system for a new airplane, at- 
taining maximum simplicity and efficiency at the 
lowest possible cost in weight, bearing in mind 
that the airplane will receive hard military use 
in the field so that both operation and maintenance 
must be kept as siniple as possible. In short, a 
designer. of landing gear at the Materiel Division 
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bould outdo Rube Goldberg. Be has the mechanical 
tricks to retract the wheels in any direction, and 
could take them over the wings and down into the 
pilot's lap if the only limitation was mechanical. 

But, intent on simplicity and ruggedness, the 
designer proceeds as follows: 

The preliminary plans of the new oirplane fur- 
nish information about its landing speed, whether 
a nose or tail irfieel will be used, and the gross 
weight. From these, the designer calculates the 
braking capacity demanded, which dictates the sixe 
of the wheel needed to house the brakes. Frooi the 
size of the wheels and the gross weight, the tire 
size is determined depending on a selection of a 
soft, medium or high-pressure tire. 

Necessary clearances govern the length of the 
landing gear. Propeller tips must clear the 
ground by at least nine inches. Structural clear- 
a'^es of the fusei^ge, or loads suspended beneath 
1 t such as bombs , smoke or gas tanks , have to be 
watched carefully. 

The first stage of the design is completed when 
the over -all size of the landing gee is calculated. 

Then the designer starts to look the airplane 
over, hoping to find enough space to house the 
landing gear completely when it is returned. If 
the retraction wells are located in the fuselage, 
valuable space near the center of gravity is 
stolen frommilitary requirements for pilot, equip- 
ment, gas tanks, armament or cameras. The short 
landing gear structures of small low-wing mono- 
planes can usually retract into the thick section 
of the wings. The outboard engine nacelles of 
multi-engine models provide an ideal answer in 
larger airplanes. This is a very efficient in- 
stallation since little fairing is required, and 
automatically a wide tread for lateral stability 
results. 

After the location of the wells is decided, the 
lifting, and, sometimes, folding and rotating 
mechanism which carry the wheels to the wells, is 
designed. 

The final step in the landing gear design is to 
choose a power unit to actuate the landing gear 
system. In some late designs of airplanes, doors 
which cover the retraction wells when the wheels 
are dovn as well as when up in the retracted posi- 
tion, necessitated doubling the power units. These 
doors materially reduce the drag during take-off, 
in some instances decreasing the take-off run by 
IS per cent, and boost initial climb. Also, they 
protect the interior of the airplane structure 
from mud and other foreign material thrown up by 
the wheels. 

The Air Corps requires that wheels retract in 20 
seconds, and drop and lock in landing position in 
IS seconds. Requirements of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority are up in 60 seconds, down in 30 seconds. 



Keel structures are now built into high per - 
forsMnce airplanes which reduce the potential 
seriousness of belly landings. Air Corps pilots 
usually start to retract the landing gear as soon 
as the point is passed from which a straight-tthead 
landing can be made in the same field. 

Inside the cockpit, visual and audibfe instru- 
ments aid the pilot in the operation of retract- 
able landing gear. The visual indicator, mounted 
on the instrument board, has a snail airplane on 
the dial. Its wheels follow the exact movement of 
the real wheels, giving the pilot exact position 
at a glance, while a pin-point light glows when 
the lock-pins which anchor the wheels in position 
drop home. An audible warning horn connected to 
the throttle honks in protest if the pilot closes 
the throttle when coming in to land with wheels 
still up. 

In addition to design, the alighting gear unit 
is continuously engaged in development projects 
for airplane wheels, tires, tubes, brakes; shock 
absorbers; fluids, valves and lines for the hy- 
draulic systems, and other related projects^ 



PARATROOPS ( Contiutnd from Pmf Twlra ) 

particularly when accompanied by unquestionably 
superior air power. It is known that they can im- 
mobilize enemy ground troops many times their num- 
ber, that they can capture key points in the rear 
of the enemy, complete envelopment maneuvers and 
operate from five to 15 miles In front of fast- 
moving panzer divisions. 

Pirachute troops are also valuable when operating 
independently of ground forces. They can make 
quick attacks in isolated areas, can relieve, supply 
and reinforce units already located in such ter- 
rain and can be u^^ed to spread confusion and ap- 
prehension behind the eneiqy ' s lines. They are use- 
ful for sabotage purposes, for capturing vital. 

installations such as supply stores, power plants, 
railway yards, docks and factories , and are valuable 
from a reconnaissance standpoint in that they can 
locate and signal to friendly aircraft the location 
of important targets. 

perhaps more than any other infantrymen the para- 
trooper needs individual initiative and resource- 
fulness. His mission may be accomplished alone, 
in small numbers, or with several platoons. In 
any case, the parachutist is on his own to a con- 
siderable degree. In addition to personal skill 
and initiative and close coordination with his fel- 
lows, the parachutist also needs the support of 
strong air power. As far as the United States 
Amv'a paratroopers are concerned, they will have 
it. 



Maneuvers Under Way in South 

AIR FORCES PLAYING MAJOR ROLE 



By Capt. Joseph S. Edgerton 




Units of the newly created Army Air Forces are 
receiving their 'baptism of fire" under the most 
realistic possible conditions in connection with 
the Louisiana maneuvers and the subsequent maneuvers 
in the Carolina area which will continue through 
November • 

The Air Forces, through the Air Corps and the 
Air Force Combat Conmand, are playing a major role 
in the training of more than a half-million offi- 
cers and men of the expanding armies in the tactics 
and technique of joint air-ground operations. As 
the Louisiana ground maneuvers are the largest in 
American military history, air cooperation is on 
the largest scale in the military history of this 
nation. 

To play its part in the maneuvers, the Air Force 
Combat Command has established two "Air Task 
Forces," the Second and Third, tocooperate respec- 
tively with the Second and Third Armies. "House- 
keeping" for the two task forces has been chiefly 
a responsibility of the Third Air Force. Virtually 
every department of the newly organized Air Forces 
set-up has been involved in some phase of the ma- 
neuver preparations or operations. New units, 
such as the Fourth Air Depot Group, will make their 
debut in connection with the maneuvers. 

The Air Task Forces have drawn a major part of 
their combat units from the First and Second Air 
Forces. Many of the newer types of combat air- 
craft are to be engaged and a Group of P'39's 
(Bell "Airacobras") will be pitted against a Group 
of (Ckirtiss) P-40 pursuits. 

Among the major units of the Second Air Task 
Force are the SixthFkirsuit Wing, Brig. Gen. Carlyle 
H. lash; the Thirty-first Pursuit Group, liaj. John 
R. Hawkins; the Eighth Pursuit Group, Maj. Frederic 
H. Smith, Jr.; the Seventeenth Bonijardment Wing, 
Brig. Gen. Follett Bradley; the Seventeenth Bombard- 
ment Group (medium), Lieut. Col. Walter A. Peck, 
and the Third Bombardment Group, Lieut. Col. Paul 
L. Williams. 

In the Third Air Task Force will be included the 
Tenth Pursuit Wing, Brig. Gen. William O. Ryan; 
the TVrentieth Pursuit Group, Col. Ira C. Eaker; 
the First Pursuit Group, Maj . Robert S. Israel, Jr.; 
the Second Bombardment Wing, Brig. Gen. Arnold N. 
Krogstad; the Twenty-second Bombardment Group, 
Lieut. Ool. Louis M. Merrick, and the Twenty-seventh 
Bombardment Group, Lieut. Col. Guy L. lidieil. 



Eighteen observation squadrons, organized provi- 
sionally into groups, have been assigned to the 
task forces, together with necessary air base 
groups, materiel and transport squadrons and units 
of the attached arms and services. 

The Ifetited States Navy is cooperating, assigning 
a mixed air grotjp to the Third Air Task Force and 
a mixed Marine Corps air group to the Second Air 
Task Force. The Navy Group is composed of two 
fighter squadrons, one scout bomber squadron and 
one torpedo bomber squadron. Marine Corps Aviation 
is represented by one fighter squadron; two scout 
bomber squadrons, one dive bomber squadron and one 
observation squadron. 

The Air Task Forces passed from control of the 
Air Force Combat Command to their own commanders, 
Maj. Gen. Millard F. Harmon, Second Air Task Force, 
and Maj. Gen. Herbert A. Dargue, Third Air Task 
Force, at 12:91 A.M., August 31. At that time the 
movement of ground elements of the task forces in- 
to the maneuver area was virtually completed and 
the movement of the tactical units began on Septem- 
ber 1. 

The task force units were assigned to airdromes 
scattered through Louisiana and parts of Texas and 
Mississippi. The maneuver area extends over a 
widely varied terrain, ranging from the dry, roll- 
ing lands of Western Louisiana and Eastern Texas 
to the swamps bordering the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Zone measures roughly ISO by 195 miles. 

The task forces commanded by Generals Harmon and 
Dargue faced each other under combat conditions 
the realism of which, for air forces of this char- 
acter, is easily achieved. No element of combat 
operations was lacking save the actual use of boal>s 
and annunition. Records of reconnaissance, ground 
fire, bont> targets and gunnery by camera guns and 
other devices, however, make up much of the lack 
of live ammunition and bonbs. 

After a period of preliminary exercises intended 
to shake down the new task forces and develop them 
into condiat teams, the Air Task Forces on September 
14 passed to the coomand of the commanding ggenerals 
of the Second and Third Armies and became parts of 
joint ground-air combat teams. The resulting set- 
up provided these armies with the greatest air 
support received by any ground forces in American 
military history. The Second Air Task Force had 
an authorized ouneuver strength of S25 officers 
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and approximately 5,700 enlisted men; the Third 
Air Task Force, 1,019 officers and approximately 
6,600 enlisted men. 

Following the Louisiana maneuvers, it is planned 
to send these air task forces to the Carolina area 
to participate in exercises for which details are 
to be announced later and for maneuvers, first 
with elements of the First Army and the First Army 
Corps, reinforced, and later with the First Army 
and the Fourth Army Corps, The movement to the 
Fort Bragg, N.C. , area is planned during the period 
October 3-8, with exercises during the period 
October 9-November 1 and maneuvers with the First 
Army and First Army Corps November 2-13. The final 
maneuver period is scheduled for November 14-30. 

To meet the increasing demands of the modern army 

for the highest possible degree of mobility, es- 
pecially for all units of the Army Air Forces, the 
Army Air Corps has created its first permanent 
mobile repair and supply depot and assigned it to 
duty in connection with the Louisiana maneuvers. 

The new unit, the Fourth Air Depot Group, has 
been stationed at Jackson, Miss. , and is serving 
aviation units of both task forces. While decreas- 
ing to some extent the reality of the maneuvers, 
this arrangement has been made necessary by the 
fact that the Fourth Air Depot Group is the only 
6ne of its kind and it is desired to give the unit 
the utmost in the way of service testing. 

The Fourth Air Depot Group was organized and now 
has permanent station at Patterson Field, Fairfield, 
Ohio. The maneuver strength of the group is five 
officers and 467 enlisted men. The trip to maneuver 
station was made by motor, the train including 
wrecking trucks, mobile machine shops, stores of 
airplane and engine parts and other supplies. 

The new group, although highly mobile and capable 
of being moved into undeveloped areas and set up 
rapidly, is equipped to handle the heavy work of 
reclaiming and salvaging damaged airplanes and en- 
gines, of replacing worn or damaged parts and of 
carrying on emergency repair work of the many types 
required if aviation units in the field are to be 
maintained in operating condition away from fixed 
depots. 

The Fourth Air Depot Group may be the forerunner 
of others intended t<J equip The Arny Air Forces for 
extended action in any theater of operations. Such 
mobile depots will form a part of the Maintenance 
Conmand and will serve as a link between the combat 
forces in the field and the Zone of Interior depots 

Although, for obvious reasons, it is impossible 
to employ bombs or aerial gunnery in connection 
with the maneuvers, it was planned to make good 
this l^ck of actual striking power by holding bom- 
bardment and aerial gunnery demonstrations at 
Barksdale Field. Squadrons of the Third Bombard- 
ment Group and the Eighth Pursuit Group were as- 
signed to carry on these demonstrations, using 



B-17's (Boeing Flying Fortresses) and (Douglas) 
B-18's for liyht nn<l heavy bombing at altitudes up 
to more tJian 15,000 fret. For these demonstrations , 
it was planned to lay out an area target with ap- 
proximate dimensions of 1,000 by 2,000 feet, con- 
taining two precision targets with a diameter of 
100 feet. 

The maneuvers are a trial by fire for The Army 
Air Forces in more ways than one. There has been 
little actual public knowledge of the size or 
state of training of components of The Air Forces. 
There has been less knowledge concerning the numbers 
and effectiveness of the aircraft available. These 
maneuvers are being watched by the public more 
earnestly than ever before to provide answers to 
these vital questions. Military and defense ex- 
perts are covering them, trading military corre- 
spondents have been assigned by such newspapers as 
T/ie Are* York Tiaea, the Chicago Tribune and major 
newspapers and news syrtdicates in the various 
large cities. The mission of these correspondents 
is to compare the American Ariqy, in all its parts, 
with the forces of other world powers. They are 
paying particular attention to three elements of 
modern warfare which have been constantly and con- 
tinuously drummed into the consciousness of the 
publlc--the airplane, the parachute trooper and 
the tank. 

It was not possible to announce in advance the 
number of airplanes which would be available, since 
these strengths are contingent on factory deliver- 
ies, depot and factory repair schedules , etc. Every 
effort has been made to have available and in com- 
mission all combat airplanes assigned to the units 
participating. Many of the participating squadrons 
left personnel at home to pick up aircraft on de- 
livery and rejoin their outfits in the field. Ob- 
viously, under such an arrangement, it was neces- 
sary tomake the utmost possible use of the prelim- 
inary exercise period before the opening of 
maneuvers to build up squadron strengths and to 
work the new equipment into the operations picture. 

Airplanes of the Second Task Force have been 
designated by a red cross, painted with water 
paint on the lower surface of each wing. White 
crosses were used to designate the planes of the 
Third Task Force. Airplanes not already camou - 
flaged are being camouflaged with water paint prior 
to departure from home stations, using the standard 
color scheme now being put on at factories. 

Oxygen equipment is mandatory for all units ex- 
cept those equipped with the A-24 airplane. All 
units have been required to make arrangements to 
safeguard their equipment in the field in event of 
high winds and violent weather. 

Two Air Engineer Companies have been assigned to 
the maneuvers, to assist in camouflage work, air- 
drome repair, construction of revetments for air- 
planes and the preparation of ground defense works 
for local defense of airdromes. 



AIRMANSHIP IN ENGLAND 

Or, After You, Sir Sydney 



Q. What is the correct procedure after a forced 
landing? 

I 




A. The pilot, after extricating himself from 
the wreckage, should sumion the nearest onlooker, 
borrow a cigarette and inquire as to his where- 
abouts. If he has landed in an onion field he 
should fill his pocket* with this rare and exotic 
fruit, explaining that the Air Ministry will pay 
for everything. By this time, a Home Guard will 
have arrived. The pilot should explain in simple 
language that he is not an eneov parachutist and 
point out the more obvious irregularities in the 
Heme Guard's uniform. He should then ask to be 
directed to the nearest house containing a tele- 
idione, a well stocked cellar and a pretty daughter 
who has not yet met the R.A.F. It is as well to 
ring up one's CO. the next morning to have the 
staff car sent around. 

Q. Why should extreme care always be exercised 

when taxiing? 

A. Because if you are involved in a collision 
the other participant it bound to be a senior offi- 
cer, so you will be in the wrong. 

Q. You are flying above sea at an altitude of 
20 feet, visibility sero-sero. The nearest land 
is 400 miles to starboard and you are suffering 
from cramp. Suddenly both your engines fail and 
the port wing drops off. What is your immediate 
action? 

A. Make out in triplicate a request to be granted 
six days* compassionate leaye. 



Q. What action should a pilot take before a 
flight? 

A. First of all ask yourself whether you . really 
wish to fly that day or not. On deciding that you 
do, or having it decided for you, the next step is 
to choose an airplane. The wise pilot will choose 
one of a type which he has flown before and will 
ensure that his particular choice has not recently 
had its engines removed for inspection. You must 
now ask an airman if he will be good enough to 
wind the thing up and sit yourself in the cockpit. 
By the time you have arranged the parachute and 

harness to your satisfaction, the airman should 
have primed the engine and be winding like a mad 
thing, casting occasional reproachful glances at 
the cockpit. Oioose a moment when he is not look- 
ing to turn on the gasoline. When the engine 
starts, throttle back before running into the 
hangar and tie a knot in your rip cord to remind 
you that next time you must use chocks. Cast a 
rapid glance around your instruments to make sure 
that they are all there and then wave the airman 
away. (You do not know, of course, that he fell 
off when the engine started and is now struggling 
from under the tail irtieel.) Having surmounted the 
obstruction offered by his writhing legs, taxi 
smartly into the wind, turn downwind and take off. 

THE SKY IS YDUBS. 

Q. What precaution should be taken when landing 

on a strange aerodrome? 




A. Dive to within 20 feet of the Control Tower 
to wake up the Duty Pilot and pull out on a climb- 
ing roll. (Note: -Pilots in twin-engined aircraft 
may execute a stalled turn instead; it will have 
the same effect.) Carry out a wrong circuit to 
let them know that you are a visitor and land as 
near the mess as possible. From PVUCH 
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Wanted: More Pilots 

RESERVE OFFICERS GET FLIGHT TRAINING 
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Applications from reserve officer personnel for 
participation in Air Corps pilot training courses 
are being accepted by the Office of the Chief of 
the Air Corps, according to a new War Department 
policy. 

Almost at the same time as the new officer- 
training policy went into effect is was announced 
that another group of potential pilots, the first 
class of enlisted aviation students, had begun 
training to win warrants as Staff Sergeant Pilots. 

Although applications for pilot training are be- 
ing accepted from reserve officers at present, no 
definite plans have yet been announced concerning 
the form the training will take, where it will be 
given or the number of officers to be accepted. 

In order to qualify for flying training in grade, 
applicants must be physically qualified, must be 
recommended by their military superiors for such 
duty, must have an efficiency rating of "excellent" 
or better, must not have passed their 27th birth- 
day and must have been citizens of the United States 
for not less than 10 years. 

Officers accepted for flight training must agree 
to serve three years on extended active duty with 
the Air Corps after successful ccmpletion of their 
Course of instruction. If they have ever been 
eliminated from a service flying school for failure 
in flying, or if they have ever completed the 
course of instruction of a service flying school 
they will not be considered eligible. 

Enlisted men receiving pilot training at present 
number 188. Of these, 125 are in training at the 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Muskogee, Okla. , 
and 63 at the Bray ton Flying School, Qiero, Texas. 

Two other War Department decisions affecting re- 
serve officers of the Air Corps were made during 
the past month. One of these held that the recent 
announcement that reserve officers would not be re- 
quired to remain on active duty upon the ccmpletion 
of one year's service did not apply to the Air 
Corps. 

The other provided that, due to the emergency, 
reserve officers who have served on extended active 
duty since January 1, 1940, or who were on extended 
active duty on or after August 15, 1941, are re- 
lieved of the Army Extension Courses requirement 
for a certificate of capacity for proaiotion. 



In response to requests being made for the secur- 
ity cartoons on the inside back cover, steps now 
are being taken to obtain poster -size reproductions 
in sufficient quantities to meet the demand. 



GEN. BRETT VISITINO WAS ZONE 
TO STUDY K.A.P. MAINTXNANCB 

A close-hand survey of Royal Air Force materiel 
problems on the Various war fronts is being made 
personally by Maj . Gen. George H. Brett, Chief of 
the Air Corps, and a group of assistants who are 
touring the war zone in an arny airplane. 

General Brett's tour of the African, Near East, 
Mediterranean and Atlantic war fronts is being 
made for two principal purposes. First, it will 
give him and his special staff a first-hand op- 
portunity to determine the needs of the British 
for air equipment manufactured by the United States. 
Second, he will be able to study two particularly 
pressing problems - -the maintenance and repair of 
air equipment and the question of supply. 

General Brett is accompanied by Col. R.A. Dunn, 
Air Corps; Col. J.B. Newman, Jr., Corps of Engi- 
neers; Lieut. Jack W. Perry, Air Corps, and Mr. 
Harry C. Short, of the Middletown Air Depot. Col. 
Caleb V. Haynes, Air Corps, has command of the 
airplane crew. Lieut. Col. E.M. Powers, Maj. James 
H. Doolittle and Lieut. Col. E.G. Boyd are on a 
similar tour and will meet the other party at var- 
ious places in the war zone. 

The supply and maintenance of American aircraft 
in the war zones has been made more difficult be- 
cause of personnel familiar with these aircraft 
and American equipment. One of the important fea- 
tures of General Brett's studies will be that of 
the maintenance personnel problem. Spare parts 
and supplies must be provided in the proper propor- 
tions. 

Provisions must be made for supplying and train- 
ing the necessary personnel in the maintenance and 
use of American equipment. Different procedures 
must be set up for each zone due to local condi- 
tions. Which method or combination of methods is 
to be adopted must be determined. 

General Brett is. making his personal survey of 
the situation with the assistance of a staff select- 
ed from personnel familiar with all phases of the 
production, delivery, maintenance, supply and train- 
ing problems involved. Additional staff assistants 
will meet him en route during the trip for special 
studies at particular points. 

From the personal knowledge of the subject gained 
by General Brett and members of his special staffs 
during the present tour, it will be possible for 
the Air Corps and allied military and industrial 
organizations toplan efficiently and intelligently 
for the future. 
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Air Power Holds the Key 

Command of the Ocean Appi*<NM4ies 

By Ueat. €oL ThoHUM R. PhllUps 

Man 



Even if the United States had no harbor defenses 
it would be impregnable to invasion. And this 
still would be true if our Navy were inferior to 
that of an invading power. In spite of this, a 
great program of harbor -defense construction is 
proposed and is partially under way. One wonders 
if this program nas been devised with full reali- 
sation of the ability of air power to perform many 
functions of harbor -defense installations. 

Harbor defenses are supported by the argument 
that they will prevent invasion of the United 
States. Actually, they never were intended to 
prevent invasion. If the need for harbor defenses 
depended upon their ability to protect the United 
States from invasion, it would be very simple to 
prove that no harbor defenses are necessary. Land- 
based air power has made the United States impreg- 
nable to a sea-borne invasion. 

The attempted counterinvasion of Norway by the 
British supplied the factual proof of the well- 
established theory that sea-borne invasions are 
impossible against land-based air power. This 
particular operation took place under the most 
favorable circumstances possible for the British: 
The Norwegians welcomed their coming and desired 
their help; the British did not have to contend 
with any harbor defenses nor enemy forces when 
they made their landings at Aandalsnes and Namsos-- 
there was nothing to oppose them until they had 
marched a considerable distance into Norway where 
they net advanced detachments of the German Army; 
nevertheless, the invasion failed. 

Prime Minister Churchill gave as explanation for 
this failure 'intense, continuous bombings of the 
bases at Namsos and Aandalsnes which prevented the 

landing in those small fishing ports of any large 
reenforcements and even of artillery for the in- 
fantry already landed. It, therefore, was neces- 
sary to withdraw the troops or to leave them to be 
destroyed by overwhelming forces. The decision to 
withdraw was undoubtedly sound. Jhe withdrawal of 
these 12,000 men--less than a division--was accom- 
plished with very great skill and, I must add, very 
good luck. " 

In other words, nothing but the "intense, con- 
tinuous bombings " prevented the success of the 
British counter invasion of Norway. There were no 
harbor -defense guns to fire against the British 
nor were any German troops at the harbors to give 
the slightest opposition to the landings. This 




was purely a victory of air power over a sea-borne 
invasion which had no aerial support. 

On the German side, the means to repel the in- 
vasion were quite inadequate. Germany had occupied 
the airdromes at Oslo and Stavanger. Oslo is 326 
miles from Namsos and 220 miles from Aandalsnes. 
Stavanger is 260 miles from Aandalsnes and 420 miles 
from Namsos. Thus the German air forces operating 
against the British invasion bases had to operate 
from considerable distances. Not only that, but 
they were very limited in numbers--to the numbers 
that .could be placed on four rather inadequate 
airdromes - -and were engaged primarily in supporting 
the ground operations of the German troops who 
were driving through the Norwegian valleys in an 
effort to reach the British. 

Another factor of great importance in favor of 
the British was the short distance that the ex- 
peditionary forces had to go to reach Norway and 
the fact that their ships could approach the Nor- 
wegian coast beyond range of German bombers closely 
enough so that the final run to the coast could be 
made in darkness and without fear of bombing. Bomb- 
ing was possible. only after the ships reached the 
harbors. 

It might be thought rash to conclude from a single 
example that impregnability to a sea-borne invasion 
Could be considered as proved. The British effort 
in Norway was a very special case, however, in 
which every factor, except readiness, perhaps, fa- 
vored the invader. If the conditions under which 
an invasion would have to be attempted against the 
United States are visualized, it will be seen that 
the problem of invading this country would be in- 
finitely more difficult than was the British prob- 
lem of landing troops in Norway. Leaving aside 
naval interference, imagine a convoy of 40 or SO 
troopships crossing the 3,000 miles of the Atlantic 
Ocean toward the United Statea. The departure of 
such an 'invading force could not be kept secret. 
Our defending bombers would start attacking it a 
thousand miles from the coast. The attacks would 
grow in intensity as the convoy approached. The 
invasion might not be stopped before it reached 
the coast, but it would be badly damaged. 

Imagine, then, this convoy attempting to come 
into a harbor and remaining practically stationary 
for days in narrow waters with the entire bombing 
force available to the United States working on 
it. The picture is incredible. The invasion 
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would be doomed. No military leader would ever 
think of making such an attempt. The presence or 
absence of harbor defenses along the American 
coast would be of no importance whatsoever against 
a sea-borne invasion, as long as we possess ample 
land -baaed air power. 

It may be argued that naval vessels have not been 
driven off the seas within bombing range in the 
North Sea and the Mediterranean, and that convoys 
are operating occasionally even in the English 
Channel. The reasons that this is possible will 
be considered in more detail later. It suffices 
for the present to note that these ships are sub- 
ject to bombing raids for relatively short periods 
of time, that they first must be discovered, and 
that they are not tied up at docks nor subject to 
boinbardment for long periods. None of these favor- 
able factors applies to an effort to unload troop 
transports nor to the continuing supply end reen- 
forcement of troops already landed. In Norway, 
the British landed their first troops but could 
not reenforce them once the bases were discovered 
and watched and bombed constantly. 

What leader would be willing to risk thousands 
of men packed like sardines in a transport under 
the bombing conditions that can be visualized? 
Churchill would not. And if these transports had 
to come across an ocean to be met with enormously 
more intense bombing, no leader would consider it. 
The whole business of invasion across the sea 
against ample land-based air power no longer is in 
the book of possibilities. 

Almost no other event -in the history of warfare 
equals this in importance. For the United States, 
particularly, the conclusion is transcendental. 
It makes it possible for this country to insure 
not only its own continental territory from invasion 
but, by the provision of a suitable air-base and 
airways system, to insure the impregnability of 
all North and South America. If this country takes 

advantage of the defensive powers given to it by 
the bombardment airplane, its impregnability to 
military invasion is assured in the foreseeable 
future. 

The successful German invasion of Norway through 
its principal harbors --Oslo, Stavanger, Trondheim, 
Narvik- -has been cited to prove that had Norway 
been supplied with adequate harbor defenses, or if 
those defenses had not been tricked into impotence^ 
Norway could not have been invaded by the Germans. 
To quote one protagonist: "The salient fact was 
that the Germans went on in unopposed, tied up at 
the docks, put their men and supplies ashore, and 
proceeded to overrun the country. " From this was 
deduced proof that had the Norwegian harbor de- 
fenses functioned effectively, the invasion could 
not have succeeded. Historically, however, most 
landings on hostile shore have been made away from 
harbors, and the troops have proceeded overland to 



capture from the rear the harbor defenses and the 
cities they protected. Norway did have harbor de- 
fenses, and good ones, at Trondheim and Oslo. It 
was easy to trick them, and once the Germans were 
within the harbors,- these defenses no longer had 
any value. 

Much more important was the fact that Norway 
had no air force. Had a Norwegian air force been 
in existence, it would have been able to block the 
German invasion of Norwegian harbors just as ef- 
fectively as the German air force later blocked 
the British invasion of Norwegian harbors. And 
this would be true whether or not Norway had any 
harbor defenses. In the case of the ports distant 
from Germany --Trondheim and Narvik- -an ample Nor- 
itegian air force would have made German operations 
in these ports impossible. They were too distant 
for hostile operations to be protected by German 
air power based in Denmark or Germany. Even Oslo 
is 200 miles frooi the Aalborg airport used by the 
Germans in Denmark, and a small air force should 
have been able to best much larger German fighter 
forces that might have been used to protect the 
landing in Oslo. The Norwegian harbor defenses 
were made impotent by false messages or treachery. 
Within an hour, 'their usefulness had vanished be- 
cause German forces had passed them. The air 
forces might have been tricked for a short time, 
but since air bases usually are-back from the coast, 
their impotence would have been of short duration 

Air power has still another advantage as a de- 
fensive force. This is its ability to assemble 
and concentrate its entire power for operations 
against a single point. Harbor defenses are im- 
movable, and the individual forts can give no as- 
sistance to the forts SO or 200 miles away. But 
all the bondbing planes in the nation can be concen- 
trated so as to apply their power at the single 
threatened point, and this concentration can take 
place with almost incredible rapidity- -in a day or 
two at the most. ' 

Prime Minister Churchill explained the failure 
of the British fleet to operate in the Skagerrak 
on German coonunications to Norway as follows: "But 
inmense eneiqy air strength, which can be brought to 
bear on our patrolling craft, makes this method far 
too costly to be adopted. Important forces would 
have to be employed in order to maintain a steady 
surface patrol and the losses which would have 
been inflicted on the patrol from the air would 
undoubtedly very soon constitute a naval disaster." 
In other words, the British patrolling vessels 
would have had to remain on duty in the Skagerrak 
subject to continuous bombing by imnense air forces. 
The operation was inqiossible, and the British were 
correct in not making the effort. 

Prime Minister Churchill's objections to oper- 
ating in the Skagerrak were abundantly proved when 
the British fleet operated under similar conditions 
in attempting to prevent the invasion of Crete. 
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After the loss of four cruisers and seven destroy- 
ers, the fleet withdrew. Here the real factor* in 
the question of air power versus sea power were 
demonstrated in one operation; namely, immense 
bombing forces and the fact that the ships would 
have to remain subject to bcmbing. 

Malta also shows the impossibility of a fleet 
remaining within range of large bombing forces. It 
is only 60 miles from Italy and is untenable as a 
fleet base. The fact that the British still hold 
it is of minor importance. It is no longer a base-- 
it is just a piece of land. On the other hand, 
Gibraltar--7S0 miles from Italy- -hardly has been 
bothered by bombing. The distance is too great 
for bombardment operations to be carried on with 
the necessary mass and continuity. Gibraltar is 
protected from massive and continuous bombing by 
distance. 

Convoys operating in the North Sea, the English 
Channel, and the Mediterranean gain partial pro- 
tection from the time element. Bg making use of 
darkness to pass the more dangerous areas, the 
convoys are within effective bombing range too 
short a time to be disastrously endangered, unless 
massive bombing forces are on hand to operate 
against them. There have been many ships lost and 
pther ships injured, but the damage has not been 
great enough to prevent occasional passage. Scapa 
Flow, 300 miles from Norway, has been made unten- 
able as a fleet base by the bombing threat. In 
this case, Germany has a sufficient number of bomb- 
ing planes based closely enough to make the danger 
of remaining at the base too great for the pos- 
sible military advantages that would be obtained. 

In the Mediterranean, Italian air operations 
originally appeared to give the lie to all these 
contentions. Failure of the Italian Air Force to 
be more successful in preventing British convoy 
and fleet operations close to Italian and Libyan 
coasts was one of the major mysteries of the war. 
The British evenpenetrated theAdriatic (at night), 
December 19-20, 1940, and bombarded the Albanian 
seaport of Valona without aerial interference by 
the Italians. It is ncmr apparent that Italian air 
power was not operating in sufficient mass in these 
waters to perform its missions effectively. When 
it was reenforced by German squadrons, the last 
British convoy to pass through suffered such ex- 
tensive losses that no more convoys have been at- 
tempted. The war has showed one fact conclusively-- 
air power dominates sea power in narrow seas and 
near the coasts. 

Was not the insufficiency of Italian air power 
in the Mediterranean one of the inherent weak- 
nesses of air power? And if air power is depended 
upon, are we not apt to find that it may be un- 
available at the critical time? Harbor defenses 
are so comforting. The big ugly -muzzled gun* are 
always there, ready and waiting--a definite assur- 



ance of protection for one little spot for all 
time. Doubt as to the availability of air power 
can be dismissed as far as the United States is 
concerned. We shall always have it in the future 
in ample quantity. And instead of a doien or two 
dozen gAis defending a harbor, we shall have 2,000 
or 4,000 bombers ready to be concentrated for the 
defense of any point, not of harbors alone, but of 
all the beaches and all the coasts. 

Harbor defenses in the past were constructed to 
perform the following functions: first, to permit 
movement of our naval forces in and out of harbors; 
secondly, to protect harbor facilities and ships 
in the harbor from naval gunfire and torpedoes; 
thirdly, to prevent enemy ships from entering the 
harbor; fourthly, to furnish incidental support to 
defense against landing attacks within range of 
the defense guns. 

What has air power done to these missions? If a 
hostile fleet cannot remain on guard outside a. har- 
bor to prevent the exit or ingress of our own fleet 
because of the threat of bombing, then no harbor 
defenses are necessary for that purpose alone. Er-- 
cept for hostile air power the Sritish fleet might 
have been maintained close to the Skagerrak or to 
the Kiel Canal or to Heligoland. This mission of 
harbor defenses is ended. Air power can perform 
this mission far more effectively than guns ever 
could, since guns never had the necessary range to 
provide an^le maneuver room for a fleet leaving a 
harbor. 

Protection of ships and harbor facilities from 
naval gunfire and torpedoes is still as necessary 
a function of harbor defense as ever. The European 
war has shown that ship* can stay Aithin bombing 
range at night long enough to. make rtida on shore 
installations. The French and British both raided 
Italian shore installations and escaped with minor 
damage. The British have raided the Dodecanese 
and the Libyan coast and have escaped without ser- 
ious injury. The British boad>arded the German - 
held airdrome* at Stavanger from cruiser* for sev- 
eral hours. Thus the experience of the European 
war seems to prove that air power is not yet suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent raids and naval bom- 
bardment*. Harbor defenses must be provided for 
thiy purpose. 

Whether or not air power can deny enemy ships 
access to harbors and adjacent waters depends upon 
the nature of the harbor. In such a harbor as 
Puget Sound, where hostile ships would have to steam 
300 or more miles to get in and out, and where they 
never could be lost sight of in the narrow waters, 
air power should suffice to entrap the raiders. 
They might get in, but they never could get out. 
In the case of ahuHem harbor* easy of access, the 
problem would be similar to that of a naval raid: 
some guns would be required to prevent a raid, but 
air power would be ample to prevent the continued 
use of the harbor. 
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lb* question of the abilitir of air tiower to pre- 
vent invasion already haa been diacuaeedi Harbor 
defenses never were built priaarily with that end 
in view, and this ({uestion certainly needs no con- 
sideration in their construction in th'^ future. 
This affirmation, however, applies only when the 
defensive air power is ioaaeasurably superior to 
that which can be brought against it. The case of 
a German invasion of Great Britain across the narr 
row English Channel is different from an invasion 
across the Ocean, since, in the foroier case, the 
invader's air force Can operate from land bases. 
Against some of our foreipn possessions an attack- 
ing naval force might be able to bring superior 
air power on carriers; hence all the old missions 
of harbor defense apply with full force to them. 

In the July-August 1941 issue of ARMV OOViANCE 
(Vol. XXII, No. 127, p. 46), General Hagood gave 
a 13-point program for coast defense on which 
$200,000,000 would be spent. There was little to 
cavil at in thia program except that it appears 
to have been based on the ebselate missions of 
harbor defenses. For example. General Hagood rec- 
oomended new harbor defenses in the Houston-Beau- 

nont area of Texas with special reference to the 
protection of the oil fields. Beaunont and Houston 
are inland ports with narrow channels leading to 
them. No naval force or transports could live for 
24 hours in these channels under bombing attack. 

This proposal obviously was intended to prevent 
a sea-borne invasion from capturing the oil fields, 
since they are not close enough to the coaat to 
be bombarded. Air power not only has nade such an 
operation impossible, but new American defenses 
closing the gaps into the Caribbean through the 
Greater and lesser Antilles will make this sea, 
through which the Gulf ports of the United States 
must be approached,' a trap which no hostile naval 
force or transports ever would dare to enter. 

The Wfst Indies, if fully exploited to close the 
Caribbean, furnish coiaplete protection for the 
American Gulf Coast. Not only are no new harbor 

defenses needed, but those now in existence have 
little further reason for being maintained. And 
not only do American defenses along the Antilles 
protect the Gulf Coast, but they also secure the 
northern shores of Venesuela and Colombia, the 
Panama Canal and the eastern coast of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico. 

On the other hand, many new seacoast-gun instal- 
lations for the protection of factories and bases 
from naval bombardment might very well have been 
recommended. Naval air-patrol stations will be 
constructed at many new points in continental 
United States and the Caribbean Sea; since these 
are for seaplanes and are close to the coast, they 
are subject to naval bombardment during raids, and 
must have seacoast guns to keep enemy raiders be- 
yond range. 



INTERCEPTOR EXERCISES 

Aided by thousands of volunteer civilians, Air 
Force Con<>at Coamand units will carry out exercises 
during October to test the alertness and effective- 
ness of the Eastern seaboard defense against hos- 
tile air operations. 

The First Interceptor Ccomand with headquarters 
at Mitchel Field, Long Island, New York, will con- 
duct exercises from October 9 to 16, covering the 
northern part of the seaboard from the Virginia- 
North Carolina line to Boston. The Third Inter- 
ceptor Coanand, with headquarters at Drew Field, 
Taoqia, Florida, will conduct similar exercises in 
the southern region of the seacoast from October 20 
to 25. This area includes North and South Carolina 
and Georgia. 

Each of the Interceptor Coanands will have avail- 
able at least four pursuit groups, and two or three 
bambarcfawnt groups and reconnaissance units. The 
booibardinent units, which will include both medium 
booibers and the longer range heavy bombers, will 
simulate "attacks" on the various regions to be 
included in the defense exercises. I^irsuit ships 
of the latest type will be used to intercept these 
"threats" to military objectives along the sea- 
coast that are so vital to the national defense. 
The Aircraft Warning Service, which functions with 
tte aid of the many civilian observers stationed 
at strategically located points throughout the 
area taking part will play a vital role. 

Civilian apottera will be alerted for the exer- 
cises throughout areas approximately 125 to 150 
miles inland from the seacoast. These persons will 
be constantly on the lookout during the exercises 
to report the number of planes, the type and the 
direction of flight. Flights that might be siade 
by *eneny bombers" from ships at sea will be 
spotted fron patrols of Arogr aircraft and by other 
steans. 



Air power has pot superseded coast defenses, but 
it can perform soaie of their functions more ef- 
fectively than guns ever did. On the other hand, 
the increase in naval air installations on the 
shore, together with acceptance of bombardment of 
nonmilitary installations as legitimate targets, 
Slakes more harbor defenses necessary for their 
protection. Any harbor defenses constructed or 
ondernised should take into account the ability of 
the bombing plane to perform certain of the old 
missions. 

The bomber has made the American coast impreg- 
nable to invasion. This is the most important 
military fact that can be deduced from the Eu/opean 
war. If new harbor defenses are to be constructed, 
let them be built with our eyes on today and to- 
morrow and not on yesterday. 

Condmnmed from AMHY ORDNANCE 
Smpt»mb»r.OetobT 1941. 
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Ground Defense 

PROTECTING THE AIR BASE 



The Army Air Forces do not intend to be caught nap- 
ping when it comes to the protection of air bases 
from possible attack. Such is indicated by recent- 
ly announced War Department policies for the 
ground defense of these vital installations. 

In training circular No. 47 the general aspects 
of the new program are described. This publication 
states that the ground defense of aiT air bate 
should cooprise" all practicable passive and active 
defense means, carefully coordinated," that it re- 
quires local ground defense forces, plus adequate 
mobile reserves, "and that such protection is an 
integral part of the defense of the entire area in 
which the base is located. " 

The job of putting the new policies into effect 
is the responsibility of local air base commanders, 
who are charged with the operation of local de- 
fenses; and of theater, or territorial, connMnders, 
who are charged with the allocation of ground de- 
fense troops to localized defense areas. 

Broad as the new plans are, they have not been 
created without attention to the details involved. 
For this reason there is included in the circular 
a careful evaluation of the various possible 
methods of attack, and a general description of 
the defenses which have been developed to combat 
them. Measures listed provide protection from al- 
most every known military danger, including aerial 
bombardment, aerial gunnery, air-landing opera- 
tions, use of chemicals, direct ground assaults, 
parachute troops, and sabotage. 

Defense plans in general have been divided into 
two categories - -act ive and passive. Active de- 
fenses are those which are brought into play during 
an actual military encounter, and comprise the 
antiaircraft installations, machine guns, and 
searchlights which are used against attacking air- 
craft; and the field artillery, armored forces, 
and motorized units used against ground attacks, 
air -landing operations, and parachute troops. 
Types of weapons to be used include, among others, 
antiaircraft guns, 37 inn antiaircraft and antitank 
guns, .30 caliber automatic and semi-automatic 
weapons, and antiaircraft and motorized artillery. 

Also classified as active are the field fortifi- 
cations and emplacements which will surround Army 
air bases. Pill boxes, trenches, and redoubts are 
all provided for in an "inward and outward peri- 
meter defense" which guarantees effective coordi- 
nation and adequate fire coverage for allapproaches. 
Often the number and quality of these installa- 
tions determines to a large degree the success of 




the entire air base defense effort, and for this 
reason they are not left out of the Army's plans. 

While not so obvious as the active defenses, pas- 
sive defense measures included in the new policies 
play a very important role in the successful pro- 
tection of air bases from attack. Not actively 
utilized during military engagements, they still 
play a vital preventive role by minimizing the 
damage an attacking force can do, and by enabling 
the active defenses to be used with more effective 
results. 

Some of the most important of the passive defense 
measures come under the general heading of "damage 
control". These include the preparation and em- 
ployment of fire- fighting plans and equipment, the 
dispersion of vital installations, and the con- 
struction of protective bunkers and barbed wire. 
Other passive defenses to be utilized include 
dummy fields, camouflage, artificial smoke and 
fog, shelters, obstructions, chemical decontami- 
nation equipment, and alarm systems. 

Of the above, dummy fields are the most elaborate. 
They are erected for the purpose of diverting 
hostile air attacks from real objectives, and for 
this reason will be built to resemble actual 
fields as closely as possible. In order best to 
serve their purpose, dummy fields' will show signs 
of use, activity, and attempted concealment. 

Closely allied to the use of dummy fields is the 
protection of real fields through the use of 
camouflage. According to the War Department's re- 
cent training circular, every effort will be made 
to conceal from the air all indications of the 
presence of air fields through the use of this de- 
vice, and also through the utilization of arti- 
ficial fog and smoke. When used correctly these 
force hostile aircraft to resort to area bombard- 
ment, thus decreasing the probability of damage 
to vital installations. 

An example of the Army's utilization of the tech- 
nique of camouflage was brought out recently in 
the New York Times, where the method of concealment 
of a New England airport is described. According 
to the article, trees, grass and plowed areas will 
preserve the rural appearance of the area, and 
some of the visible barracks will be built along 
the lines of tobacco barns and painted the same 
dull -red color. 

'The latest in chain roadside restaurants will 
be simulated for a mess hall and certain buildings 
will be given churchlike spires," the article goes 
on to say, and "these latter will even have make- 
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believe cemeteries, complete with headstones." To 
complete the picture a false railroad track will 
be laid, and existing roads will be allowed to 
meander as before, 

Splinterproof shelters are also included in 
present plans. These will be used for the pro- 
tection of personnel, fuel, bombs, amminition and 
such vital locations as radio and control rooms, 
repair shops and operations offices. Dispersion 
of the shelters will be accomplished whenever pos- 
sible in order to afford maximum protection. 

Military obstructions to be used are in general 
of two types --those which impede the operation of 
ground forces, and those which prevent the landing 
of aircraft. Fences, barbed wire, road blocks, 
mines and vehicles which are not in use are all 
valuable in preventing the landing of enemy air- 
craft, and also for use against parachute and air- 
landed troops making direct ground assaults. 

The alarm system called for under the new pro- 
gram will consist of a vast network of warning 
stations which, in the continental United States, 
have been placed under the supervision of the Com- 
manding General of the Air Force Combat Command. 
In oversea possess ions and bases alarm systems will 
be established by the territorial conmander of each 
area. Local alarms will be provided at individual 
stations in order that all personnel may be warned 
and in their assigned locations by the time the 
attack occurs. 

Just as much a part of the air base defense ef- 
fort as some of the more active measures is the 
comminication system. ITiis must be kept in opera- 
tion if the other defense activities of the base 
are to be coordinated and directed. In order to 
guarantee that communications will be held open 
such measures as concealed underground cables, 
radio and protechnic signals will be used. 

Vital and important as most of the above defense 
measures are, if the air base is to be success- 
fully defended against sustained attack it is es- 
sential that reserves in sufficient quantity be 
available, and in as short a time as possible. For 
this reason Army plans call for the location of 
reserve forces where they will be able to inter- 
vene rapidly in enemy action on or near air bases. 
They will be highly mobile, and will be strong in 
armored vehicles and artillery. 



So many of the former National Guard observation 
squadrons are losing their experienced officers to 
newly organized units of the Army Air Forces that 
at least one, the 108th (which based "before the 
war" in Chicago) has started a weekly news letter 
to keep "you guys out there" informed of what "all 
of us back here" are doing. 



CADETS GET NEW UNIFORMS 

The familiar slate-blue uniform for aviation 
cadets is to be discarded and the students soon 
will be supplied with an olive-drab uniform that 
needs only officer's insignia to be suitable for 
official wear after the cadet graduates and re< 
ceives his ccnmission. 

The new uniform will be identical to the regular 
Arnqr Air Forces officer's garb except that it will 
not have the braided sleeve and the shoulder in- 
signia. It will be of elastique, with dark blouse 
and lighter slacks, and the conventional metal U.S. 
and propeller-and-wings insignia will be worn on 
the lapels. 

While the wearer is a cadet, the regular cadet'* 
gold thread, wings -and-propeller on a circle of 
blue cloth will be worn on the sleeve. Upon grad- 
uation and commissioning, he will remove this and 
substitute sleeve braid and second lieutenant's 
bars. 

This step is similar to that taken by the Navy 
seme years ago, when the blue serge uniform of the 
regiment of midshipmen was altered to make it pos- 
sible for the Annapolis students to add insignia 
and wear the uniform after they had graduated and 
received their commissions. 

All slate-blue uniforms already acquired by the 
Quartermaster Department are being concentrated at 
Randolph Field, where they will be Issued to cadets 
in that training area until the present supply is 
exhausted- -probably in a month or two. At other 
flying schools, however, all cadets entering the 
basic stage in the future will be issued the new 
officer-type uniforms. Both woolen 0.0. and cot- 
ton khaki, depending upon the locality and season, 

will be issued. 

The uselessness of the slate-blue uniform after 

graduation, resulting in a waste of valuable wool, 
and a production problem resulting from the enor- 
mous expansion of The Army Air Forces contributed 
to the War Department's decision to make the 
change. The blue uniform is completely useless to 
a graduated cadet, except for working about his 
quarters, wear to masquerades or for other mis- 
cellaneous purposes. 

To eliminate waste of expensive equipment, the 
new uniforms are not being issued to cadets until 
they have passed out of the primary or 'maximum 
elimination" period and have entered the basic 
stage. During the primary stage, cadets will 
continue to wear comparatively inexpensive cover- 
alls. 

Cadets apparently will continue to receive the 
uniform allowance of $150, which they get upon 
graduation, despite the new system. This is based 
upon the fact that the uniform allowance is part 
of an Act of Congress (the insurance bill) and an 
asiendment of the act would be required to eliminate 
the allowance. 



AMERICANS ABROAD 



U. S. ^Hota With the Empire Forces 



WITH THE R. A. F. 
By Lieut. J. B. Hobt 




WITH THE R- C. A. F. 
By Lieut. Reed R. De Rouen 



When asked how many of us were in the group which 
came to the Royal Air Force from the Air Forces as 
observers, my answer was thirteen. All the RAF 
pilots expressed amazement at our apparent lack of 
superstition. It was always amusing to see the 
reactions to that answer. But at the time of this 
writing all of us have returned safe and sound to 
the good old U.S.A. 

Most of us experienced a bombing or two and some 
went through real blitses. None suffered any in- 
jury except the author and that during the blackout 
when riding on <he back of a motorcycle driven by 
an absentminded Canadian who tried to pass a truck 
on the left side instead of the right. Water on 
the knee is not much fun, but the knee eventually 
becomes usable again. 

My friends expected me to return starved to the 
point of collapse. The idea that most Americans 
have about the terrible food shortage in England 
is all wrong. On the contrary, we had four meals 
a day: breakfast, lunch, teaand dinner. Of course, 
I'll admit that one does become tired of eating 
cabbage and potatoes three times a day, in spite 
of the fact that when served for breakfast mixed 
together and fried it is called "bubble and squeak. " 
There are plenty of such breakfast foods as shredded 
wheat and corn flakes, but eggs are practically non- 
existent and butter a thing of the past. It was 
suggested that a man with a little business acumen 
and a few thousand chickens could make a killing in 
England, but, then, there is no grain to feed the 
chickens. 

Even though the food in the officers' messes and 
in the average man's home was rather limited with 
respect to variety, practically any dish could be 
obtained in most'of the better restaurants and 
clubs in London--even fresh peaches at three shil- 
lings six pence each, which at the present rate of 
exchange amounts to about seventy cents. 

Living expenses were negligible as long as we 
stayed on the station because, since the war, the 
pay of the officers in the RAF has b^en cut about 
in half. Naturally, a man cannot be expected to 
pay more ^han he earns just for living expenses. 
Living in town, on the other hand,- would cost more 
than it would in the States because of heavy taxes 
on everything. 

(Cont intnd on N»xt Pat») 



My experiences with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
began shortly after I left the Uhited States Army 
Air Corps as a flying cadet in October, 1940. I 
had 'washed out" after five and a half months 
training here and to keep flying I enlisted in the 
R.C.A.F. at Ottawa, Ontario. 

Entrance requirements for the R.C.A.F. are vir- 
tually the same as they are here with the exception 
the British require airmen tohave only one year of 
college work which is taken in high school and is 
referred to as "senior metric. " 

In the British air force all enlistees, both for 
air and ground crews, are rated AC2, aircraftsmen 
second class, similar toour private's rating. Men 
who cannot pass the physical- or mental requirements 

for air work are assigned to ground crews. Uniform 
worn by both groups is exactly the same except for 
a white cloth inaignia attached to the overseas 
cap of the airmen. 

After enlisting I was sent to Toronto's No. 1 
Manning Pool, an air force reception center. A 
group of us arrived at Manning Pool at I A.M. and 
found the outside cold and deserted, although the 
interior literally buzzed with activity. 

Processing began innediately and by reveille we 
had gone through the mill, taking typhoid shots, 
smallpox vaccination and drawing our complete uni- 
form kit. Next day we discovered that Manning 
Pool was a huge military encampment built on the 
site of the Canadian National Exhibition Grounds. 
Approximately 6,000 air force men were lodged in 
the coliseum, which was partitioned off for sleep- 
ing quarters, mess hall, medical anddental clinics, 
supply rooms and a central tanbark area for drill. 

For 10 days we were given close order army drill 
and then were sent to Eglington Hunt Club, No. 1 
Initial Training School, on the other side of 
Toronto. There men were qualified as pilots, gun- 
ners and observers by a series of examinations and 
short courses in visual Link Trainers, coordination 
tests, the Banting Altitude Chamber Test, origi- 
nated by the late Sir Frederick Banting, who was 
killed recently while on a flight from Canada to 
England, and a matheoiatics test including solid 
geometry and algebra. Many of the fellows pur- 
posely failed to get good grades in "math" for fear 
of being made observers. 

(Contimuad on Fago 30) 
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The officers' mess on the RAF station is very 
much different from an officers' club in Che Air 
Forces, in that the RAF mess is a government insti- 
tution operated by RAF and Woman's Auxiliary Air 
Force personnel. No women are allowed in the mess 
except on special occasions or in the ladies' room 
which is open to officers' wives and guests at cer- 
tain hours. 

Officers' mess buildings are laid out on one 
standard floor plan, the dining room, ante room, 
bar, billiard room, and so forth, having their own 
respective places in every mess throughout the RAR 
There are a few exceptions to this rule at some of 
the older stations. 

The English officers were most kind to us and as 
generous as anyone could be. They took real plea- 
sure in inviting us out and entertaining us in the 
best fashion according to the locality. There was 
nothing too good for us and anything that was theirs 
we could have for the asking. We Americans found 
mere in connion with the Canadians and Australians 
than with the English, probably, because Canada 
and Australia are more like America than England. 

RAF pilots receive their wings after about six 
months of training, the first half of which is per- 
formed in a very light biplane of less than 100 
hp. The last half is done is the Harvard, which 
is their name for our BC-1. At the end of this 
training the pilot is sent to an Operational Train- 
ing Unit, where he undergoes further training be- 
fore entering actual combat. 

In fighter coonand, these pilots do their train- 
ing on either Hurricanes or Spitfires after about 
an hour or two of transition on a Fairey Battle, 
which is a two-seated plane having the same engine 
as the Spitfire. 

In bomber command, the pilot meets the other 
crew members who have just graduated from their 
respective schools and are undergoing their final 
training before going into operations against the 
enemy. 

The OIU I attended was equipped with Wellington 
bombers of which there seem to be more in the RAF 
than any other bomber. The Wellington (nicknamed 
Wimpy because of "J. Wellington Wimpy's" middle 
name) is a heavy, two-engined bomber, mounting 
power operated turrets in the nose and tail, and 
capable of carrying 4,500 pounds of bonibs. It has 
about the same power as a. B-18, but feels like a 
much heavier aeroplane. 

The pilots are given a few hours of dual instruc- 
tion before being allowed to go solo. Only the 
training planes have dual controls. After the 
pilot has put in a few hours on "circuits and 
bijnps"he flies as pilot on training missions for 
the other members of the crew. The observer in the 
RAF does most of the work vrihile on a mission. He 
is navigator, bomb aimer and photographer. The 



fighter pilots graduating from the OIU are not re- 
quired to know dead reckoning navigation or bomb- 
ing. The training is based on specialization, and 
each man is required to know his job and know it 
well. All crew members are trained in gunnery so 
that in cases of emergency while in action they 
can act as substitutes. 

After some weeks in the OTO, during which time 
all crew members put in time in flying and in 
ground school and synthetic training devices de- 
signed to simulate actual flight, the students are 
graduated and posted to an operational squadron, 
where they meet the enemy on nightly missions. 

As far as poss ible in an operational heavy bomber 
squadron each pilot has his own plane, his own com- 
bat crew and his own ground crew. They always 
work together. 

The morale of the officers and men is very good, 
and they never seem apprehensive about a coming 
sortie. After aquota of operational flights, they 
are taken off of operations and given a ground duty 
or sent to an OTU as an instructor for about six 
months before going back on operations. 

Officers of the RAF are allowed 60 days of leave 
a year or about a week in every six weeks. Every- 
one seems to be taking life easy and not complain- 
ing about what he lacks. Nothing seems to excite 
or perturb him, and there is no question as to 
whom will win the war. 



Fighter O. T. U. 

Final training at an Operational Training Unit 
is an innovation of this war, and takes the place 
of what was known in 1914-18 as the Fighter School. 
Previous to being posted to an O.T.U. the pilots 
have already completed their training at an Initial 
Training Wing and Elementary Flying Training School 
and at a Service Flying Training School.. At the 
S.F.T.S. they have been awarded the coveted "Wings." 
They arrive as good pilots, probably a trifle over- 
disciplined. The instructors' work at the Fighter 
O.T.U. is to turn them into fighter pilots with the 
necessary offensive spirit; disciplined, yet full 
of spirit; careful of nothing and yet- efficient. 

The O.T.U. which we visited is equipped with 
Spitfires as the training mounts, and the pilots, 
after their period of training here, are usually 
posted to squadrons using the same type. Other 
O.T.U. 's have, or will have, the job of turning 
out Hurricane^ Defiant,, Havoc, Beau-fighter, Whirl- 
wind, Tornado and Typhoon pilots. What is most 
astounding about the whole system of training, 
from the I.T.W. upwards, is that in a few months 
young men are taken from civil life and taught to 
handle, with the utmost confidence and skill, ma- 
chines which a few years ago would have taken the 
world's speed record in the skilled hands of only 
the most experienced pilots. 
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Generally speaking, the most advanced types the 
embryo fighter pilots have flown before arrival at 
the O.T.U. are North American Harvards and Miles 
Masters. In some cases, however, a few hours on 
•arly aiakes of Hurricanes have also been put in< 
The psychological effect of flying the Spitfire 
for the first time is as great--if not greater 
than- -the first solo. For months it has been 
dreamed of, talked about and pondered over. It is 
little wonder that there is some nervous appre- 
hension when at last the day comes and the pupil 
finds himself with his hand on the Merlin throttle 
with a blank expanse of aerodrome and sky showing 
through the bulletproof windscreen. 

On s lower scale the transition from a trainer 
to an operational type is rather like going from a 
pedal cycle to motor bicycle. There is a dreadful 
feeling of being left behind, of being controlled 
instead of controlling, and of arriving everywhere 
rauchtoosoon. This last effect is a»st noticeable 
in the early landings. 

About 90 per cent of the training crashes are due 
to overshooting the aerodrome or forgetting, in 
the excitement of the moment, to drop the undercar- 
riage. The overshooting fault has now been re- 
duced to a minimum by putting a marker plane in 
the appropriate position on the aerodrome and in- 
structing the pupils to make another circuit if 
the wheels are not already on the ground as they 
pass the marker. 

Mental aberrations with undercarriages are cured 
by hours of cockpit drill in jacked-up planes on 
the tarmac and in the Hawarden Trainer. The Ha- 
warden Trainer is a sawn-off fuselage--usually 
salved from a crash- -of the type eoiployed by the 
O.T.U. , complete in every respect, including radio. 
From each control electric leads sre connected to 
a series of lighted panels at the stub end of the 
fuselage. Thus, for instance, when controls are 
|Mt in position to raise the undercarriage a light 
appears behind a panel bearing the words "wheels 
up. " The instructor takes the place of the ground 
controller and orders passed by radio telephony to 
the pupil are checked against the lights irtiich ap- 
pear as the various controls are brought into play. 

Taking up the whole of the vision in front of 
the machine is a picture of cloudland. Out of 
this come enemy aircraft which have to be inoedi- 
ately recognised and the reflector sight adjusled 
according to the estimated span of the enemy air- 
craft and the distance from which fire is to be 
opened. 

Frequently a mistake occurs at this stage which 
would certainly not happen in the real thing. The 
pupil, having quickly recognized the type of air- 
craft and altered his gun sight to the appropriate 
aircraft span, then forgets to press the gun trig- 
ger, this is just one small drawback in otherwise 
completely successful synthetic training. 



Another phase of the training which is of partic- 
ular interest is the employment of 16 inn. cine- 
camera-gun films. Camera guns, it will be remem- 
bered, were carried in the leading edges of the 
fighters in the Battle of Britain last autumn. 
Special cuts from the films obtained during the 
air fighting have been pieced together with expert 
comment and excerpts from the original pilots' re- 
ports. Battles can be fought over and over again, 
perfect shooting practiced, and mistakes pointed 
out. 

As is to be expected in the training of a fighter 
pilot, aerobatics take quite a large share in the 
curriculum. Apart from the obvious advantage of 
being able to put an aeroplane in any position or 

recover from one, confidence in the pilot himself 
and the aeroplane he flies is built up. 

Another new experience for the pilot is high- 
speed low flying. To bat along at "no feet" at 
somewhere over the 350 mark is no ordinary thrill. 
Movement is very perceptible, and excellent judg- 
ment is required. Over the sea, even when there 
is a fair modicum of height between the aircraft 
and the water, there is always the feeling and the 
visual illusion that the lower wing tip will dig 
in on a turn. So long as sea -level flying remains 
a favorite ruse of the Luftwaffe for getting away, 
low flying will be studied by the Royal Air Force. 

On the station is a Link Trainer, and this has 
been adapted for specialized fighter-pilot train- 
ing. The pilot " flies " entirely by instruments 
and is presumed to be on patrol over a certain 
Sector. By radio he is told to fly on such and 
such a bearing to attack an enemy machine in that 
area. On apparent arrival he is given other bear- 
ings and eventually returns to his base on the 
"homing" device. All these bearings and the dis- 
tance travelled are shown by the path of the"crab" 
of the instrument as it traverses a map on the in- 
structor's table. 

Pilots at the O.T.U. enjoy the experience for the 
first time of pressing the button to set eight 
Browning machine guns going in the wings. Air fir- 
ing is a most important feature of the training, 
for it is not until a man is accustomed to the 
racket produced by multiple armament that he can 
make proper use of it. Air to ground firing- -other- 
wise known as ground strafing- -is carried out, 
paradoxically, over the sea, and while this practice 
is in progress protection patrols of fighters keep 
watch in case Fritz tries to spoil the lesson. 

Cond»nm»d troa FLtGHT 




Q. What signals are displayed to denote that an 
aerodrome is unserviceable? 

A. Several aircraft stuck on their noses in the 
mud and cries of "two no trumps" floating from the 
flight offices. 
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C^AMAMANS* . . (Contlmmd twom Pmf »T) 

Americana maintainad very good relatione with 
the British airmen, who were from all parts of the 
Knpire. No effort was made to segregate the vari- 
ous groups, and, as a natter of fact, I was quar- 
tered with 14 Britishers froo the Argentine, all 
of whcm were three generations removed from Brit- 
ain but had been educated in England. 

Completing six weeks' instruction I was rated a 
Leading Aircraf tsoian, or student pilot, and was 
sent to Mt. Hope Elementary Training Flying School 
at Hamilton, Ontario. These schools are civilian 
owned and operated but are under air force regula- 
tions and are coonanded by air force officers. 

There we were given 60 hours of flight and passed 
final examinations in navigation, ainoanship, the- 
ory of flight, wireless, air frames (structures), 
engines and armament. Planes used were Fleet 
Finches pow«.red with Kinner B-5, 125 h.p. radial 
engihes. It is an excellent little training craft, 
easy tomaneuver and it really "sits on a landing." 
I noticed, however, that on hunid days if one 
didn't watch the manifold heat while practicing 
forced landings, the motor mig^t cut out. 

Instruction I received at Mt. Hope was virtually 
identical to training I had as a flying cadet at 
the Spartan Primary Flying School, Tulsa. The 
three amths' course of study was jutt as thorough 
and the percentage of 'washouts" just as bad if 
not worse. A student who washes out is usually 
sent to an observer or gunnery school if he quali- 
fies. 

On graduating I was designated a bomber pilot 
and reported to No. 5 ServicaTraining Flying 
School, Brantford, Oitario, irfiere pilots are given 
two and a half months' training on twin-engine 
Avro-Anson bondaers, and advanced courses in meteor- 
olosy. navigation, airmanship, wireless and gun- 
nery. Average flying time before the first sole 
is two and a half hours. 

A medium-sised bomber powered by two 500 h.p. 
radial engines, the Avro-Anson is still in use in 
Africa and on quieter fronts. 

Avro-Anaons are called "flying greenhouses" be- 
cauae of the large windows in the fuselage, which 
is extra spacious, the British saerif icing stream- 
lining in thasa planes for equipment space. In- 
side is a large table for the navigator who also 
has his own air speed and R.P.M. indicators, alti- 
meter and P-4 compass. Remainder of the space is 
for radio equipment, bomb and chute racks, and 
back halfway to the titil is a turret for the air 
gunner. A deor leads to it and, strangely enough, 
the gunner's seat is an ordinary bicycle saddle. 

After about 100 hours in the bombers the ship 
appears to be very «uitable for training bomber 
pilots. It is equipped with hydraulic brakes 
manually operated, retractable undercarriage, which 



takes 109 turns by hand to wind up, and Fowler- 
f lapa. 

The British lay great stress on the tarmac check 
which on the Anson goes like this: H-T-M-P; hy- 
draulic's "O.K.;" tabs (flap indicator), "O.K.," 
mixture control in takeoff position and pitch "O.K. " 
Avro-Ansons do not have pitch air screw nor do 
they have carburetor heat. Following the tarmac 
check you proceed with the instruments and check 
from left to right. The Anson has a cruising speed 
of about 120 miles per hour, climbs at about 90 
miles and glides at the same speed. Initial land- 
ing apeed is about 60 m.p.h. 

Instruction on the bomber is given with the in- 
structor sitting on the student's right. Sequences 
in instruction were takeoff a, landings, circuit 
flying, medium and steep turns. Instructors placed 
great atress on single engine forced landings and 
the students practiced them constantly. Toughest 
job in flying the Anson is operating manually the 
undercarriage. The ship, however, is very stable 
and responds remarkably well for its sise and 
underpoaer. 

My instructor on the bombers was a 19-year-old 
Englishman, Squadron Leader Waterhouse, who had 13 
Germans to his credit and was the holder of the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. Rather frail and a 
clerk in civilian life, ha had been through the 
Polish and Norwegian campaigns as well as the 
Flanders retreat. Waterhouse, whose rank corre- 
sponds to that of major in the United States Army, 
had been sent to Canada for a rest. Pilots remain 
in aervice in England for six months and are ttwn 
shipped somewhere, usually toCanada, to recuperate. 

One day when we were coming in for a landing one 
engine cut out and we almeat hit aona farm machin- 
ery in a field. I thought it would be a nasty 
landing, but we siade it all ri^t. After we got 
out he turned to me and said, "I say, De Rouen, 
this flying is a filthy, racket. " 

After about 10 hours' flying on the Ansons, 
students start solo cross-country trips, one day 
acting as navigator and the next tlsM as pilot. 
Remainder of the course included cross-country 
trips, night flying and a great deal of instrument 
hood flying. The Link Trainer course of instruc- 
tion is very complete. I had 18 hours on the 
"Link, " such of which tiiw was spent practicing 
triangular cross-country courses. The "Links" we 
used were equipped with wheel control as we were 
training to be bomber pilots. 

Service flying school differs from our basic 
flying school in that student pilots receive defi- 
nite status as twin-engine or single-engine flyers 
and are trained as such. I might mention here 
that single-engine schools use Harvard and Yale 
trainers manufactured by the North American Air- 
craft Co., and are practically the ssme as the U.S. 
Arav's basic trainers, the Br-14 and 81-19. It is 
interesting to note that the first Hsrvards to ar- 
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rive in Canada were equipped with French instru- 
ments, having been made for shipmeni: to Franoe be- 
fore that countrv capituliated. 

Part of our instruction included viewing actual 
moving pictures of dogfights and you could see 
tracer fire gain on and finally hit and demolish a 
plane. Most of the enemy planes shot down in the 
films I saw were Heinkel, twin-engine bombers. 

The course of training I received in the R.C.A.F. 
is typical of that given every Leading Aircrafts- 
man who goes through the Eiq>ire training scheme in 
Canada, It lasts about seven months from entry at 
the induction station to graduation, with actual 
flying time a little more than five months. 

Ground courses are very methodical and call for 
sound knowledge of the subjects studied before 
candidates are put on operations. Flight instruc- 
tion is excellent and the best of equipment is 
used. During flying courses we flew seven days a 
week, weather permitting^ although there was no 
ground school on Saturday or Sunday. Pay, which 
was the least of our worries, was $40 a month be- 
fore flying and $70 a month thereafter. 

A summary of air instruction in Canada and here 
indicates a great deal of similarity. However, 
the British scaietimea use different methods to ob- 
tain the same objective. All airnwn, irtiomever 
they nay be and there were members of the nobility 
as well as sons of poor families, start from 
scratch. It depend* on the individual how far he 
goes. 

Upon graduation "from Brentford we were presented 
the King's Wings by Air Marshal "Billy" Bishoft, 
famed flyer of the First World War. That day 30 
per cent of the class was given commissions as 
pilot officers in the K.C.A.F. They were chosen 
for their excellent records based upon ground 
school and flying record, discipline, bearing and 
neatness, all of which the British take into con- 
sideration in selecting officers. The remaining 
70 per cent became sergeant -pi lots with the promise 
that 20 per cent more would be ccemissioned over- 
seas. Ages of the men ranged, from 17 tp 31, the 
average being about 23 years. 

Following graduation menare given 15 days' leave 
and on returning become eligible for overseas 
service, go into coastal reconnaissance, or are 
turned back as instructors. Those going overseas 
have not coiqileted their training. Once in Eng- 
"land they go to an Operations Training Unit. Here 
pilots choose their crews and are sent out with 
experienced men on minor operational work along 
the French coast. 

Conmissioned a pilot-officer, I was sent as a 
drag pilot to the Bombing and Gunnery School at 
Jarvis, Ontario. Here I dragged sleeve targets on 
600 foot cables for antiaircraft batteries. I did 
expect, however, to get overseas at a later date. 
Uf chief pleasure at Jsirvis was flying the Fairey 



ATLANTIC FERRY BASES IN MAINE 

Two air bases in the State of Maine for use by 
the Air Corps Ferrying Comnand, one at Presque Isle 
and the other at Holton, were recently authorized 
by the War Department. Estimated to cost $5,498,- 
000, construction is being deferred pending the 
acquisition of the necessary land from the cities 
involved. 

Both Aoierican and British ferry crews are sched- 
uled to be stationed at these two bases, some 229 
officers and 486 enlisted men at Houlton and 469 
officers and 728 enlisted men at Presque Isle. The 
facilities, such as barracks , quarters, warehouses, 
etc., will be identical at both bases and along the 
lines cf those usually provided at Air Corps bases. 

As is to be expected, they will feature storage 
space for a large supply of gasoline. 

Six Air Corps construction projects are contem- 
plated in the State of Texas, a basic flying school 
at Waco; an advanced twin-engine flying school at 
Lubbock; a flexible gunnery school at Harlingen, 
with a 27,S00-acre bombing range in connection 
therewith in the vicinity of Padre Island; an avi- 
ation mechanics' school at Wichita Falls, and the 
construction of a drainage system and necessary 
grading and paving work at Ellington Field, near 
Houston. 

The site for the school near Waco embraces an 
area cf 1,100 acres, and the total cost of the pro- 
ject, dependent upon satisfactory acquisition of 
the required real estate, is estimated at $4,363,- 
000. Listed among the various buildings included 
in the construction plans are 29 barracks for en- 
listed men and 11 for aviation cadets, 10 adminis- 
tration buildings, seven operations buildings, also 
mess halls for officers, enlisted men and cadets, 
recreation buildings, etc. 

The construction project at Harlingen, which in- 
cludes 152 miscellaneous buildings, railroad spurs, 
paving aprons, runways, taxi strips, and various 
utilities, involves a total cost of $4,138,229. 

With the award of a supplemental contract in the 
amount of $7,555,565.49 for the construction of 
barracks, mess halls, hangars and other buildings 
(Cont inuad on N»*t Page) 



Battle dive boobera that had been so useful to the 
British in the fighting over Dunkirk. These planes 
are powered with 1,150 h.p. Rolls-Royce Merlin en- 
gines, the same engine used by the Spitfires and 
Hurricanes. Lines of the Fairey conform to the 
Hurricane but are larger. 

In June I got ray orders to report for active duty 
as a second lieutenant of Infantry, attached to 
the Army Air Forces. At the present time I am 
Plans and Training Officer for the Three Hundred 
and Fifty-seventh School Squadron at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 
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fcr the school at Wichita Falls, the total cost of 
t'lis project has been brought up to $12,442,455.88. 

The contract for the construction of the neces- 
sary temporary buildings and facilities for the 
flying school at lubbock amounts to $3,973,365.58, 
while the contract for the additional work at 
Ellington Field calls for $1,877,794.85. 

History is repeating itself at Lake Charles, L& 
During World War 1 days, Gerstner Field, located 
in its vicinity, was the site of an advanced fly- 
ing school for pursuit pilot training. Just re- 
cently, the War Department awarded a contract in 
the amount of $1,604,236 for the construction of 
an advanced s ingle -engine flying school at Lake 
Charles, the project including 125 temporary build- 
ings, with fencing, railroad spur, roads and the 
necessary utilities. 

Gerstner Fiel-d was literally torn apart during 
the early part of August, 1918, for it happened to be 
in the path of a violent hurricane. When the Gulf 
storm hit the field, the wind velocity was 80 miles 
per hour. Several hours later, an inspection of 
the wind meter (a whirling anemometer) disclosed 
that its bearings had overheated and did not regis- 
ter higher than 120 miles an hour wind velocity. 
Personnel at the field, imperiled by falling tim- 
bers, sheet metal roofs, and sundry pieces of fly- 
ing wreckage, managed after a hard struggle to 
reach some gravel cars on a railroad siding back 
of the barracks and there, pelted by the hard driv- 
ing rain, watched the field pass by in review. 

Robbed of their contents by the wind, which neat- 
ly scooped the sand and gravel and sent it skyward 
the gravel cars started rocking violently, causing 
much apprehension among the refugees. Suffice it 
to say, the hurricane left a scene of utter ruin 
and desolation. 

At Wellston, Ga., about 13 miles south of Macon, 
a depot is to be constructed on a tract of approx- 
imately 2,200 acres. The construction contract, 
amounting to $10,625,654. covers a complete air 
field, 23 industrial buildings, 38 military build- 
ings, a sewer system, sewage disposal plant, loco- 
motive storage, railroad sidings, and other utili- 
ties. 

Vichy, Mo. (not France) will be the site of the 
statior of the 134th Observation Squadron, depend- 
ent uron satisfactory acquisition of the real es - 
tpte involved, some 1,300 acres. Construction of 
the usual necessary buildings are planned. This 
squadron, although under command of the Air Force 
Combat Command, will support the Sixth Division, 
located nearby at Rolla, Mo., by furnishing its 
aerial observation. 

At thiroc Dry Lake, where the ancient sands of a 
prehistoric lake bed provided for a number of years 
target sites for Air Corps bombing and gunnery 
prowess, there is to be constructed an armament and 
instrument inspection and adjustment building at 



an estimated cost of $176,000. This building will 
contain tools and instruments for testing machine 
guns and boiil> sights, bomb releases and bondb racks. 
Medium, light, heavy and dive bombers are all used 
at the Muroc bombing range. Targets are built as 
requirements demand or outlined on the ground in 
lime or white paint. 

On a 62-acre tract of land adjoining Scott Field, 
111., a reception center for the Sixth Corps Area 
will be constructed at an estimated cost of $546, - 
000. About 1,000 men will be garrisoned at this 
reception center, where 22 barracks and other ne- 
cessary buildings will be constructed. 

Enid, Okla., will be the site of a basic flying 
school, the contract for construction of 136 mis- 
cellaneous buildings and utilities involving the 
sum of $3,940,000. 

IXie to the sharply increased activities at Boi- 
ling Field, D.C. , occasioned by the transfer there 
of the Air Force Combat Command and a large unit 
of the Maintenance Conmand, the construction there 
of a post headquarters and operations building at 
an estimated cost of $300,000 was authorized. The 
building will be of cantonment type, occupying ap- 
proximately 820,000 cubic feet of space. There will 
be some 3,300 square yards of concrete approaches, 
walks and parking areas. 

For the construction for an air field at Pine 
Camp, N.Y. , of housing and miscellaneous facilities 
required I for the observation squadron in connection 
with theFourth Armored Division, a contract in the 
sum of $758,500 was awarded. 




The laying of solid, durable roads in a hurry and 
at low cost is a problem which is expected to be 
solved through the introduction of a new type of 
paving material which is being tested at Baer Field, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. A soil cement is made from a 
mixture of natural materials and cement, and the 
road can be used almost immediately after paving, 
eliminating the necessity of long-distance hauling 
of sand and gravel. 

If this type of paving proves successful it will' 
prove invaluable in the laying of airport runways 
and roads at defense bases in the island posses- 
sions. 

Soil cement, nearer actual cement than many other 
materials the Army is using, is made by mixing 
cement with soil during a process of plowing, har- 
rowing, discing, dragging and then rolling. The 
surface is then sprinkled, covered with straw and 
left to cure for about a week before it is opened 
to traffic. 

Kunways being built at Baer Field will have two 

100-foot strips of this soil cement on either side 
of a 100-foot strip of solid cement. Twenty-five 
thousand square feet of road will be put down at 
this field. 
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THE BACK COVER 

The silhouette this month is of the Douglas A-20A, light bomber used exten- 
sively by the Army Air Forces and, as both a light boober and a highly success- 
ful night fighter, by the Royal Air Force. The ship is an all-metal, mldwing 
monoplane powered with two air-cooled engines, and carries a crew of three. It 
has a single vertical fin and retractable tricycle landing gear. 



LoalstaHa Maneuvers End 

Support Commands Show Their St\ 

By Capt. «foseph S. Edgerton 



AMERICAN air defense today is stronger and more 
realistic because of the participation of units 
of the Army Air Forces in the recently completed 
Louisiana maneuvers of the Second and Third Annies. 

Here, for the first time, the 'task force" idea 
was carried to a logical conclusion with the cre- 
ation of the Second and Ihird Air Task Forces, to 
support the Second and Third Annies, respectively. 
These task forces, composed of mixed aviation units, 
were organized to provide air activity of whatever 
character might be required to support the work of 
the ground forces. The resulting air -ground teams 
were an American version- -not a replica--of the 
famous German 'Blitz" teams. They were, in no 
sense, servile copies of foreign developments. They 
were an American developiment, created by logical 
processes to meet our own problems but embodying 
the valuable experiences of the belligerents in 
the European wars. 

The maneuvers proved not only the soundness of 
coordinated training and operation of air-ground 
teams, but they also provided a baptism of fire 
for a number of the newest and fastest of American 
warplanes, under actual field conditions, and a 
test of the organization which has been built up 
by the Army Air Forces, the Air Force Combat Com- 
mand and the Air Corps to operate, maintain and 
supply these new and far advanced fighting planes. 

Too Early To Weig^ Results 

Althou^ the maneuvers have been concluded, it 
still is too early to accurately weigh the results. 
They will be reflected in improvements in design, 
operation and maintenance of aircraft, perhaps well 
into the future. They will have an influence on 
air and ground training. They will dictate changes 
in conuunications. They will have an important 
bearing on the future of the five Air Support Com- 
mands which now are in process of organization to 
provide permanent air support for the four Armies 
and the Armored Force. 

It may be well to review at this point comments 
of the various maneuver commanders concerning the 
air or air-ground activities. 

'The bringing together of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Air Squadrons provided valuable experience 
to all in air-ground cooperation, and the vital 
role which aviation plays in the -.-lilitary team," 
Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, Oicf of Staff of 
General Headquarters and maneuver director, said 




in a statement at the close of the Louisiana show. 
'The results obtained were surprisingly effective. 

'Supply services had tremendous problems keeping 
up with the fast- moving situations and they per- 
formed their job well. 

*(3iQ feels that the maneuver was highly success- 
ful as culmination of a strenuous training program 
and highly beneficial to all ranks of the two 
armies engaKed. 

'We can never be entirely satisfied with the 
performance of our troops, but the soldier of 1941 
will give a better account of himself than the 
soldier of any other period in our history. " 

'Beyond Criticism" 
Lieut. Gen. Walter Krueger, commanding general 
of the Third Army, at the conclusion of the first 
phase of the maneuvers, said that coordination of 
ground-air operations 'proved to be technically 
beyond criticism and worked with a new speed and 
accuracy. " 

Lieut. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, chief of the Air 
Force Combat Command, was a personal observer of 
much of the maneuver activity on the part of both 
armies and both supporting Air Task Forces. In 
stmniarizing his impressions of the maneuvers, Gen- 
eral Ehmons said: 

'Air power played an important part in the first 
phase of the very realistic war between the Red 
and Blue armies. I underscore the word 'realistic' 
because this mak- -ieve conflict had all the ele- 
ments of real combat conditions short of a 'shoot- 
ing war. ' 

'While the mock battles were chiefly staged as 
training courses for high-ranking officers in all 
branches of the Army, I can truly say that every- 
one in the air forces, from senior officers to 
young pilot officers, went throu^ a hi{jhly valu- 
able course of intense training. Among other 
things, air personnel learned, through actual ex- 
perience, some of the problems of the ground 
forces with whom they were cooperating. Similarly, 
the ground forces were able to see for themselves 
how Army, Navy and Marine Aviation, in the field 
of pursuit, light and medium bombing, can be used 
in cooperation with their own war efforts. 

'The question asked most frequently since the 
first phase of these maneuvers closed is: 'Which 
side won?' 

'My answer is: 'Victory went to those who learned 
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the most. ' 

"This trial war is the largest ever staged in 
this country and it gave military aviation vast 
opportunity to demonstrate its usefulness. About 
850 Army, Navy and Marine Corps planes took part. 
It was a severe test of men and machines and I am 
happy to say that they stood up well under the 
grueling grind of day and night operations, in 
many cases from small airdromes andunder emergency 
conditions. 

*ln the first phase, these planes flew 40,000 
hours and covered about 8,000,000 miles on between 
3,000 and 4,000 airplane missions. During this 
phase alone, the planes consumed about 4,000,000 
gallons of gasoline. Had they been carrying real 
bombs and firing real bullets, they would have 
dropped some 10,000,000 pounds of bombs and shot 
approximately 7,500,000 rounds of ainnunition. 

'There were, it is true, a few accidents and 
seme unfortunate fatalities. But considering the 
large scale operation in small fields and the fact 
that many of the pilots have only recently gradu- 
ated from training centers, the accident rate so 
far has been extremely low. 

Improved Technique 

'During the maneuver, members of the Air Force 
also had an opportunity to improve their technique 
in many phases of aerial warfare. For instance, 
the officers and men operating the new secret in- 
terceptor commiind radio locaters were able to track 
large numbers of planes for the first time. Oper- 
ations of the air support control and the bomber 
units, v^ierein liaison officers with ground forces 
ask by radio for aviation support, were also car- 
ried out under conditions similar to those of actual 
war-time. The observation units, operating with 
divisions and corps, acted as the eyes of the Army 
and much valuable experience for both ground and 
air units was obtained. 

'Another outstanding experience of this first 
phase was the mass attack by parachute troops. 
Pursuit units were assigned to protect the para- 
chutists, «Aiile others were ordered to 'destroy' 
the air -borne troops before they could go into ac- 
tion. 

'All in all, there is every reason for the Air 
Force Combat Conmand to feel pleased with the les- 
sons learned in these exercises. We still have 
much to learn, but it is only through simulated 
war conditions such as these that we can test and 
develop tactics and theories for the real thing if 
it should ever come. " 

"Splendid Conduct" 

Maj . Gen. Millard F. Harmon, conmanding the Sec- 
ond Air Task Forces, in a message of congratula- 
tions to officers and men of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps units of his command, praised them 
for 'their splendid conduct and high order of dis- 
cipline. " He said that leadership in all echelons 



was excellent and missions were conducted in a 
highly efficient manner and on time. Gen. Harmon 
expressed gratification with the work of the serv- 
ice command, the engineers, medical and signal 
units and the staffs of the Task Force, Wings and 
Groups . 

'Due to the necessary dispersion of airdromes 
and squadrons with the consequent problems of supply 
of such essentials as food and clothing and the 
handling of a tremendous tonnage of bombs and am- 
munition involved, an efficient, well organized 
service command is an absolute essential for suc- 
cessful operations ," General Harmon said. 

'The service command of the Second Air Task Force 
organized and established under the supervision of 
the Third Air Force and commanded by Lieut. Col. 
L.L. Koontz, functioned throughout the maneuver 
with a high degree of efficiency." 

One of the outstanding lessons learned from the 
maneuvers, General Harmon said, is that "proper 
indoctrination of combat units to insure uniformity 
of method and procedure in tactics and technique 
is most essential in order that orders and direc- 
tives of the commander may be translated into ac- 
tion by the combat units." 

'The members of these units should have a full 
concept of the purpose and method intended to in- 
sure proper execution with a minimum of detailed 
i nstructions ," Genera 1 Harmon explained. 

IHirsuit Forces Necessary 

General Harmon also stressed the fact that the 
necessity for security that can only be provided 
by adequate pursuit forces has been 'forcibly em- 
phasized" during the maneuvers. 

Speaking of the serviceability of the newer types 
of airplanes used on the maneuver, specifically 
such airplanes as the B-25 medium bomber, the A-20A 
light bomber and the P-39 pursuit. General Harmon 

said: 

•The performance of these planes was very grati- 
fying, as was the ability of young and relatively 
inexperienced officers in handling this equipment, 
in taking off, in the air and in landing.'' 

General Harmon emphasized the value of coopera- 
tion between the Army and NaVy-Marine Corps units 
during the maneuver and said of the Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel that "they are greatly to be ad- 
mired for the adaptability which they have shown 
in functioning with the land components and in 
their willingness to extend themselves to make the 
war games successful from an air standpoint. " 

The purpose of the Task Forces created for the 
Louisiana maneuvers was explained by Maj. Gen. 
Herbert A. Dargue, commanding the Third Air Task 
Force, as follows: 

'What is the Ihird Air Task Force? It is simply 
an organization of air and ground units of the 
Army Air Forces and, more particularly of the Air 
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IN THE FIELD WITH THE ARMY AIR FORCES 

pictures from the Louisiana "Front" 




TAJXiETS 
Just before the battle 




AIRACOBRAS 
Awaiting " go" signal 



BIGWIGS ARRIVE 
General Eirmons , General Harmon, Mr. Lovett, 
and General Arnold 




QUICK WORK 
This warehouse erected in 11 hours 




Force Combat Comnand, which has been brought to- 
gether to do a particular job. This job is to 
support the Third Army. We are more than an Air 
Force team; we have become part of a team which in- 
cludes all of the other Arms and Services. We are 
still a part, individually and together, of the 
Air Force Combat Command, under the leadership of 
Lieut. Gen. Delos C. Emmons. But, for the time 
being, we are more than that, we are a part of the 
Third Anqy, commanded byLieut. Gen. Walter Krueger. 
'Historical Importance" 

'The combat exercises and the battle problems in 
support of that Army have historical importance. 
These are peace-time maneuvers, to be sure, but 
they are conducted under war time conditions. Many 
of us would have liked more time to prepare. But 
war doesn't wait and ask; 'Are yoti ready?' 

'On the other hand, real war, or maneuvers car- 
ried out conscientiously under war conditions should 
give you--and I know that it will give you the sol- 
dier's spirit of fighting through everything; of 
overcoming al 1 obstacles by the sheer weight of de- 
termination to get the job done. It is a task 
n^ich calls for the maximum of enterprise, resource- 
fulness and team work on the part of every one of 
us. " 

Ihe maneuvers in Louisiana area part of a Sumner 
and Fall series of maneuvers involving units of 
all four of the ground Armies. They were the first 
maneuvers, however, to involve large-scale air 
participation. The two Air Task Forces set up for 
the Louisiana maneuvers are to be perpetuated long 
enough to take part in the Carolina maneuvers irtiich 
already are getting under way and are to continue 
through December 5. Jt is hoped to preserve the 
two Task Forces in substantially the same form and 
strength of the Carolina show. 

After participation in these two strenuous and 
extremely realistic air-ground exercises, theunits 
composing the two Task Forces are expected to be 
in the pink of condition for any type of field 
service in response to any emergency which may 
arise. 

The Louisiana maneuvers provided a grueling test 
in all kinds of weather of the stamina of planes, 
pilots and maintenance personnel and equipment. 
Handicaps of poor fields, soft runways, lack of 
shelter, very bad weather and a difficult, arduous 
tactical problem gave the combat squadrons a real 
workout. 

Not Bound By Convention 

Improvisation played an important part in the 
use of the aviation components, particularly of 
the Third Army. General Dargue refused to be 
bound by convention in his use of the revolutionary 
new types of aircraft available to American combat 
pilots for the first time in maneuvers. Qirtiss 
P-40 pursuit airplanes were employed as dive bom- 
bers. Sixty-five of them, each carrying a 500- 



pound demolition bomb, played a vital part in the 
smashing of a Red tank attack during a critical 
phase of the maneuvers. The new Bell P-39 Airo- 
cobra, with its 37-millimeter cannon and battery 
of machine guns, was used freely to strafe mechan- 
ized ground forces. The new Martin B-26 medium 
bomber, least-known quantity among the new air 
weapons, acquitted itself so well that one of Gen- 
eral Dargue's staff officers expressed the belief 
that it has "put a new sting in the tail of Aneri- 
can air defense. " The Lockheed-P-38 two-engined 
pursuit, wrote a good record for itself against 
the Louisiana skies. 

The most important use of his aviation components 
by General Krueger was in the canalizing and iso- 
lating of major portions of the Red forces. After 
the first few hours of the war, the Red and Sabine 
Rivers were converted into virtually Impassable 
barriers by the blowing up of permanent bridges 
throughout the maneuver area and the frequent, re- 
peated destruction of pontoon bridges. Road bridges 
and defiles were bombed with the most disastrous 
effects upon Red mobility. 

Aviation contributed largely to the successful 
effort to cut off the Reds from their fuel supplies 
and communications. This destruction of supply 
lines contributed materially to the Red defeat in 
the first phase of the maneuvers. 

Contrast In Maneuvers 

The contrast between the earlier Arkansas-Louisi- 
ana maneuvers, in which aviation played no part, 
and the Louisiana maneuvers between the Second and 
Third Afmies. in which aviation was very strong, 
has been striking. During the early maneuvers, 
rivers were treated, and properly so, as merely 
temporary obstacles. They ceased to become ob- 
stacles just as soon as artillery could be brought 
up, bridgeheads established and secured and pontoon 
bridges constructeH The whole strategy was based 
upon this concept o! rivers as nothing more than 
temporary obstacles. 

With the arrival of aviation on the scene, this 
concept was shattered. Commanders of the ground 
forces found to their sorrow that, so long as they 
lacked absolute coigpmand of the air, rivers were 
barriers nearly as insurmountable as the oceans. 
Repeated and fruitless efforts were made to throw 
pontoon bridges across the Red and Sabine Rivers 
and to maintain them. With disheartening regular- 
ity, the bombers and dive bombers appeared and the 
bridges went out. With them went nuch of the vital 
Red strategy. Parts of the Red strength were op- 
erating, to all intents andpurposes, upon separated 
islands and could not be effectively united. Then, 
when the vital highway communications also were 
severed, the fate of the highly mechanized Red Army 
was sealed. 

The Third Air Task Force made available to Gen- 
eral Krueger a total of 447 tactical airplanes, 
CContinueef on Paie 32) 
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THE WINGED "O" FOR THE EYES OF THE ARMY 

By Oliver Townscnd 




THE eyes of the Army- - that ' s what more than 600 
of ficer- studentsof theAerial Observation School 
at Brooks Field, Texas, will be by the end of 
FY 1942. 

Observer students at Brooks are officers selected 
from arms and services other than the Air Forces, 

and from among non- flying Air Forces personnel. 
They are chosen by coittnandirig officers for their 
special attributes, su6h as mature judpnent, abil- 
ity to think quickly, hi^ sense of duty and deter- 
mination. In a course lasting ten weeks these 
specially-chosen officers are taught how to carry 
out visual and photographic teconnaissance missions, 
and how to work in close conjunction with observa- 
tion pilots of the Air Forces. 

The school is still relatively new, so its quota 
of students is not completely filled at the present 
time. Under existing plans, two classes of approx- 
imately 100 students each Will be in training con- 
stantly, one being graduated every five weeks. 
This means that when the anticipated training rate 
is reached, 200 observers will be stationed con- 
tinuously at Brooks Field. Although this rate 
probably will not be reached for some time, it is 
expected that moi'e than 609 trained observers will 
be produced fay dhe end of FY 1942. 

Qualification requiffements for students are the 
same as for aviatloo cadets. In other words, each 
candidate fflUftt pbssess the e<jlilvalent of two years' 
college education and mus t be in Class I physically. 
Reserve and National Quard officers designated for 
aerial observation training are required to accept 
a one-year ektension of active duty in order to 
qualify. 

Candidates recommended by Commanding officers 
for observation training are appointed in the fol- 
lowing ratio: 10 per Cent, field officers, 24 per 
cent, captains aAd 66 per cent, lieutenants. Field 
officers must be Regular Army officers, others may 
be members of the Officeri' Reserve Corps or the 
National Otiard. 

10 -Week Program 

The preliminary stage of the 10-week training 
program lasts two weeks. During this time each 
student is given Concentrated practice in code 
transmission and the use of aircraft radio for air- 
ground connunication. 

After ccmpletion of preliminary instruction each 
student observer is assigned to a pilot. These 
t?ro, throughout the advanced flying phase of the 
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course, operate as a combat team designed to teach 
both howtowork in close conjunction. In order to 
complete the course successfully each observer 
must spend at least 60 hours in the air as part of 
a combat team. 

Pilots used in the training of aerial observers 
are recently-commissioned graduates of the Advanced 
Twin-Engine Training School at Brooks Field. A 
plan irfiereby these pilots are held over at Brooks 
for five weeks prior to being assigned to combat 
units enables the Observer Training School toutil- 
ize completely- trained officer-pilots as part of 
its combat teams. 

For training purposes combat teams are organized 
into flights -four teams to a fligjit. Each flight 
is under the personal supervision of a flight 
commander, who, usually a recent graduate of the 
Observer School, assigns students a grade at the 
completion of each day's work. 

In addition to the time spent in the air, the 
advanced portion of the course also includes an 
intensive academic phase. This phase is covered 
in 128 hours of ground school instruction, which 
consists of lectures on subjects of particular 
importance to aerial observers. The most important 
ground school subjects, such as photography, navi- 
gation and artillery, are taught by specially- 
qualified instructors who supervise each student's 
progress in the actual performance of flying mis- 
sions after the academic work is completed* 

Co'«Kinication Stressed 

Also stressed throughout the course is the prob- 
lem of connunication, in all its phases. Study in 
this field includes the learning of the Interna- 
tional Morse code with a speed of IS words per 
minute, operation of aircfaft radio and the use of 
prescribed radio procedure. 

Upon the successful completion of the observer 
training course graduates are returned to their 
old arm or service . Henceforth, they remain avail- 
able for assignment to observation squadrons of the 
Air Forces upon the recommendation of commanding 
officers. 

In order to keep up with the latest developments 
in observation technique, Lt. Col. S.T. Smith, 
commanding officer of Brooks Field; Maj . E.H. Un- 
derbill, director of training, and Maj . R.C. Lind- 
say, assistant director of training, are kept con- 
stantly advised of such improvements by combat 
units in the field. 



The great amount of attention which is given to 
aerial observer training is the result of the ex- 
tremely important role played by aerial reconnais- 
sance in modern warfare. It is the principal 
agent by which the comnanders of aJ 1 air and ground 
forces obtain information, and it is the original 
reason for the development of military aeronautics. 
Without it armies are blind. 

Reconnaissance missions, if executed correctly, 
reveal the location of the enemy's forces, show 
activity in the rear of the enemy lines, disclose 
the nature of the terrain 'over the hill," spot 
suitable objectives for artillery and air forces, 
show the results of air attacks and enable com- 
manders to follow the progress of the battle. With 
the increasing use of mechanized panxer divisions, 
still another use of aerial observation has devel- 
oped. In fact one of the chief purposes of the 
Brooks school is to train officers in the art of 
speeding up the Army's panzer divisions through 
direction from the air. 

Reconnaissance Usually Visual 

Air reconnaissance may be executed by either 
visual or photographic means. Usually it is visual, 
but photographs are often used to reveal details 
not visible to the naked eye, and to preserve cer- 
tain scenes for permanent record. Cameras used for 
training purposes are large, not too complicated, 
and are just as efficient in many different types 
of situations. They are designed to take a clear 
photograph from a distance of only a few feet or 
from an altitude of several miles. 

Although most missions are carried out during 
daylight, it is also possible to conduct both visual 
and photographic reconnaissance by night. When 
this is done, flares are used to illuminate the 
objective. These light up an area of about a quar- 
ter of a mile in diameter when fired from a height 
of approximately 1,000 feet. 

Five principal types of photographs are used in 
carrying out aerial reconnaissance. Each one has 
its own special employment. Simplest of all is 
the "pinpoint, " which is a single vertical photo- 
graph of an objective, procured for the purpose of 
locating the objective with respect to the sur- 
rounding terrain. Next are the "stereo-pairs," 
vrfiich consist of two or more overlapping photos of 
an objective with much the same purpose as the pin- 
point. However i:hese give, in a more finished 
form, a greater sense of depth and less distortion. 
The Reconnaissance Strip 

For picturing such long, narrow objectives as 

railroads and highways a group of overlapping photo- 
graphs, known as a " reconnaissance strip," is used. 
Wien it is desired to make a photographic map of an 
area, a number of these reconnaissance strips are 
taken and arranged in a series. This makes it pos- 
sible to cover large areas which could not be in- 
cludeH in the oth^r, more simple, types of photog- 



raphy. 

One of the most common of all types of aerial 
reconnaissance i^otography is the "oblique." This 
is taken at an angle vrfiich reveals depth, size and 
the construction type of the objective much better 
than the other methods. tt is also valuable in 
that it minimizes the effects of camouflage. 

All of the latest techniques developed in con- 
nection with these methods of photography are 
taught at Brooks Field, this work being under the 
supervision of the Photographic Section. This sec- 
tion also turns out about 300 mosaics, 100 pinpoints 
and 100 publicity photographs daily; and 1,500 
student identification pictures every 30 days. 

Operated in conjunction with the Observer Train- 
ing School at Brooks Field is the Advanced Twin- 
Engine Flying School, which includes more than 350 
aviation cadets at the prefcent time. Here cadets 
who have successfully completed courses in basic 
schools learn the advanced technique of formation 
flying, instrument flying, interception problems 
and day and night cross-country flints. 

Brooks is one of the Army's oldest air fields, 
having been established on December 8, 1917. Dur- 
ing the World War some flying instructors and a 
few combat pilots were trained there. After the 
war it was used as a " lighter -than- air " base for a 
number of years, and in 1922 became a primary fly- 
ing school. In February, 1940, Brooks became a 
sub-base for the Kelly Field Advanced Flying School, 
and was established as an independent advanced 
school on January 1, 1941. 




RECORD FLIGHT FROM GEIGER 

TWo of f icers of the Twelfth Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron (Geiger Field, Spokane) last month established 
two records for flights between the continental 
United States and Alaska. Flying a B-17C, they 
made the first nonstop hop from Spokane to Fair- 
banks and the fastest recorded trip from Anchorage 
to Spokane. 

Maj . Ronald R. Walker, conmanding officer of the 
squadron, was pilot. His copi lot -navigator was 
Lieut. Harvard W. Powell. They flew from Spnkane 
to Fairbanks in slightly more than 11 hours, buck- 
ing headwinds up the Alaskan coast. The Anchorage- 
Spokane hop took 7 hours 15 minutes, although no 
attempt was made to push the ship beyond normal 
cruising. 

The crew included Tech. Sgt. John B. Grouse, 
Staff Sgt. J. Gordon Drake, Sgt. John Parker and 
Pvt. First Class Cecil R. Herman. Others aboard 
were members of a group which was making an in- 
spection of Alaskan airports. 
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Air Operadoiis in Alaska 

By Lieut. John C. A. Watklns 



Aw air base vrilere a soldier may spend his off- 
duty hours prospecting for and actually finding 
gold--or ^ere he might saunter out after supper 
and shoot a moose- -cer tainly is an air base with 
some definite attractions. 

There are such Army Air Forces stations--in 
Alaska, ^ich han been a part of the Uiited States 
for so long that it cannot accurately be described 
as a 'new base" but which kas become recently, for 
obvious reasons, one of the nation's new military 
frontiers. 

Soldiers stationed at the neW fields there really 
are finding gold in their off-duty hours (not all 
of them, but some; Aot much, but a little) and the 
statement about bagging a moose after supper 
wouldn't be very milch of an exaggeration were it 
not for a local policy which prevents the troops 
on duty in the tefritory from enjoying a very 
large share in some of the best hunting in the 
world. 

Looking at it from all ahgles, it would be fKJs- 
sible to claim, with sonle justification, that 
soldiers stationed at ajpla^e where fresh cucumbers 
cost 390 each, and * bowl of chili 75*. mi^t feel 
it necessary to speiid 3^11 their spare time looking 
for gold. There is no question about the attrac- 
tiveness of certain phases o^ duty in Alaska, but 
neither is there mi^ch doubt that it is the most 
expensive pldce under the AiAbtrican flag where an 
Air Forces officer or Unlisted man could be sta- 
tioned. 

A group of officers f^cn A.A. F. headquarters, in 
Washington, stopped in AFalrbkrtks I'estaurant while 
on a recent inspection trip through the territory. 
While they were dating (no cUcUmbers), a man came 
up, introduced himself and said that he had been a 
carpenter at Ladd ^ield, ne&T the little inland 
mining town. He had C|uit, however, because he 
wasn't making enough moneyi No future in it. 
Thereupon a brash ybung s^bond lieutenant in the 
group asked him just how milch he had been making. 

'Oh, $85 a week, '* tht! local citizen replied in 

an off-hand manner, tossing a handful of silver 
dollars down and ordering A round of the best for 
the gentlemen. 

Two typical stations to n^ich our jjersonnel may 
be assigned are Ladd Field, which is about 150 
miles south of theArctic Circle, and just as cold, 
and Elmendorf Field, at Fort Richardson near the 
little seaport of Anchorage, just about as far 
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south and down below a chain of mountains which in- 
cludes historic and magnificent Mount McKinley. 
Saying that Elmendorf Field is part of Fort Richard- 
son seems to the casual observer like saying that 
the dog is pa-rt of his tail, since the air base is 
very large and dominates the whole station, but 
that's the official designation. 

The two fields, one very cold and one with a 
fairly mild climate- -comparatively speaking- -have 
a great many things in coaknon. 

LAED FIELD 

Ladd Field is a cold weather experimental sta- 
tion for the Army Air Forces, commanded by Lieut. 

Col. Dale V. Gaffney, and for this reason, duty 
there differs in some respects from duty elsewhere 
in Alaska. Comparing it broadly to Elmendorf, it 
is a much more attractive post. It has permanent 
quarters for its enlisted men, as compared to the 
typical cantonment - type barracks at the field 
farther south, and a few permanent and, on the in- 
side, very attractive quarters for married and 
bachelor officers. There are not enough of these 
to go around, however, and many of the officers 
who bring their wives to Alaska (at their own ex- 
pense, although it is a three-year tour) must pay 
stiff prices for houses or apartments in Fairbanks. 

Ladd is situated in the middle of what appears 
to be a glacial plain. In fact, a glacial stream, 
or slough, meanders through the reservation. Miles 
away, snow- covered mountains may be seen on clear 
days, but mosto? -e territory around the field is 
fairly flat and covered with a thick growth of 
aspens and evergreens. The ground consists of a 
surface of mu3keg--a mattress-like, thick, springy 
mass of vegetation which probably will be peat in 
another 1,000 years or so- -with gravel and ice 
underneath. Ice is everywhere beneath a few feet 
of muskeg and gravel, and the trees consequently 
wither and die when their roots have passed down 
through this areable blanket. The result is that 
the expanse of woods is a Vast patchwork of yellow 
and green from the air, with the dying trees top- 
pling over when they reach a certain growth and 
the muskeg no longer is able to bear their weight 
and pulls loose from the gravel beneath. 

* Summer " extends from late May until late 
September, with the temperature averaging around 
65 degrees. The days are fairly warm, but a 
blouse or jacket usually is necessary in the even- 
ings and early mornings. During the winter, the 
temperature has dropped as low as 70 degrees below 



zero, although the average is said to be around 
20 degrees below. There isn't a "great deal" of 
snow- -about eight inches on the ground all the 
time. The weather usually is fine--a clear, dry 
cold--and flying is practicable virtually the 
year around. There are close to 24 hours of day- 
light in June, 24 hours of darkness in December. 
A midni^t summer baseball game is not unccnmon. 
Living ^pensive 

The place is expensive, withoutany question. For 
instance, there are no laundry facilities on the 
post, and the civilian laundries in Fairbanks 
charge an average of 35^ to wash a shirt, 15( for 
a pair of socks, 10( for a handkerchief. This 
latter is particularly ridiculous wiien one recalls 
that handkerchiefs cost only 4^ each, new, at the 
Commissary. The dry cleaners in town diarge $2.50 
to clean and press a uniform or a two-piece civil- 
ian suit, $1.25 for a pair of slacks or a blouse. 
An enlisted man on the post does some cleaning and 
pressing, but his capacity is limited. A very 
plain, quick haircut at a town barbershop costs $1 
and the mind won't stand the shock of knowing the 
price of a shampoo. 

Recreational facilities, while lavish compared 
to such outposts as Newfoundland, are only fair 
and largely what were there before the army arrived. 
There are two motion picture theaters in town, 
four miles away, which show fairly recent films. 
There are also bowling allieys (at 250 a line) and 
pool hails. An Army Motion Picture Service the- 
ater is operated in a temporary building on the 
post, showing somewhat hoary films (permanent 
facilities in the combined theater-barracks-hospi- 
tal-post exchange should be in use by this time) 
and there is one tennis court. A gymnasium is 
needed, because during the winter the teo^eratures 
frequently get too low to permit the men to stay 
outdoors very long at a time. 

Hunting is wonderful, for such game as mdose, 
bears of several kinds and degrees of ferocity, 
ducks, grouse and ptarmigan. Nearly all can be 
found within a short distance of the post. Un- 
fortunately, financially it is practically impos- 
sible for an enlisted man (or young officer with a 
family) to do any hunting legally, because of the 
restrictions. The territorial game commission has 
ruled (the chief of the Alaskan Defense Command is 
contesting this legally at present) that soldiers 
can't have resident licenses, w*iich are only $1, 
although they are assi gned to the station for three 
year or 'duration" tours. Instead, if they want 
to hunt at all they must pay $11 for a visitor's 
permit to bag duck and grouse, $50 for big game 
such as bear and moose. Most of the local civil- 
ians feel that the men are being discriminated 
against and attribute the commission's attitude 
to pressure from the powerful organization of 
guides, who, by law, must accompany every visiting 
sportsman. 



Housing facilities in Fairbanks are limited, ex- 
pensive and quite ordinary. Married officers liv- 
ing in town (as most must) pay about $65 for an 
unfurnished, one-room, kitchenette and bath apart- 
ment. Electricity runs about $15 a month more, 
with heat bringing the total to about $100 a month. 
Larger quarters are proportionately more expensive. 
Some of the apartments are pretty crude, but the 
prices are hi^ regardless. 

Cbod Fpod Assortment 

Military personnel can get a good assortment of 
fresh vegetables and meats at the commissary at 
reasonable prices. This is fortunate, since no of- 
ficer wi th an average family could afford to feed 
them on his pay i f he had to buy his fresh foods 
in town. Cucumbers at 39^ each are an example, 
not an exception; fresh peaches are almost worth 
their weight in gold. 

Outside, of the prices, Fairbanks is a fairly 
attractive little town, with about 3,500 people. 
Placer gold mines a few miles outside the com- 
munity provide it with its principal source of in- 
come. There are wel 1 - stocked, modern drug stores 
and clothing stores, fairly good restaurants (which 
serve excellent steaks and chops even if they do 
charge 7St foran8<canof chili) and good schools. 

The University of Alaska is situated a few miles 
outside town, and has a good reputation. There is > 

a small daily paper (100 per copy), fl handsome 
Federal building, a good hotel and one or two paved 
streets. 

Air Forces officers assigned either to Ladd or 
Elmendorf Field should bring with them the ordinary 
personal equipment, such as 0. D. woolen uniforms 
(no cotton clothing can be worn), shirts and the 
like. About the only special clothing needed is 
woolen underwear and socks. The rest of the winter 
clothing required for daily life in such a climate 
as Ladd's is issued at the field. Heavy shoes, 
such as the G.I. field shoe, are desirable because 
the roads and walks are glacial gravel and hard on 
footgear. 

ELMENDORF FIELD 

Elmendorf Field is a much bigger establishment. 
Commanded by Col. J.L. Davidson, and is " on " a 
large post, at which are stationed a great many 
soldiers of many different arms and services. 
Fort Richardson is headquarters of the Alaskan De- 
fense Command, which is commanded by a ground of- 
ficer, and the Air Forces personnel stationed 
there are considerably outnumbered by ground troops. 
Conditions therefore are somewhat different from 
those at- Ladd Field, where the senior Air Forces 
officer is in complete charge at least of all he 
surveys. 

Elmendorf Field is about three and-a-half miles 
from Anchorage, which is acommunity of about 3,000 
persons normally. The cost of living in Anchorage 
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is about the same as in Fairbanks, but the latter 
is anuch more attractive community. There is only 
one theater in Anchorage, which doesn't begin to 
accommodate its patrons, but there are literally 
dozens of saloons and other establishments of vary- 
ing degrees of quality and respectability. 

The laundry situation is even worse than in Fair- 
banks, although the prices are about the same. In 
Anchorage the laundries have more work than they 
can handle and they are consequently pretty inde- 
pendent. For example, the quartermaster at Fort 
Richardson couldn't get one of them to accept a 
contract to launder the men's sheets and pillow 
cases. There is a building available on the post 
for a quartermaster laundry and dry cleaningplant, 
but the equipment is not available. The result is 
that, like in Newfoundland, one of the toughest 
problems an enlisted man, or even an officer, faces 
is simply the problem of trying to keep clean. 

Wives may be brought to Elmendorf Field, too, but 
at the husband's expense and with practically no 
chance of quarters being furnished. There are a 
few sets of quarters being prepared for the com- 
manding officers of various units stationed on the 
post, but other married officers must find places 
to live in Anchorage, or leave their wives in the 
States. There are some q>artments in town avail- 
able at prices comparing to those in Fairbanks, 
but many officers are building their own houses 
with FHA assistance. 

The cantonment type quarters for bachelor offi- 
cers, and officers who left their wives behind, 
are crude and hard to keep clean. As is the case 
at many large cantonments in the States, there is 
a lot of dust and dirt flying through the air. The 
atmo^here of the place is as drab as it is dirty. 
Some units have attenpted to brighten up their bar- 
racks by planting little evergreen trees around 
the buildings, but the general impression of the 
s till- unfinished reservation i sn ' t par ticularly 
pleasant. 

Country Is Beautiful 

The surrounding country, however, is beautiful. 
Great mountains tower above the postonall sides-- 
some only a few miles away, some snow- covered 
peaks glistening rosily under the sun SO or 100 
miles from the reservation. A wild stream, said 
to be full of trout, tumbles noisily along the 
edge of the post. The fertile Matanuska Valley, 
where the 'dust bowl re fugees " were settled, is 
only about 50 miles away, and great woods are 
nea rby. 

The enlisted men have formed a "Gold Seekers' 
Club' and actually have staked claims are! taken 
gold out of the ground. They play football with 
other post teams and with Anchorage , and participate 
in other sports. At the present time they are 
building, with their own hands and under the guid- 
ance of Maj. M.R. Marston, A.A.F. morale officer, 



and Lieut. Ralph K. Wheeler, A.A.F. chaplain, log 
recreation buildings both on the post and in Anchor- 
age, on land donated by patriotic residents. El- 
mendorf Field has a small motion picture theater, 
accommodating about 300 men at one showing, and 
there is a larger post theater for the entire 
garrison. There is also a recreation hall with a 
library and ping pong tables, but bare of easy 
chairs, sofas and other comfortable, home- like 
furniture. The officers' club also is small, 
sparsely furnished and inadequate for the garrison. 

One of the major obstacles to satisfactory living 
corxlitions, for either officers or enlisted men, 
is the transportation bottleneck. Transportation 
facilities are limited both by nature and general 
conditions, and it is extremely difficult to get 
enough furniture or supplies shipped in to be 
comfortable. 

Except by air, the only way to get out of Fair- 
banks is by the Alaska Railroad, a single-track 
line which takes its time and charges pretty high 
rates, and the Richardson Highway, an engineering 
feat which, unfortunately, closes around October 1. 
Traffic between Anchorage and the States, again 
excepting air travel, is limited to the water-borne, 
and the service is limited. Personal belongings 
of literally hundreds of army people stationed in 
Alaska are stacked up on Seattle piers awaiting 
transportation--at premium rates. 

Otherwise, conditions at Elmendorf are about the 
same as they are at Ladd Field, from the standpoint 
of living, sports and duty. While many of the 
married of f icers and practically all of the married 
enlisted men can't afford to bring their wives 
along and don't care much for the idea of being 
separated from them for two or three years, they 
say generally that they like duty in Alaska. Many 
hope to stay there when they retire. Many, but by 
no means a majority. 



Three of the four bomber comnands were assigned 
commanding generals last month. Brig. Gen. Arnold 
N. Krogstad was selected to head the First Bomber 
Command, First Air Force, at Langley Field, Va. 
Brig. Gen. John B. Brooks will command the Second 
Bomber Command, attached to the Second Air Force, 
at Fort George G. Wright, Washington. 

Brig. Gen. Follett Bradley has been designated 
c onmand ing officer of the Third Bomber Command, 
Third Air Force, Drew Field, Florida. The assign- 
ments leave unfilled the post of chief of the Fourth 
Bomber Command, of the Fourth Air Force, wiiich will 
have its headquarters at Tucson, Arizona. 

Maj. Gen. Gerald C. Brant, commanding officer of 
the Gulf Coast Training Center at Randolph Field 
for the past year, was assigned last month to com- 
mand the Newfoundland Base Command. 
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John J.Pershing 



WASHINOTON 



Sept«mb«r 18, 1941. 



Brigadier General Ifair S. Talrehild, 
Assistant Chief of the Air Corps, 
far Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hjr dear General Falrchlld: 



pemlt me to extend my warmest thanks for the 
cordial hlrthday greetings your kind letter 
eonTeyed. I appreciated deeply the friendly 
thought of me, and seize this opportunity to 
send to all nqr heartiest good wishes. 



To the Air Corps, throu^ you, 




airways i rdiiic v^oiiiroi 



AERIAL TRAFFIC COPS GET TOGETHER 

By Major A. B. McMullen 




THE War, Navy and Commerce Departments, (the 
latter including the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration) recently 
indicated their interest and concern over air traf- 
fic by the joint establishment of the Interdepart- 
mental Air Traffic Control Board. 

Each agency has one member on this Board. Mr. 
Earl Ward represents the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Mr. E. N. Ellington the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Lieut. Comdr. John C. Croamelin the 
Navy Department. The writer represents the War 
Department--and at the present time is Chairman of 
the Board. 

The Board has no executive authority. It acts 
as a clearing house for not only air traffic prob- 
lems but reviews applications and makes reconnen- 
dations with respect to the use of the navigable 
air space by other act ivit ies --such as artillery 
firing training areas, searchlight and barrage 
balloon training areas, the location of aerial 
bombing and gunnery ranges, flight training 
fields, etc. 

During the recent expansion of the Army Air 
Forces, tactical or training units have been lo- 
cated on Municipal or Civil Airports, many of 
which were airline terminals already faced with 
serious traffic problems. 

P-39's And Cii>s Don't Mix 

The officials responsible for the location of 
these military units on civil airports realize the 
fact that 300 MPH bombers and 400 MPH pursuit 
planes cannot operate safely or efficiently from 
fields also used by small aircraft of the Cti> and 
Aeronca class. Additional airports are, there- 
fore, being constructed largely with Federal funds 
in these communities for private and commercial 
flying. This procedure confirms an opinion I have 
had for many years, namely, that more--proper ly 
placed and better designed--airports would lessen 
the need for regulations governing air traffic. 

The air carriers and some non-scheduled civil 
aircraft will, however, continue to utilize most 
of these jointly occupied airports and it has be- 
come necessary to provide a satisfactory means for 
directing both civil and military traffic on--and 
in the vicinity of --these air terminals. 

At first glance this would not appear to pre- 
sent any unusual problems, but War Department 
regulations and the principles of military connand 
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prohibit the conmanding officer at these stations 
from delegating the responsibility for the safety 
and operation of the planes in his command to an 
employee of another department - -par t icularly • 
civil agency not familiar with the problems pecu- 
liar to military aircraft operation. Therefore, 
both military and Civil Aeronautics Administration 
airport control personnel will be employed in the 
sane towers at these jointly occupied airports. 

Airports Join Federal Network 

The CAA and the Air Corps are assuming the re- 
sponsibility for the operation of air traffic con- 
trol towers at 39 municipal airports as rapidly 
as personnel and equipment can be obtained. Thus 
a precedent has been established and the welding 
of airport and airway traffic control with the 
Operation of both by the Federal Government has 
taken a big step forward. Only those civil air.> 
ports that are occupied by Army or Navy tactical 
or training units will be taken into the Federally 
operated network at the present time. 

Except during a military emergency determined by 
the station coomnander , the Senior CAA OpetAtOT 
will be in charge of the control of all traffic in 
the airport control zone. When both civil and 
military aircraft are involved, the CAA operator 
will issue instructions to Army or Navy aircraft 
only after consultation with the service operator. 

Normally, Army and Navy tcwer operators will not 
issue instruct iorto to civil a ircraf t - -and in no 
case will instr; . ons be issued to civil aircraft 
by service tower operators unless they hold a CAA 
*Air Traffic Control Operator Certificate." 

The commanding officer of the Air Forces sta- 
tion may assume complete control and supervision 
of the airport traffic control tower and all air 
traffic within the airport control zone when the 
military situation demands such action. When such 
control is assumed, the commanding officer shall 
assume full responsibility for the safety of all 
air traffic in the airport control zone. During 
such periods, the CAA control tower operator shall 
direct civil air traffic as requested by the com- 
manding officer. 

Conditions To Be Determined 

Just what military situations may arise which 
will require the commanding officer to assume con- 
trol of air traffic in the vicinity of the airport 
no one can predict at the present time. It is 
possible that all traffic in the vicinity of the 
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airport might have to give way to a group of pur- 
suit planes which had exhausted most of their com- 
paratively limited supply of gasoline before ar- 
riving at the airport, or it might be necessary 
temporarily to clear the landing area to permit 
the landing or take-off of one or more military 
aircraft executing a mission of particular impor- 
tance to our National Defense. 

The recent Army maneuvers in Louisiana and ad- 
joining states developed a situation which fore- 
sliadows many air traffic problems that may be ex- 
pected as the Army and Navy Air Forces are 
increased, and should the present emergency become 
more acute. The confcined air forces of the Second 
and Third Armies participating in these maneuvers 
included approximately 900 airplanes of all types. 
These planes were conducting missions in all types 
of weather and during the hours of darkness with- 
out lights, without flight plan, and at all alti- 
tudes. As a result, following recommendations of 
the lATCB, scheduled air carrier operations by 
Chicago and Southern, Eastern and Delta Air Lines 
were suspended by the CAA in the maneuver area ex- 
cept during daylight, and under contact flight 
r ules . 

The area involved covered approximately 130,000 
square miles and roughly included the territory 
within and south of a line from Houston, Texas, to 
Dallas, Texas ,-- thence , eastward to Greenwood. 
Mis s is s ippi , - - 1 he nee , south to Mobile, Alabama. 
This area was designated as a temporary danger 
area by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics; 
and all civil aircraft, in addition to the air 
carriers were advised to restrict their operations 
in this area. 

Air Line Schedules Rerouted 

Similar Army maneuvers will be held in North and 
South Carolina during the latter part of November. 
A plan has already been approved authorizing East- 
ern Air Lines and Delta Air Lines to reroute their 
schedules to other airways and in some cases leave 
the established airways ent ire ly dur ing the hours 
of darkness and during instrument weather in such 
a manner that these schedules will not cross the 
maneuver area. 

The cooperation of the airlines during these 
maneuvers has been excellent, and it is hoped that 
private flying will be as ready to assist the War 
and Navy Departments in working out solutions to 
similar problems where the National Defense or 
training programs require such action. 

This month private tiyers in the states border- 
ing on the Atlantic Seaboard from Maine to North 
Carolina are having an opportunity to demonstrate 
their ability and willingness to cooperate with 
the military authorities in problems of National 
Defense . 

I refer to the maneuvers being conducted by the 
First Interceptor Command. During these maneu- 
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vers, actual war conditions are being simulated as 
closely as possible. Pursuit aircraft and anti- 
aircraft artillery are assigned the task of driv- 
ing off "hostile bonijer" aircraft which simulate 
attacks on important cities and other objectives 
within 150 miles of the Atlantic Coast. 

The recently developed warning network in this 
area is getting an opportunity to prove its effi- 
ciency, and observers are expected to report the 
approximate altitude, direction of flight and 
other pertinent information concerning every air- 
craft seen flying over the maneuver area during 
this period. 

Special Traffic Control 

No Army, Navy or Coast Guard aircraft is making 
a flight beyond ten miles from the airport from 
which take-off is made during maneuvers unless a 
flight plan has been approved by the local opera- 
tions office and submitted to the nearest Air 
Corps Information Center. These information or 
filter centers are established at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and Harris- 
burg. 

All civil pilots based in the maneuver area are 
requested to cooperate by filing similar flight 
plans with the manager of the airport where take- 
off is made. The airport manager will in turn 
telegraph or radio the information concerning the 
proposed flight to the nearest Informal ion Center . 
With complete information available in each Infor- 
mation Center it will be possible to identify 
friendly or hostile aircraft quickly, and thereby 
conserve the use of pursuit aircraft on inter- 
ception missions. 

The manner in which private and commercial 
pilots demonstrate their ability to cooperate with 
government officials and carry out instructions 
during these maneuvers may- -to a large extent--de- 
termine the condi..ions under which civil aircraft 
will be required to operate in a real emergency. 
While many of the changes in traffic control pro- 
cedures recently inaugurated have "resulted in fur- 
ther restrictions to civil aircraft, one change 
has taken place which (temporar ily- -at least) will 
remove some of these restrictions to which all 
pilots have been sii)jected. I refer to Air Space 
Reservations and Danger Areas which have been es- 
tablished over arsenals, munitions depots, torpedo 
plants and other types of high explosive activi- 
t ies . 

Danger Area Policy Changed 

These Danger Areas were intended --up until a few 
weeks ago- -to prevent flight of aircraft over HI-X 
areas and the possibility that objects might be 
dropped from them or that they might fall or make 
forced landings on or within these areas. With 
the advent of the present war, the danger from 
subversive elements and sabotage to high explosive 
and military establishments became greater than 
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the danger from aircraft falling or dropping ob- 
jects on these establishnsnts. 

The Navy Department has, therefore, abandoned 
the policy of designating air space reservations 
or danger areas over high explosive areas, and has 
reconmended that previously designated areas of 
this type be discontinued. It is believed the War 
Department will adopt the same policy. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note, 
however , that many danger areas have recent ly been 
--and it is reasonable to assume that many more 
will be --established. These areas, however, will 
be established as a means of protecting or warning 
aircraft in flight rather than protecting activi- 
ties or facilities on the ground from aircraft. 
These new danger areas are being established over 
artillery firing ranges, aerial gunnery and bomb- 
ing ranges, searchlight and barrage balloon train- 
ing areas, congested training areas, etc. In 
other words, these danger areas may be defined as 
the air space above a designated area on the 
ground wherein the pilot, in entering, subjects 
himself and plane to unnecessary risk but does not 
greatly endanger the National Defense. 

You might reasonably ask what is being done to 
protect high explosive plants, munitions depots 
and fortifications from siJsversive activities and 
sabotage by persons utilising aircraft. The dan- 
ger, of course, is reasonable, and I can assure 
you that the War, Navy, Justice and Comnerce De- 
partments- -as well as the Office of Civilian De- 
fense --are giving this problem considerable study. 
New Control Ifethod Kecoansnlad 

The Interdepartmental Air Traffic Control Board 
in a recent report recomnended that a more rigid 
control of non-scheduled civil flying be placed in 
effect as the most effective oeana of accomplish- 
ing this objective. 

It was recooBDended that: 

1. Within the limitations of constitutional 
authority all airports and landing areas be re- 
quired to obtain a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity from the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority as S condition precedent to their opera- 
tion, and that in issuing airport certificates 
particular attention be given to the qualifica- 
tions of airport management personnel. 

2. The Civil Aeronautics Board prepare regula- 
tions to be placed in effect, when necessary, by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration governing the 
control of all non-scheduled civil flying by re- 
quiring individual flight authorization, from an 
airport oanager or his authorized representative, 
similar to Air Corps departure and arrival re- 
ports. 

3. The fingerprinting of all licensed airmen 
and the investigation of each place owner and pi- 
lot by a law enforcement agency to determine na- 
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tionality, place of birtli, criminal record (if 
any), etc. 

The Interdepartmental Board realizes the impor- 
tance of a large civil aviation reserve of planes, 
pilots and aircraft factories to the National De- 
fense and will assist the industry in every manner 
possible in working out its many problems during 
the present or any future emergencies. However, 
conditions change rapidly from day to day, and the 
civil pilot and plane owner must be prepared to 
adapt hiisself to new regulations and restrictions 
should they becooie necessary. 

Look Ibuiga Prograa Plaimad 

From irtiat I have said, you may have gathered the 
impresaion that regulations, restrictions and more 
regulations are the only means by which the vari- 
our Departments of Government are atteiq>ting to 
cope with the problems of air traffic control. 
This is not the case, for Suring the past five 
years at least one Department (the Airport Divi- 
sion of the CAA, Department of Commerce, of which 
I was formerly Chief) has been preparing long 
range, nation-wide airport and airway development 
plans, and airport layout plans of all types. In 
preparing these plans, the safe and efficient flow 
of air traffic has been a deciding factor. 

The War Department has indicated its Interest in 
civil aviation and the coordination of military 
and civil air traffic by as>pointing a representa- 
tive on the Interdepartmental Air Traffic Control 
Board, and the creation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Section within the Air Staff of the Headquarters 
of the Army Air Forces. 

Another important move to relieve the restric- 
tions imposed on airports and private flying with- 
in the limits of civil airways in the vicinity of 
radio range stations and control airports, while 
at the same time increasing the safety of through 
traffic, has recently been made by the CAA upon 
the recommendat- ' of the Interdepartmental Air 
Traffic Control Board. This plan provides for the 
establishment of a "Range Approach Channel* four 
miles wide (two miles each side of the center line 
of the oncourse signal of the range) for a dis- 
tance of 15 miles from the radio station. This in 
effect means that the airways have been narrowed 
from 20 miles to four miles along this 15 mile 
section. 

Length Depends On Terrain 

It is realized that training or other flying 
activities--terrain, etc., may require the estab- 
lishment of a Range Approach Channel more than 15 
miles in length in some localities to provide 
space for local flying activities. This will be 
done where necessary, upon the recomnendations of 
the Regional CAA Managers and the approval of the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, after clear- 
ance by the Interdepartmental Air Traffic Control 
(Continued to Page 34, Col. I> 
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T/ie Wew B-17E, Latest Flying Fortress 



Six new types of aircraft, ranging from a heavy 
bomber to three different makes of "flying fliv- 
vers" of the sport type, are undergoing tests by 

Air Corps engineers, headquarters of the Array Air 
Forces announced during the past month. 

Most important of the new models is the B-17E, 
latest version of the 'Flying Fortress." Under 
present plans the B-17E will be turned out in mass 
production by three manufacturers --Boeing, Douglas 
and Vega. 

The new B-17E is approximately five feet longer 
and has greater gross weight and firepower than 
earlier models of the four-engined bomber. Power 
turrets both on the top and bottom of the fuselage 
and a stinger turret in the tail provide for re- 
sistance to attack from any direction. Enlarged 
horizontal and vertical tail surfaces make possible 
the increased size and weight. 

Two New Cargo Planes 

Two other new planes are the C-47, heavy cargo 
plane and the C-S3, designed to carry a light 
cargo. Both are manufactured by the Douglas Air- 
craft Company, itiey are low-wing, all-metal mono- 
planes each equipped with two 1,200 horsepower 
Pratt and Whitney engines and capable of carrying 
28 soldiers in addition to a crew of three. 

Other recently-delivered Army airplanes are the 
Y0-S7, YO-58 and YO-59, all observation models. 
Each of these is powered by a single four -cylinder 
Continental motor developing 65 horsepower. All 
three are being tested for use as liaison ships 
for use in connection with ground units. The YO-57 
is manufactured by the Taylorcraf t Aviation Corpora- 
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The 0-59 Observation Plane 

tion, the YO-58 by the Aeronca Aircraft Corporation 
and the YD-59 by the Piper Aircraft Corporation. 

Another In P-40 Series 

Also undergoing Air Corps teats at the present 
time is the latest model in the P-40 series--the 
F-40F. This plane, manufactured by the Qirtiss- 
Wrif^t Corporation, is powered with a Rolls Royce 
"Merlin " engine. It is similar in appearance to 
the other planes of the P-40 series, all of which 
are powered with Allison engines. 

The 'Merlin" which will be used in the P-40F is 
a 12-cylinder V-type, liquid-cooled engine capable 
of developing 1,105 horsepower at an altitude of 
more than 20,000 feet. The plane itself will be 
heavily armored, will carry heavy firepower and 
will be equipped with leak-proof fuel tanks. 
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An Equipment Keview 

GERMAN AIRCRAFT AND ENGINES ANALYZED 



THE ME -110 FIGHTER THE DB-601A ENGINE 



A thoroughgoing, detailed analysis of a captured 
Messerschmi t t ME-110 pursuit plane, one of the 
mainstays of the fighter arm of the Luftwaffe, has 
just been completed by the Vultee Aircraft Gompanv. 
This airplane, shot down over £hgland late in 1940, 
reached the United States last April. Despite a 
crash landing, it suffered comparatively little 
damage. R.W. Palmer, vice president of Vultee, 
prepared the following report on the ship. 

The ME-110 is a twin-engined, low-wing all-metal 
three place land monoplane primarily designed as a 
fast multi -place fighter but readily adapted to 
light bombing and attack missions. The crew con- 
sists of a pilot, a radio opera tor -navigator and a 
rear gunner. The airplane weighs approximately 
15,300 pounds fully loaded, has a wing span of 53 
feet 4 inches, a length of 40 feet 6 inches and a 
wing area of 414 square feet. The hi^^ speed of 
the airplane is reported at 365 miles per hour, 
while the cruising range is 565 miles at 301 miles 
per hour. Power is supplied by two Daimler-Benz 
engines developing 1,050 horsepower each. 

It was not surprising to find that German in- 
genuity had developed a design admirably suited to 
mass production and manufactured with excellent 
workmanship, although reports of shoddy construc- 
tion were fairly prevalent. This has been done at 
little sacrifice of weight or aerodynamic effi- 
ciency. 

Sub-Assembly Time Reduced 

The air methods give an interesting comparison 
with our current practice in two particular re- 
spects. Larger, simpler onp-piece component parts 
are used, reducing the numbfr of man hours for sub- 
assembly work. As manufacturers in this country 
are getting larger quantity orders and consequently 
can spend more money on tooling and equipment this 
trend is increasing here. 

Even more strik ing are the differences between 

their methods of assembling major components and 
ours. The junction points of the ME-110 have the 
connecting fittings reduced to a minimum and each 
fitting has considerable freedom of adjustment so 
that a fairly large discrepancy in accuracy of 
dimensions is easily taken care of. This contrasts 
with our method of a large number of attachment 
fittings unadjustable and requiring very accurate 
j igging. 

The advantage, particularly when sub-assemblies 
(Next page, Col. 2) 
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Sometime ago the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
had the opportunity of studying a Mercedes-Benz 
DB-601A aircraft engine, which had powered a Messer- 
schmitt fit^ter. The power plant was torn down, 
bit by bit, with every part being subjected to a 
detailed analysis. Raymond W. Young, of the corpo- 
ration, reports that a comparison between the major 
parts of typical high production German and Ameri- 
can aircraft engines emi^aslses that: 

1. The materials used in the OB-601A are quite 
on a par with those used for similar purposes in 
the Wright Cydone and other American engines. 

2. There isno apparent sacrifice in the quality 

of material used in German engines up to the time, 
at least, when this particular one was produced, 
\rfiich is believed to be late in 1939. 

Wii le the engine first presented a somewhat dis- 
couraging appearance upon being unpacked, with its 
dull black finish and a dangling mass of wires, 
controls, fuel, oil and coolant lines, etc., it 
soon became apparent that good design, high quality 
and excellent workmanship lay behind its somewhat 
homely exterior, Mr. Young says. The general work- 
manship indicates the application of suitable 
machine tools, skilled operators and efficient 
personnel. Handiwork in polishing hi^ly stressed 
parts is of the highest order, but no useless ef- 
fort has been exjjended where there is not a direct 
return in increased reliability or performance. 

Its general design reflects a ruggedness and re- 
liability which has always characterized Mercedes- 
Benz products, irfiile the relatively low rating in- 
dicates conservatism in output for the sake of 
improved reliability and increased service life. 

Attention To Details 

Careful attention has been paid, according to Mr. 
Young, to seemingly unimportant details which may 
mean the difference between success and failure in 
a given design. Specific reference in this con- 
nection is made to the doweling and serrating of 
joints to eliminate chafing and ultimate trouble; 
also to the shot hardening of stressed steel sur- 
faces in intimate contact to reduce fretting and 
fatigue failures. 

With possibly several minor exceptions, the de- 
sigp represents good mass production practice for 
the use of special purpose machine tools. While 
the grinding of gears is on a par with American 
(Next page. Col. 1.) 
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EIWGIIHE ... practice, it is curious to note that 
hi^ly stressed bolts do not have ground threads. 

The high quality of the steels used, according to 
Mr. Young, is reflected in the marked absence of 
magnaflux indications and, with the possible ex- 
ception of nickel, there is no evidence of any 
shortage of tin, chromium, tungsten, etc., at 
least at the time this engine was constructed. 
There is also a noticeable similarity in the ap- 
plication and composition of many materials with 
those used in American engines, the one exception 
being the almost total lack of magnesium alloys. 

Another interesting phase of military operation 
\rfiidi is reflected in the design of the DB-601A is 
the requirement for an unfaltering take-off with a 
stone-cold engine. This is particularly required 
of fighter and interceptor power plants. It has 
been reported that take-off with a cold engine in 
German fighting planes is accomplished on a few 
seconds notice. 

A supplementary tank carries a mixture of ether 
and gasoline to be used for priming, irfiile a sec- 
ondary tank containing fuel mixed with a small 
percentage of oi 1 is used during take-off and climb. 
The take-off is made almost immediately after start- 
ing the engine, and the switch to straight gasoline 
isnotmade until the normal operating temperatures 
have been attained. 

The cooling medium used in the DB-601A is a mix- 
ture of 70 per cent, water and 30 per cent, ethylene 
glycol, Mr. Young states. In the case of fighters 
for hi^ altitude operations, it has been reported 
that the ethylene glycol content is increased to 
50 per cent. 

Despite wishful thinking to the contrary, Mr. 
Young says, the performance of the DB-601A with 
respect to sea level and altitude output, fuel 
Consumption and weight seems to be on par with 
other contemporary power plants of the same general 
type. Assuming that the engine under discussion 
is a model released for production during 1939, it 
is not unlikely that the current rating in 1941 is 
1,400 horsepower, especially in view of the reports 
from abroad that the German planes are using fuel 
of 92 octane. 

Since the impetus of war with its ever increasing 
demands for higher speeds and heavier bomb and arma- 
ment loads, continues Mr. Young, dictates the neces- 
sity for power plants of greatly increased output, 
it is not at all unlikely that the basic desi^ of 
the EB-601A has been incorporated into an "X" type 
engine. Such development would be the logical pro- 
duction setup utilizing known and service proven 
components, and accordingly may well be the 2,400 
horsepower engine recently reported to be under 
construction in Germany. 

The Mercedes-Benz Model DB-601A aircraft engine, 
he explains, is a development of the Daimler-Benz 
Aktiengesellschaf t of Stuttgart, Germany, a firm 



FICHTER ... are not built close to the prime 
contractor, would seem obvious. 

Many people have had the impression that German 
planes were constructed largely of "ersatz" mater- 
ials. The analysts found quite the reverse to be 
true. The highest quality material for the partic- 
ular purpose was used ip practically every case. 
Natural rubbtr, aluminum, magnesium, high-grade 
alloy steels, copper, nickel, manganese, chromium, 
molybdenum, tungsten, tin, titanium, vanadium and 
other materials appeared in quantities which indi- 
cated not the slightest shortage. (The fuel used 
was of 90 or 92 octane rating. ) In the few cases 
vrfiere a material was omitted such as cadmium plat- 
ing on small steel parts (bolts, etc.) it is sus- 
pected that an unnecessary refinement was elimin- 
ated to reduce man hours and not because of a 
shortage of the material. 

Just as with materials the various equipment 
items--radio transmitters and receivers, engine 
fli^t and navigation instruments, power plant ac- 
cessories and miscellaneous gadgets were used in 
abundance. If anything, the ME-110 was more com- 
pletely equipped than our standards call for in 
comparable planes. In almost every case this 
equipment was well designed and built with preci- 
sion. 

The airplane probably went into production about 
three years ago and is still good by present day 
standards. Although the Luftwaffe has sent over 
the lines little of more advanced desi^ the ME-110 
should remind us that German technical skill is un- 
doubtedly not asleep. American manufacturers can- 
not afford to do less than apply their knowledge 
and skill to the utmost. 

Wall Street Journal 



which has been engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
motive and aircrafL engines for over SO years. 

Restricted by the terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
German aircraft engine development had remained 
virtually at a standstill for a number of years, 
particularly in the high power output field. After 
the merger of Daimler and Benz, however, their 
aircraft engine activity was renewed, and this firm 
in 1928 produced a 12-cylinder "Vee, " water-cooled 
powerplant of 800 to 1,000 horsepower known as the 
F-2 Model. During the succeeding years, the de- 
velopment of a 12-cylinder inverted "Vee" liquid- 
cooled engine was actively pursued and resulted in 
the production of the Model DB-600, with which 
several land plane speed records were broken. 

From this chronological resume, Mr. Young points 
out, it will be observed that the development of a 
military powerplant for the fighting aircraft of 
the Luftwaffe involved a span of 10 years, and, 
like similar technical accomplishments in other 
countries, either in the field of aviation or other 
industry, was not brou^t about ovemi^t. 

Wall Street Journal 
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Graham Crackers for Grounded Flyers 

By Capt. B. B. Vitamin 




A new-type emergency field ration for use by Air 
Corps personnel i*ho are forced down in isolated 
areas has just been tested during a lOO-mile hike 
across a New Mexican desert by a 14-man experi- 
mental expedition from Wright Field. 

The new ration provides its users with 3,500 
calories a day, and has an average wei(^t of 12.5 
ounces per meal. It was developed by the Quarter- 
masters' Subsistence ResearchLaboratory atOiicago, 
and tested as the result of conferences between 
Capt. Paul K. Smith of the Aero Medical Research 
Unit at Wright Field, Dr. Ancel Keys of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Col. Rohland Isker and other 
officers of the Quartermasters' Subsistence Re- 
seardt Laboratory. 

Meals are prepared in individual packages, of 
viiich the mainstay is "pemmican" biscuit contain- 
ing virtually all the essentials of a balanced diet, 
and said by scientists to be far superior to any 
former type. In addition to the biscuit each meal 
package also contains two graham crackers, a stick 
of chewing gum and a number of special condensed 
foods in keeping with the time of day the meal is 
to be eaten. 

Concentrated Lemonade 

Special foods on the breakfast menu include a 
powdered soluble coffee with sugar, a supply of 
malted milk tablets and a small tin of veal loaf. 
Ihose on the luncheon menu include a ham loaf tin, 
bouillon paste in a tube and a supply of dextrose 
tablets. Ihe supper package provides a pork -beef 
sausage, some pieces of chocolate fudge candy and 
tablets for making lemonade. 

The experimental expedition T^ich tested the new 
ration was headed by Maj . D.B. Dill. Accompanying 
Maj. Dill were Capt. Paul K. Smith and Lieut. T.R. 
Noonan, both attached to the Aero Medical Research 
Laboratory; four college professors and seven en- 
listed men from the Wri^t Field medical detachment. 

Most of the trip was through the huge Santa Fe 
National Forest. Each hiker carried a 25 lb. pack, 
including two blankets, mess kit and three days' 
emergency rations. Weight losses of as much as 
three pounds were not uncommon for a day's march, 
but the loss was principally water, due to excess - 
ive perspiration in the hot New Mexican sun. 

The party recorded travel of from 13 to 21 miles 
a day at altitudes ranging from 5,000 to 9,400 
feet. Since the average pilot wears an ordinary 
oxford shoe, instead of a heavy marching shoe, the 
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hikers wore oxfords and uniforms or pilots' and 
mechanics' coveralls. 

The results of the experiment showed, according 
to Major Dill, that the new ration is "generally 
satisfactory." They also proved that it hasadis- 
tinct advantage over the Army Type C field ration, 
which contains a beef stew which must be heated to 
be palatable. Although the new ration contains 
coffee and bouillon, which can be heated as a matter 
of choice, both proved very palatable when made 
with cold water. 

The 3,500 calories a day provided by the experi- 
mental ration are about 50 per cent, more than the 
average sedentary person needs. For this reason, 
despite the hiking exercise, only one subject ate 
all his food each day. 

The ration, as supplied to pilots, would probably 
be contained in their "jungle kit," a pack supplied 
to flyers whose duties take them over wilderness 
areas. It contains a machete, a knife, first aid 
supplies and food. Additional ration supplies 
would probably be carried in the plane. 

The new ration is the product of many dietetic 
experiments, and may be changed still further on 
the basis of the field test. 




Pvt. G. B. Bohenahilt Has a Condensed Breakfast 
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MR. LOVETT SAYS OUR'S ARE THE BEST 

— — 



Airplanes of the Army Air Forces which partici- 
pated in the recent Second and Third Army maneuvers 
in Louisiana constitute, from point of view of 
quality, 'the finest air force in the world." So 
stated Robert A. Lovett, Assistant Secretary»of 
War for Air, at a recent press conference in which 
the most important types of United States Army air- 
craft were discussed. 

Mr, Lovett asserted that his statement was based 
on the best information available from the European 
war rone, and on reports made by Army Air Forces 
pilots who have had experience flying the latest 
foreign types of airplanes. 

With respect to quantity the Assistant Secretary 
admitted that the United States still has a long 
way to go, but explained that "production is now 
beginning to roll, and our share of it from here 
on should enable us to equip combat units at the 
rate of about one squadron every other day. " Even 
this rate, he said, would be increased in coming 
months . 

In each of the main classifications of aircraft 
which took part in the Louisiana maneuvers, Mr. 

Lovett said that in maneuverability, fire-pOwer, 
and performance American planes represent the last 
word in modern fighting equipnient. The four main 
types of airplanes participating in the war games 
were dive bombers, light bombers, medium bombers 
and fighter planes. Although heavy bombers were 
not utilized inmaneuvers, Mr. Lovett remarked that 
the United States also possesses what is considered 
to be the world's best in this category. 

A- 24 Used 

Newest type of plane used in maneuvers was the 
A- 24, a dive bonfcer which, according to the Assist- 
ant Secretary, is without equal. Two squadrons of 
this airplane, a version of the Navy SBD., were 
used inLouisiana. The A-24 is extremely effective 
against moving targets, such as motorized troops, 
and is used primarily in close conjunction with 
ground forces. 

Light bombers used in the war games were of the 
A-20A type, which was called the "fastest bomber 
in the world today" by Mr. Lovett. Airplanes of 
this type are being supplied to the Royal Air 
Force in quantity under the Lease -Lend program. 
The British, who have named the A-20A the "Havoc, " 
are using it not only as a light bomber, but also 
as a night fighter because of its speed and maneu- 
verability. 



Medium bombers participating in the Southern 
"exercises" were the B- 25 and the B-26. Mr. Lovett 

described the B-25 as a medium Domber with the 
ability to carry a good load a long distance, and 
the B-26 asamedium bomber with the fastest cruis- 
ing speed of any plane of its class. The E-25, 
which has a top speed only slightly under that of 
the B-26, possesses range, speedand load facilities 
superior to any foreign medium type bomber. 

In the fighter plane class the outstanding Air 
Forces planes, all used in Louisiana, are the P-38, 
P-39 and P-40. Mr. Lovett described the P-38 as 
being the fastest military airplane in the world, 
with a speed of well over 400 miles per hour with 
a full military load. In addition to being the 
fastest, this plane is also one of the most heavily 
armed fighters in existence, mounting37 ram. cannons 
and .50 caliber machine guns. 

p. 39 Fast 

The P-39 was described as faster than the major- 
ity of the latest fighting planes of the world, 
and as having no equal as a middle-altitude fighter. 

The P-40, another front-line midd le -a 1 1 i tude 
fighter used extensively by the British, is being 
improved greatly in recttnt models the Assistant 
Secretary announced. Tht latest model to be de- 
livered - -which was used in maneuvers -- is the P-40E. 
It is very maneuverable , gives fine performance at 
altitudes where bomber interceptions are taking 
place, and has higher horsepower and much greater 
fire-power than its oredecessors . It mounts six 
.50 caliber machine guns and, according to Mr. 
'Lovett, can run circles around outstanding foreign 
types of pursuit planes in combat. 

Although not yet delivered in quantity to the 
Air Forces, the P-47, now in oroduction, was de- 
scribed by Assistant Secretary Lovett as the fast- 
est s ingle -engined airplane so far developed, hav- 
ing done ^80 miles per hour in a dive test, and 
over 400 miles per hour in level flight. 

Answering charges made in some quarters that the 
A-20A, B-25 and B-26 cannot be flown at night, that 
it required over a mile to land them, and that it 
is impossible to bring them down on sod fields, Mr. 
Lovett stated that night flying and operating from 
sod fields had been part of the accelerated service 
test of each airplane. Further he said that the 
British have been using the A-20A as a night fight- 
er, and have been taking off and landing this type 
repeatedly on small war-time fields at night- 
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A Veteran Retires 

FRANK P. LAHM APPOINTED MAJOR GENERAL 



One of the pioneers in Army aviation, former Brig- 
adier General Frank P. Lahm, became a Major Gener- 
al last month when the nominat ion for his promotion, 
made by President Roosevelt on September 15, was 
confirmed by the Senate two days later. General 
Lahm's promotion took place two months before he 
will reach the statutory retirement age of 64. 

General Lahm, now Air Officer for the First Army, 
began the career which led to his present high 
rank in 1901 «4ien he was graduated from the United 
States Military Academy and conmiss ioned a second 
lieutenant of Cavalry. 

General lahm's career has been a significant one. 
Since he first went to France to study aeronautics 
in 1905 he has been in the forefront in the making 
of aviation history- -both civil and military. 

Lighter-than-air as well as heavier -than-air fly- 
ing has held the General's interest, and his name 
appears many times in the annals of progress in 
both of these fields. Not only was he the first 
Army airplane pilot, but also one of the first 
balloon pilots in military history. As far as 
existing records show he was, in addition, the 
first person in the military service of any country 
to make a solo flight in an airplane. 

First Cross •Country 

Outside of military aeronautical history General 
Lahm can list among his accomplishments the esta- 
blishment with Orville Wright, of one of the first 
endurance records for aircraft, remaining in the 
air for one hour, 12 minutes and 40 seconds. Also, 
with Orville Wright he completed the first cross- 
country flight, a ten-mile journey from Fort Myer 
to Alexandria, Virginia, and return. 

In the field of lighter-than-air flying General 
Lahm's activities led to his winning an Inter- 
national Balloon Race (from Paris, France, to Fly- 
ing Dories, England) as far back as 1906. Euring 
the early part of this country's participation in 
the World War he was especially active in the 
lighter-than-air field, being attached to the 
Balloon Wing, Second Army, of the British Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France shortly after joining the 
A.E.F. While with this unit be participated in an 
attack which lasted from September 6 to October 1, 
1917. He was also attached for a time to the Bal- 
loon Headquarters of the French Army at Soissons, 
France, and served with this group during the at- 
tack on Chemin Des Dames on October 23, 1917. 

After receiving this experience with the British 
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Major General Frank P. Lahm 

and French Armies, General Lahm returned to the 
A.E.F. to form the American Lighter -than -Air Ser- 
vice in November, 1917. 

Fought At St. Mihiel 

During February, 1918, his value out-grew the 
Balloon Service and General Lahm was made Chief of 
Staff of the Advance Section of the Air Service at 
Colombey-les -Belles, and later Air Service repre- 
sentative on the First Army General Staff. In this 
latter position he served at Toul during the period 
of the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne Battles. 

Before the war ended General Lahm had become 
commander of the Army Air Service, and later organ- 
ized the Air Service of the Second Army. For his 
services dvjring the v/ar he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, the French Legion of Honor, 
and the Portuguese Order of Avis. At the War's 
end he had risen from the rank of captain to the 
temporary rank of colonel. 

In 1919 the General returned to the United States 

and took a special course of instruction at the 
Army War College, graduating in 1929. He has been 
active in Army aviation ever since, serving as Air 
Officer of the iNinth Corps Area, Assistant to the 
Chief of the Air Corps, Assistant Military ^ttache 
(Continued on Page 33, Col. 1) . 
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NEW HURRICANE FIGHTER WITH SHARP TEETH 




This one is equipped with 12 machine guns, six in each wing 
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New Marine Air Units 

MORE FEATHERS FOR THE DUCKS 





Aviation is in the process of taking an important 
place in the United States Marine Corps as plans 
for the activation of two complete Marine wings 
are being put into effect. 

Latest steps in the chain of events designed to 
give the Marines a full-fledged air force have 
been the creation of the East Coast Wing Head- 
quarters at Quantico, Va. , and the approval of 
plans for the assignment of groups to the West 
Coast Wing at North Island. San Diego, Calif. 

When present plans are put into effect the Marines 
will have two complete aviation wings--the East 
Coast and the West Coast - -composed of five groups 
each. Two fighter groups, one scout bomber group, 
oiip bombar.Hnient group, and one u.tility group will 
constitute a wing. Utility groups will be used to 
transport men and materiel, and do other odd jobs 
for the tactical units. Each Marine group will be 
broken down into squadrons in much the same manner 
as those of the Army Air Forces. 

Existing aviation combat units of the Marine 
Corps are assigned to Marine Aircraft Groups 11 
and 21, which function under the new East Coast 
Wing at San Diego. At present each is composed of 
two fighter squadrons, two scout -bomber squadrons, 
commanded by Colonel Roy S. Geiger, the Group by 
Lt. Col. H. D. Campbell. The West Coast Wing is 
under Brig. Gen. R. E. Rowell; Lt . Col. L. G. 
Merritt commands the group. 

Organisation Will Grow 

This present organization will grow into the 
planned organizat ion of two complete wings as planes 
are made available by the Navy. Planes used by the 
Marine Corps are of Navy design, and are bought 
through Navy procurement machinery. Similarly, 
Marine pilots, gunners, andcrews, although design- 
ated as Marines, are trained at naval pilot train- 
ing centers. 

Marine flyers, like all 'Leathernecks", are 
trained to operate from both naval vessels and 

ground bases. Although their primary purpose is 
to function in conjunction with Marine ground 
forces and the Navy, the entire Marine Aircraft 
Group 11 participated in the Army's recent Louisi- 
ana maneuvers. TTiey were being used in the Army's 
war games because of their background and experi- 
ence in the technique of dive-bombing. 

Unlike the Army Air Forces, Marine aviation wings 
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will not maintain a separate organization but will 
function as pert of a land division. According to 
present plans the East Coast and West Coast Wings 
will not be under a single head, but will be com- 
manded separately under the control of the division 
to which they are attached. 



MOONLIGHT AND ROSES 

A one-man lonely hearts club and mail mart is in 
full bloom at France Field, in the Panama Canal 
Zone. Sergt. George Rjssell is it. 

Attention vas first called to Sergeant Russell 
last July when a puzzled postmaster investigated 
the soldier who received over 200 letters in two 
days. Itiat the postmaster found was a once -lonely 
sergeant who one day sat down and wrote a letter or 
two to leading U.S. magazines suggesting that some 
of uncle Sam's patriotic daughters might make life 
a whole lot easier for Uhcle Sam's patriotic sons 
if they'd just sit down and write the boys a let- 
ter. 

Ihe result was staggering. Within a few weeks 48 
letters from patriotic daughters arrived in one 
mail. The next day 153 arrived. Sergeant Russell, 
who had offered his services as a clearing house 
where letters could be distributed to interested 
soldiers, was swamped -- bu t undaunted. He sat down, 
rolled up his sleeves and began the colossal task 
of indexing and distributing his correspondence. 

California Leads The Way 

The index has grown to astounding proportions. 
Each card shows a young lady's name and address, 
the type of correspondent she is interested in, her 
occupation, and her special interests. There are 
college students, clerks, stenographers, models, 
and almost every other type of occupation imagina- 
ble. The file contains letters fromevery state in 
the union, as well as from Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. Largest representation 
is from California, with New York close behind. 

The response among France Field's soldiers is en- 
thusiastic. Not a letter has gone unanswered, and 
outgoing mail from the field is keeping pace with 
Sergeant Russell's incoming batch, which is threat- 
ening to pass the 2000 per week mark. 
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Wholesale Mess Hall 

Feeding Them by the Squadr 

By Lowell Llmpus ^ 




A novel "mess regiment," which can toss a first- 
ciass neal into 18,000 men in less than an hour; 

that's Chanute Field's most notable contribution 
to the setup of our recently reorganized air force. 
And it has the oldtimers, as well as the Washing- 
ton brasshats, watching the performance in goggle- 
eyed astonishment. 

Nobody ever saw anything quite like it, as glow- 
ing letters from inspector generals attest. It's 
a brand new idea, and now the spectators are be- 
ginning to wonder if they can't put the whole out- 
fit on wheels and take it into the field with an 
infantry division. For a 'mess regiment, "a big 
cooking organization composed of specialists, op- 
erating in this fashion, is something new under 
the military sun. 

Out here, the commander of the regiment simply 
tosses a fully equipped mess battalion, complete 
with officers, noncoms, cooks and bakers, into 
one of three gigantic mess halls, and feeds end- 
less cafeteria lines of men the tastiest food that 
this writer ever saw come out of an Army kitchen. 



INTERCEPTOR EXERCISES MAP 

Kcercises of the First Interceptor Coomand got un- 
derway the second week of October in an area ranging 
roughly from Massachusetts toNorth Carolina, v^ile 
the Third Interceptor Command was scheduled to take 
to the field toward the end of the month. The lat- 
ter is functioning in the area from North Carolina 
to Georgia. 

Each of the comnands has divided the area to be 
organized for air defense into regions, as shown on 
the accompanying map. In each region an Information 
Center with Region Command Post has beenorwill be 
established, andFil ter .Centers which make a pre- 
liminary collection of the reports — are located at 
each Regional Information Center and at other stra- 
tegic points. 

The exercises are, as pointed out by Lieut. Gen. 
Delos C. Emnons, commander of the Air Force Combat 
Comnand, actual tests of a permanent system of ac- 
tive air defense wAiich is being worked out for the 
United States as rapidly as possible. Comnunica- 
tion nets for the civilian observers are being set 
up and other details are being arranged. Planes 
operating in the first exercise alone were expected 
to fly more than 1,000,000 air miles during the 
ei^t-day program. 
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Only, being in the Air Corps, they call the outfit 
a 'mess group" instead of regiment, and the bat- 
talions are designated "mess squadrons" to conform 
to the nomenclature of the flying units. But it's 
a regimental organization, just the same. 

The man responsible for the innovation is Major 
Edgar T. Noyes , a two-fisted flying fighter, who 
has just been relieved as mess officer, in compli- 
ance with a War Department order that sends conJ3at 
pilots back to airplanes. Succeeding Major Noyes 
in command of the group is Capt. Paul W. Summers, 
who acted as his superior's first assistant in 
building up the organization. And keeping an ap- 
proving eye on the outfit is Col. R. E. O'Neill, 
commandant of the great technical school, which is 
turning out airplane mechanics and technicians in 
a slowly increasing torrent. 

Gets Official Blasting 

Washington placed its official blessing on the 
scheme, with a series of enthusiastic commendations 
of Major Noyes' work, when it sent him on to take 
command Of an air bate group located here, while 
the idea is already being adopted at the new tech- 
nical schools that are just coming into existence 
at Biloxi, Miss., and Wichita Falls, Tex. Brig. 
Gen. Muir S. Fairchild, acting chief of the Air 
Corps, sent along a warm approval of the report of 
the inspector general on Noyes' achievement and a 
whole flock of other superiors added a chorus of 
praise in the form of indorsements to the official 
record. (The major, he noted, seems more than a 
trifle nonplussed by his sudden api>earance in the 
spot light --aiKl this is perfectly natural, since 
nobody ever heard of a mess officer drawing tributes 
before. ) 

The Chanute Field mess group, whose mess officer 
isameDt>er of the coooianding officer's staff, con- 
sists of an administrative section, a supply sec- 
tion, a messing section and the three mess squad- 
rons. Each squadron contains its own administra- 
tive and supply subsections as well as a messing 
division, divided into a food prepiarat ion, a dining 
hall and a refuse and garbage unit. And they han- 
dle food in assent) ly-line fashion. 

The outfit normally numbers 1,020 men, of whom 
600 are permanent members of the unit and 420 are 
KP' s , furnished by various companies of enlisted 
men enrolled in the school. At present the basic 
cadre is down to 425 specialists, due to the fact 
that it had to furnish the nucleus of the mess 
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units sent to Biloxi and f|)ichita Falls. But it's 
still hitting on all six cylinders and handling 
amazing quantities of food in a fashion which dum- 
founds military men. The organization is so flex- 
ible that it" can and does vary its service by as 
much as 4,000 to 5,000 men in the course of a 
single day, without batting an eyelash. (This is 
something in a school such as this, where classes 
numbering thousands are continually entering and 
being graduated.) 

Food is handled in wholesale quantities with big 
business efficiency, the whole thing being con- 
trolled by an elaborate but efficient set of books, 
records and running inventories, which stir up a 
whale of a row if a cook bakes himself a private 
pie or a KP snitches an apple. The Government pays 
47M cents a day for each soldier's food and the 
mess authorities deal with colossal sums, sometimes 
spending as much as $5,000 a day more than their 
income and making up for it during the week by 
quantity discounts. 

Holiday Dinnsr Already Planned 

They plan their schedules weeks in advance and 
the resulting meals stir the imagination. Next 
Thanksgiving's dinner menu is already coming down 
the line and Chanute Field privates may look for- 
ward to a feast. The mess group now has listed 
for that occasion shrimp cocktail, oyster stew, 
roast turkey, roast chicken, roast ham, cranberry 
sauce, giblet gravy, potatoes, peas, and corn, let- 
tuce and tomato salad, cake, ice cream, lemonade, 
coffee, tea, after-dinner mints, assorted nuts, 
candy, oranges, apples, bananas, grapes, cigars 
and cigarettes. The powers -that -be say they hope 
they can afford to add a few "extra fixin's" be- 
tween now and then. 

Major Noyes worked for two years building his 
organization and the flexible system of controls, 
which is too complicated for description here. He 
planned the physical setup of the three big new 
mess halls and fought until he obtained them from 
a reluctant quartermaster department. Each is 
organized in sections, with food flowing from de- 
livery wagons to store rooms, through the great 
kitchens with their batteries of electric stoves 
into the long preheated service stands, where the 
soldiers are served on aluminum trays. They circle 
back to waiting, condiment-equipped tables, sur- 
rounding huge coffee urns, and then pass out by 
way of the electric dishwashing machines. 

Noyes planned it all out himself and solved in- 
numerable problems in the process. He flew a 
bomber to Langley Field, Va. , to snatch worthless 
aluminum from a salvage heap and made the big serv- 
ing pans from which his cafeteria lines are fed. 
For weeks he slept in the mess hall, checking cook- 
ing routines and soldier food preferences. Secur- 
ing data from the Surgeon General, he went in for 
balanced diets and learned tomeasure vitamins with 



NAVIGATOR TRAINING BROADENED 

A recent increase in the annual training rate of 
aerial navigators to 5,250 has opened up a large 
number of vacancies in new navi gator - training 
classes now being formed. The first class under 
the new program was organized on October 4- -others 
will follow at three-week intervals. 

Navigators receiving training are classed as 
aviation cadets, and must meet the same general 
requirements for appointment as do cadets taking 
flying training. Physical requirements, however, 
are slightly less rigid in that visual acuity of 
20/40 in each eye correctible to 20/20 in both 
eyes is acceptable. 

Other requirements provide that applicants must 
be unmarried, citizens of the United States, be- 
tween the ages of 20 to 26 inclusive, and of good 
character, sound physique and excellent health. 
While undergoing training, navigator cadets receive 
$75 per month and a one dollar per day ration al- 
lowance, the same as pilot cadets. 

The navigator training course lasts 30 weeks, 15 
being spent at a navigation school, 10 at a recon- 
naissance school and five at a gunnery school. Air 
Corps navigation school s are located at Kelly Field, 
Texas; Mather Field, Call fornia and Albany, Georgia. 
There is also a civilian school operated under con- 
tract by Pan-American Airways at Miami, Florida. 
Upon the successful completion of the 30-week 
course cadets are commissioned second lieutenants 
in the Air Corps Reserve and receive flight pay. 
They are rated as "Aircraft Observers." 

In accepting applications, graduates of accredit- 
ed colleges and universities who have received a 
degree in engineering are taken first. Next come 
graduates of accredited colleges who have had, as 
a minimum, courses in plane geometry, college al- 
gebra and trigonometry. Preference is given to 
those whose mathe nat ical work has also included 
analytical geometry and spherical trigonometry. A 
third priority is given to those applicants who 
have not graduated, but who. have completed two 
years of accredited college work, and who have had 
the mathematics courses outlined above. 



a practiced hand. Part of his reward was contained 
in the recent widely publicized letter which a 
local soldier wrote President Roosevelt saying: 
"The system we have here for mess can't be beat in 
any other Army camp. It's a system that everybody 
likes. The food is better than I ate at home." 

Major Noyes can't quite say that, though. He 
encountered his only major defeat when he tried to 
show Mrs. Noyes just how rolls should be baked. 
The major proved totally unable to reduce the pro- 
portions required for an 18,000-fflan recipe down to 
five-person family size, and the resulting odor of 
mixed spices drove them out of the house. Since 
that episode he lets his own kitchen severely alone. 
24 W. Y. Daily News 



The Bristol Ught Bomber 

Night Fighter for the Royal Air Force 




The Bristol Beaufighter, latest product of the 
famous Bristol concern, follows closely in general 
design and construction its forerunners, the Beau- 
fort andBlenheim. In ni^t fi(^ting it has proved 
itself very successful. As a day fighter its most 
spectacular engagement was the recent low-flying 
attack on Catania aerodrome, in Sicily, when no 
fewer than 34 Macchi-200 monoplane fighters were 
destroyed without loss to ourselves. 

The Beaufighter is built to an ultra-modern 
Specification for a twin-engined fighter. It is a 
hi^-performance midwing monoplane, all-metal with 
the exception of some of the control surfaces, 
powered by Bristol Hercules sleeve-valve engines. 
Classed as a day-and-night fighter, its outstanding 
features are speed, long range and hitting power. 
A crew of two is carried. 

The principal dimensions and performance figures 
are: Span, 57 ft. 10 in.; length, 41 ft. 4 in.; 
hei^t to top of rudder in rigging position, 15 ft. 
10 in.; wing area, 451 sq. fet.; gross area, 503 sq. 
ft. All-up weight is 21,000 lb., of which no less 
than 34 per cent., or 7,200 lb., represents dis- 
posable load. Nominal top speed, at 14,000 ft., 
is over 330 m.p.h. , and range, at an economical 
cruising speed of 200 m.p.h., is 1,500 miles. The 
sea. level rate of climb is 1,850 ft. per min. , and 
at 15,000 ft. this drops by only 400 ft. per min. 
to 1,450 ft. per min. Service ceiling is 28,900 
ft. 



The armament is very heavy. Four 20 ran. shell- 
guns are carried in the floor of the fuselage and 
six machine-guns of rifle calibre are remotely 
controlled in the wings. Provision for a power- 
operated turret amidships is also made. The main 
fixed forward- firing armament is operated by the 
pilot, but the second member of the crew is re- 
sponsible for reloading the shell-guns. 

All three wheels of the landing gear are re- 
tractable, and all are hydraulically operated. The 
main wheels retract backward into the engine na- 
celles and are completely enclosed. The tail wheel 
comes forward into a recess in the underside of 
the fuselage. Electrical indicators in the pilot's 
cockpit show the position of all three units cmd, 
as a safeguard, there is the usual buzzer which 
operates if the engine is throttled down beyond a 
certain point while the undercarriage is still re- 
tracted. 

The main landing legs are very robust, and the 
need for this is obvious when it is remembered that 
the wing loading is in the region of 46 lb. /sq. ft. 
and the landing speed correspondingly high. Oleo- 
pneumatic shock absorbers are fitted, together with 
IXinlop pneumatically operated brakes. Automatic 
safety locks operate to prevent retraction while 
the madiine i s on the ground. Hand-operated land- 
ing pins are also provided for attachment from the 
ground. These nre fitted with red flags which are 
visible to the pilot and must be removed before 
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take-off. 

As would be expected in a machine the main duty 
of which is night fighting, great care has been 
taken to get the controls nicely coordinated, ac- 
curate in operation and sweet to the touch. Pilots 
all speak very highly of the Beaufi^ter's controls. 
In layout they are normal. Ailerons and elevators 
are operated through the usual chains and cables 
by a pair of * spectacles " mounted on the top of 
the joy-stick. Qun-firing trigger and brake-oper- 
ating valve lever are also mounted on the "spec- 
tacles" and come nicely to the thumbs. Hie brake 
lever also has a spring- loaded catch fitted to lock 
the brakes for parking. Pendulum rudder pedals, 
adjustable for leg reach, operate in parallel mo- 
tion. All flying controls can be locked while the 
aircraft is parked. 

Controllable triiming tabs are set in the trail- 
ing edges of the rudder, elevators and starboard 
aileron. The port aileron also has a tab but this 
can only be adjusted while the aircraft is on the 
ground. These trimming tabs are all operated by 
handles in the cockpit, and indicators are pro- 
vided to show the position of the tab In relation 
to neutral. The pilot's seat is adjustable for 
height. 

Entry and exit for the pilot and observer are by 

two specially designed hatches in the underside of 
the fuselage. That for the pilot is between the 
centre section spars, and the other is farther to 
the rear. These hatches are pivoted panels normal- 
ly forming part of the underside of the fuselage. 
For use they swing to the vertical position, and 
use is made of a ladder attached to them. They are 
opened by a lever from the inside. Hand grips are 
also provided for convenience. 

Bail-Outs At 400 M.P.H. 

These hatches are also intended for emergency 
exit by parachute. By a quick- release each door 
opens so that part of the door protrudes outwards 
into the air stream beneath the body. This cre- 
ates a dead-air region through which the crew can 
drop free without risk of injury, even in a dive 
up to 400 m.p.h. Steel cables support the air 
loads on the floor hatches when used in flight. 
Additional emergency exi ts are provided, consisting 
of a knock-out panel on the starboard side of the 
pilot, a hinged window above the pilot and a hinged 
hood above the observer. 

An emergency electrical signaling system between 

the pilot and observer is also fitted, for use 
only if the need should arise to abandon aircraft. 
A push-button, operated by the pilot, warns the 
observer to prepare to abandon aircraft; and when 
the warning light on the instrument panel informs 
the pilot that the observer is ready, a separate 
switch is depressed to signal the observer to bail 
out. 

For the crew's comfort a cabin-heating system is 



fitted, controlled by a lever on the port side, 
aft of the pilot. This operates a rotating louvre 
\i4iich adnits hot air to the cockpit from the engine. 
Operational equipment stowed inboard is exception- 
ally complete, consisting as it does of navigation, 
identification and formation -keeping li^ts; land- 
ing flares; auto-recognition equipment; signal 
pistol; oxygen apparatus ; cine-cameraunit mounting; 
stowage for computors; map cases; fire extinguish- 
ers; first-aid outfit, and axe. Emergency rations 
are stowed in the rear fuselage, at the base of 
the observer's seat. Flying rations and water 
bottles are also carried. Other equipment pro- 
vided includes the heating system, airscrew de- 
icing, oxygen apparatus and Lorenz bean-approach 
equipment. Provision is also made for carrying a 
four-gallon water tank for desert use. 

Sleeve Valve Radial Engines 

Turning now to the power plants, the two Bristol 
Hercules Ill's are mounted on the outer ends of 
the main plane centre section. As is well known, 
they are air-cooled radial engines with sleeve 
valves. The 14 cylinders are arranged in two rows 
of seven each, the cylinders of the rear row being 
opposite the gaps in the front row. Two-speed 
blowers and constant-speed airscrews are fitted. 
Each power unit is enclosed by a long-chord cowling 
of which the exhaust collector forms the leading 
edge. Controllable gills at the circumference of 
the trailing edge govern the air flow for cooling 
purposes. The swept volume of the engine is 2,360 
cub. in. (38.7 litres) and the overall diameter 52 
in. For take-off 1,400 h.p. is available, and 
1,365-1,425 b.h.p. at 1.500 ft. At 15,000 ft. the 
power is 1,220-1,270 b.h.p. Electric starters and 
handturning gear are provided. 

Fliel is carried in four separate self-sealing 
tanks with a total capacity of 550 gallons. Two 
tanks in thfe wing centre section each hold 188 
gallons, and two snialler tanks--one in each outer 
plane- -contain 87 gallons per tank. Separate oil 
tanks of 18 gallons capacity for each engine are 
mounted in the centre section. Ducts in the lead- 
ing edge provide cooling ai r for the oil radiators. 
The fuel supply from the four main tanks is main- 
tained by engine-driven pumps. For normal -range 
flints the four fuel tanks are filled and the out- 
er tanks used first. When the outer tanks are 
empty, the inner tanks are turned on. This auto- 
matically turns off the outer tanks. The chief 
object of this arrangement is to get rid of the 
weight of fuel from the outboard section of the 
wing during the outward flight. Heavy weights so 
far out from the centre of gravity have an adverse 
effect on the maneuverability so necessary in an 
air battle. 

A 24-volt, 500-watt generator on the starboard 
engine supplies the current necessary for the usual 
cockpit lighting, landing lamps, engine starting, 
(Ccmtinued on Page J4, Col, 1) 
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Contracts For Airplanes 

Within recent weeks the War Department, with the 
approval of the Office of Production Management, 
awarded contracts for airplanes and engines, to- 
gether with spare parts therefor, in the aggregate 
sum of $859,584,140.61. Nine airplane manufactur- 
ers were awarded contracts totalling $817,108,757.- 
14, as follows: Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, 
Wash., $337,447,957.86; Douglas Aircraft Co. , Santa 
Burbank, Calif., $147,790,500.00; Bell Aircraft 
Corp. , Buffalo, N.Y. , $75,218,384.40; Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif., $18,411,812.20; 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc. , Downey, Calif . , $14,518,707.- 
60; BeechAircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans., $12,610,- 
125.00; Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., $12,- 
043,865.47, and North American Aviation, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas, $6,980,612.76 

Figuring in the award of contracts totalling the 
sum of $42,475,383.47 for aircraft engines and 
spare parts were seven aircraft engine manufactur- 
ers, the largest award ($19,2618,820.36) going to 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N.J. 

New Construction Projects 

A step in the direction of establishing a new 
Air Corps repair depyot was made with the selection 
of a site, eidbracing 2,400 acres, near Galena, 
Wash., seven miles west of Spokane. This depot 
will be under the control of the Maintenance Com- 
mand and will serve Air Force units in the North- 
west . 

The construction of additional facilities was 
authorized for the Twin-Engine Flying School at 
Midland, the Advanced Flying School at Victoria, 
both in Texas, and the Twin-Engine Flying School 
at Lemoore , Calif. Mission, Texas, will be the 
site of a single-engine advanced school, the con- 
tract for the necessary construction work thereat 
totalling $4,090,617.40. The school at Midland, 
which will accomnodate approximately 3,700 men, is 
expected to be completed by Deceirber 1, next. 

Basic instead of advanced flying training will 
be given at the school at Lemoore, and the addi- 
tional construction work is designed to take care 
of 630 aviation cadets. 

A contract was awarded for the construction of 
Tullahoma Air Field at Caiq> Forrest, Tenn. , for the 
use of the 128th Observation Squadron, and a 
weather station was authorized for the Army Air 
Forces at pine Camp, N. Y. For the training of 
the personnel at the Army Air Base at Bangor, Me., 
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a tract of land, endbracing some 6,582 acres, was 
secured for use as a boiobing range, also for flex- 
ible gunnery ground training, smoke dispersion 
training and the firing of fixed guns on airplanes. 
Training 

Sixteen army pilots from eight Latin-American 
countries began a refresher course at the Basic 
Flying School at Randolph Field , Texas. 

A new phase of military aviation training was 
launched on Septeober 6th with the opening at Max- 
well Field, Ala., of the first Air Corps Replace- 
ment Center, where aviation cadets are to be pro- 
cessed and taught the fundamentals of soldiering 
before entering flying schools. 

The Replacement Center at the headquarters of the 
Southeast Air Corps Training Center, Maxwell Fie Id, 
is the first of three such centers projected in the 
United States. A similar project is planned for 
the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Center at Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, and at the West Coast Air Corps 
Training Center at Moffett Field, Calif. 

The new innovation is designed to familiarize 
aviation cadets with the many aspects of soldier- 
ing before they are subjected to the flying course, 
in order to relieve them of the task of trying to 
assimilate too many things at once. Past experi- 
ence, officers stated, had proven that a program 
which "threw too many things at the cadet at once* 
caused an abnormal physical strain which caused a 
large percentage of rookies to "wash out.* 

This processing phase is in addition to the 
routine course which gives the cadet ten weeks of 
training each in elementary, basic and advanced 
flying. 

National Guard Squadrons 

Five National Guard Observation squadrons were 
inducted into the Federal service from Septenber 1 
to October 1, under authority granted by an Execu- 
tive Order issued May 17, 1941. 

The five squadrons are the 121st of the District 
of Colunfcia, the 122nd of Louisiana, the 123rd of 
OregMi, the 124th of Iowa and the 128th of Georgia. 
Induction of these five squadrons leave* two of 
those included in the Executive Order, above men- 
tioned, still to be called up, namely, the 125th 
of Oklahoma and the 127th of Kansas. 

New Organizations Created 
The past month marked the organization of a con- 
siderable nuniier of new organizations to augment 
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the rapidly expanding strength of the Army Air 
Forces. Sixteen new tinits were formed onSepteni>er 
1, and placed on the active list. All of these 
units are Headquarters and Headquarters Squadrons, 
five of them pertaining to the First to the Fifth 
Support Commands, inclusive, and the remaining 
eleven to the Twenty-sixth, Fifty-ninth, and the 
Sixty-f if th to the Seventy-third , inclusive, Obser- 
vation Groups. At the same time, the Headquarters 
and Headquarters Squadrons of the Seventh Pursuit 
Wing, the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth and 
Twentieth Bonbardment Wings were placed on the in- 
active list. 

Twenty-eight new units were formed at nine Air 
Corps stations, 26 being school squadrons and the 
remaining two materiel squadrons (special). Five 
more school squadrons, the 555th to 559th, inclu- 
sive, were called into active service on September 
1 at the Advanced Flying School at Albany, Ga . 

A number of new units of other branches of the 
Army were constituted by the War Department for 
duty at Air Corps stations, these including 20 Ord- 
nance companies and detachments to work with the 
Army Air Forces; five Ordnance Service Companies 
to be Stat ioned at Chanute , Maxwell, Kandolph, Mof - 
fett and Wright Fields, respectively; nine Signal 
Service Companies, one each to be stationed at the 
five fields just mentioned arri the remaining four 
to be allotted to the First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Air Forces, respectively; arri 22 detachments 
of Signal Service Companies to work with Army Air 
Corps schools. 

Changes Of Station 

Constituted August 30, 1941, at Westover Field, 
Mass., the Ninety-fourth Air Base Group, compris- 
ing the Hqrs. and Hqrs, Squadron and the 311th Ma- 
teriel Squadron, will be moved in the near future 
to Presque Isle, Maine, where the Group will be 
utilized for the Ferrying Service Command. 

Nine Air Corps units were designated for trans- 
fer from the Basic Flying School at Cochran Field, 
Macon, Ga . , to the Basic Flying School at Shaw 
Field, Sumter, S.C. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, is the new station of the Hqrs. 
and Hqrs. Squadron, Air Corps Technical Training 
Comnand, formerly stationed At Chanute Field, Ran- 
toul. 111. 

War Department orders were recently issued for 
the transfer of 26 Air Corps and Air Forces units 
to other stations, included among which were 20 
School squadrons - units which play a vital part 
in the training program of the vastly expanding 
personnel of this branch of the service. 

The 57th Pursuit Group (Interceptor) was trans- 
ferred from Mitchel Field, N.Y. , to Windsor Locks, 
Conn., and three air base groups, the 50th from 
Maxwell Field, Ala., and the 69th and 70th from 
Chanute Field, 111., were transferred to Baton 
Rouge, La.; Biloxi, Miss., and Wichita Falls, Tex., 



respectively. Also transferred to Biloxi were the 
310th School Squadron from Chanute Field, and the 
Hqrs. and Hqrs. Squadron and the 301st to the 309th 
School Squadrons, inclusive, fromScott Field, 111. 

To Wichita Falls, Texas, were transferred the 
Hqrs. and Hqrs. Squadrons and the 311th to the 319th 
School Squadrons, inclusive, froraLowry Field , Colo. 

Between October 1 and Decenfcer 1, 1941, 42 Air 
Corps units, of which four are stationed at Las 
Vegas, Nevada, and the remainder at various Air 
Corps fields inCalifornia (Mather, Mof fett, Stock- 
ton, Gardner and Bakersf ie Id) , are to be transfer- 
red, as facilities became available, to new perman- 
ent stations. Thirteen units are slated for sta- 
tion at Victorville, two at Santa Ana, seven at 
Merced, ten at Lemoore , all in California, and ten 
at Higley, Ariz. 

• 

Several months ago, air-minded college students, 
anxious to join Uncle Sam's rapidly expanding air 
force but desirous of receiving their training as 
a unit identified with their college, formed such 
units at the close of the 1941 spring term and re- 
ceived their primary flying training at various 
civilian elementary flying schools. Two units were 
organized at Texas A. & M. College and one each at 
the Virginia Military Institute, Washington and 
Lee, Baylor and Pittsburgh Universities. These 
students completed their 10 weeks' primary train- 
ing on Septenfaer 23 and were transferred to basic 
flying schools. The men from Baylor and Washing- 
ton and Lee resumed their training at San Angelo, 
Texas, and those from the three other institutions 
at the 'West Point of the Air" - Randolph Field, 
Texas . 

The Mississippi Institute of Aeronaut ics at Jack- 
son, Miss., one of the civilian elementary flying 
schools under the Southeast Air Corps Training Cen- 
ter, conpleted its first year of operation without 
a serious accident and with no injury to pilot or 
ground crew personnel. In the seven classes which 
have been graduated from this school up to Septem- 
ber 12, 1941, 275 of the total enrollment of 514 
Aviat ion Cadets were transferred to basic flying 
schools , or 54%. 

• 

The Air Corps Board, which has functioned at 
Maxwell Field, Ala., for a good many years, was 
recently moved to Eglin Field, Valparaiso, Fla. 

This board, the only one of its kind in the Army 
Air Forces, was created for the purpose of acting 
on such tactical and technical problems as may be 
(Continued on Page 34, Col. 2) 
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Your Lite Insurance 

SELF PROTECTION FOR AIR FORCES PERSONNEL 



By Major Waddcll F. Smith 




TIE Service Extension Act of 1941 was signed by 
the President and became a law August 18. This 
law gave the President author ity toextend the per- 
iods of service of all military classes for periods 
not to exceed 18 months. 

Section 3 of the act authorizes certain military 
classes whose periods of service are extended by the 
President, and who failed to apply for National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance or the full amount of insurance 
within 120 days of date of original induction into 
service, to apply for now and obtain the insurance 
without physical examination. The Act allows 120 
days from siggning or until December 16, 1941 within 
irttich time application must be made. 

By this authority those who failed toapply orig- 
inally for National Service Life Insurance or for 
the full $10,000 may now make application, provid- 
ed their periods of service are extended. 

Order Not All -Inclusive 

The President on August 21, 1941 issued an exec- 
utive order. Ihe executive order did not extend the 
periods of service of all military classes, there- 
fore, only the military classes whose service was 
extended by the order are authorized now to apply 
for National Service Life Insurance. 

This article is presented to inform all military 
classes of their ri^ts to insurance and not as an 
interpretation of the law affecting their periods 
of military service. 

Some military classes are not entitled to apply 
for National Service Life Insurance in the current 
120 day period from August 18 toDecember 16, 1941, 
therefore, it is vitally important that all indi- 
viduals concerned be certain of their exact mili- 
tary duty status. 

Each military class will be taken up separately 

and their rights toapply for National Service Life 
Insurance during the current period set out. 
Regular Amor 

OFFXCEBS. No provision was made for regular offi- 
cers in the United States Army inasmuch as it was 
not necessary by law to extend the periods of ser- 
vice of regular officers. 

ENLISTED MEN. No provision was made for enlisted 
men in the regular army. The additional opportuni- 
ty toapply for insurance within 120 days of August 
18 was intended to be extended only to the emergency 
forces. Ehlisted men in the regular arny, however, 
are entitled to apply for National Service Life 
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Insurance within 120 days of reenlistment without 
examination. If the current enlistment ahould be 
continued or extended, then application may be made 
within 120 days of such continuance or extension 
but subject to physical examination. 

AVIATICM CADETS and AVIATION STODENTS. Special 
legislation enacted June 3, 1941 provided that all 
aviation cadets and aviation students shall be is- 
sued $10,000.00 or National Service Life Insurance, 
the premiums thereon being paid by the Government 
for the cadets and students. All classes of avia- 
tion cadets, assigned topilot training, or as bcm- 
bardiers or navigators, or to photography, engineer- 
ing, armament, meteorology, or communications are 
included and the premiums therefor paid by the Gov- 
ernment during training. Aviation cadets and avia- 
tion students are entitled either upon graduation 
or discharge from such status to continue their in- 
surance fay paying the premiums themselves. 

Due to the foregoing, aviation cadets and avia- 
tion students are in no way concerned with the pre- 
sent period in which certain military classes may 
apply for insurance. 

All aviation cadets and aviation students should 
familiarize themselves with War Department Circular 
no. 132, July 8, 1941, which may be found in any 

headquarters . 

Reserve Officers On Extended Active Duty 

AIR CORPS RESERVE C^ICERS. All such officers now 
on duty should examine their orders. If they were 
originally ordered to active duty under authority of 
public No. 18, 76th Congress, passedApril 3, 1939, 
and extension of active duty if any, authorized un- 
der the same Act, then such officers are not en- 
titled toapply for National Service Life Insurance 
during the 120 day period from August 18, 1941. Ihe 
periods of service of Air Corps Reserve Officers on 
duty under authority of public No. 18 may be ex- 
tended by authority of that law for periods up to 
a total of seven years. 

As there was no necess ity , the executive order of 
the President, which extended the periods of mili- 
tary service of various classes, as authorized by 
the Service Extension Act of 1941, did not extend 
the periods of service of such Air Corps Reserve 
officers. Inasmuch as the executive order did not 
make such extensions, therefore the current 120 day 
period for making application for insurance does not 
apply to such reserve officers. 

It must be remembered, however, that the already 
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existing law entitles any reserve officer to a new 
120 day period within irfiich to apply for National 
Service Life Insurance, said period conmencing as 
of the date on which reordered to active duty or 
the present tour is continued or extended. Upon 
being reordered wi th an intervening separation from 
service, application for the insurance is not sub- 
ject to physical examination. If the present tour 
of duty is continued or extended, then a satisfact- 
ory physical examination must accompany the exami- 
nation. 

RESERVE OFFICERS, GENERAL. The reserve officers 
of all arms, branches, and services that are now on 
duty, excluding all but a limited number of Air 
Corps Reserve officers and a limited number of res- 
erve officers of other branches, have been ordered 
to active duty under authority of Public No. 96, 
76th Congress, passed August 27, 1940. The insur- 
ance provision in the Service Extension Act of 1941 
extends to all such officers on active duty a new 
opportunity to apply for National Service Life In- 
surance within 120 days of August 18, 1941, subject 
to the following limitation. Only such reserve 
officers may apply whose current period of active 
duty expires within said 120 days and whose active 
duty is continued or extended within said 120-day 
period. Applications also must be made within the 
120 day period. 

National Quard In Federal Service 
Selective Service Enrollees Now In Service 

Regular Army Reserve 
Bnlisted Reserve Corps In Federal Service 

Ihe periods of service of all ot the above military 
classes were extended by executive order by virtue 
of authority granted to the President in the Service 
Extension Act of 1941. 

Althou^ provision ismade in the executive order 
for blanket extension of all of the above classes 
of military personnel, the executive order author- 
izes the Secretary of War to release from active, 
service such persons or units as may be released 
without impairment to the interests of national de- 
fense, the releases to be effected upon completion 
ot theoriginal twelve months of training and service . 

The Service Extension ^ct (approved August 18, 
1941) granted toall military classes whose periods 
of service, training, active duty, etc. wereextend- 
ed under authority of the aforementioned law, anew 
opportunity to apply for and obtain National Service 
Life Insurance. Therefore, theNational Gbard, Sel- 
ective Service, Regular Army Reserve and Enlisted 
Reserve Corps all are eligible to apply within 120 
days of August 18, 1941, and no physical examination 
is necessary. 

Individuals who may have previously applied for 
less than $10,000.00 insurance may in this present 
120 day period apply for any additional amount, 
provided the total amount held will not exceed 
$10,000.00. 

The four above mentioned classes of military per- 



sonnel are entitled to apply for insurance under 
this provision even though their periods of service 
may not actually be extended at the completion of 
the current year of training or service. It is 
necessary, however, that application be made while 
still in active service and on or before December 
16, 1941, the end of the 120 -day period. 

In addition to the privilege of applying within 
120 days of August 18, 1941 without physical exam- 
ination, all personnel of the four above mentioned 
classes whose periods of service, training, or act- 
ive duty are extended upon completion of present 
period of service, training, or active duty, are 
entitled to apply for National Service Life Insur- 
ance within 120 days of such extension, but subject 
to satisfactory physical evidence of insurability. 
Also any individuals in these four classes, who may 
be mustered out of service or relieved from active 
duty and who may subsequently be ordered back into 
active service, are entitled to a new 120 day per- 
iod within which time application may be made for 
National Service Life Insurance. The 120 days per- 
iod begins on the date of reentry into the service 
and no physical examination is required. 

Retired Officers And Enlisted Men 

RETIRED OFFICERS. Inasmuch as retired officers vt\o 
have been ordered back into the service are not or- 
dered for any limited period of service, it was not 
necessary to extend their periods of military ser- 
vice, therefore, they are not eligible to apply for 
National Service Life Insurance in the 120 day per- 
iod to December 16. All suchofficers are, however, 
eligible to apply for National Service Life Insur- 
ance without examination within 120 days of date on 
which originally ordered back into service. 

RETIRH) ENLISTED MEN. Tlie Service Extension Act 
authorized the President to extend the periods of 
service of retired enlisted men who are ordered 
back into active service. The President did by 
executive order extend such periods of service, 
therefore, retired enlisted men now in active ser- 
vice are entitled to apply for National Service 
Life Insurance without examination during the 120 
day period commencing August 18, 1941 and expiring 
December 10, 1941. 

^e Year Enlistments 
(Amy Of The United States) 

The President's executive order didnot extend or 
continue the periods of service of the above one- 
year enlistments. As these classes of military 
service were not extended, noadditional opportunity 
to apply foj- National Service Life Insurance is 
appl i cable. 

General Remarks 

War Department Circular No. 192, issued September 
16, 1941, which may be found in any headquarters, 
furnishes information as to the rights of military 
personnel to this new 120-day period for obtaining 
insurance. It also sets out instructions for mak- 
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ing the application. It is highly iniportnnt titnt 
the appl ica t ion be compl e ted in ncrordance with the 
instructions in the circular. 

Any individuals who may be in doubt .ibout their 
military status and rights to apply for National 
Service Life Insurance should make application be- 
fore December 16, being careful to comply fully 
with all instructions contained in War Department 
Circular No. 192. Tfiose applicants then determined 
to be ineligible by the Veterans Administration 
will be declined. 

The value of National Service Life Insurance and 
the importance of its being applied for by all mil- 
itary classes cannot be stressed too much. No 
charge is made nt'..T'iist the premium deposits of the 
insured to cover administration cost. The entire 
expense of adinini st rat ion and overliead of National 
Service Lift" Insurance is paid out of general ap- 
propriations for the Veterans Administ ration. When- 
ever a death claim i .s paid and the cause of death 
is attritxjtable to tlie extra hazards of the service 
either in line of peace or war, the claim is paid 
out of a separate appropriated fund and no such 
claims are paid out of the premiums deposited by 
the insured. 

Pay your premiums by deduction monthly fiom your 
pay. (War Department A. GO Form No. 29 3). Al- 
though it is permissible to pay premiuins monthly, 
quarterly, semi annua I Iv , or annually \yy check or 
money order, liMltui i o. : f . oin pay s>.ii(st. .Vhen 
Once the deiluotion I i .>i.i j/.iy is proper ly coiiuiienced 
then the insurance is sure to be kept in force. 
Many situations may arise in times of emergency 
which may separate a man from contact witli his jier- 
sonal business affairs, c.-iusinf temporary inatten- 
tion to premiums fallingdue. The insurance, there- 
fore, might lapse when it is needed the most unless 
premiums are .leducfe i i i -im ,i.iv 

All present holders of National Service Life In- 
surance should give thought to converting their in- 
surance. Conversion is permitted any time after 
one year ni^d before expiration of the S year term. 
Rates and descriptions of the converted policy 
forms are contained in War Department Circular No. 
149, issued December 10. 1940. Tliis circular may 
be found in any hea<tqua r t e r s . National Service 
Life Insurance is not only unexcelled protection 
\irttile in service, Ixjt is of such superior permanent 
value that all holciers should plan on converting 
sooner or later so that they may continue fo have 
the benefit of the insurance throughout life. 



Blanket pennissiou for r.\dio stations to hroad- 
cast without restriction the familiar song, "The 
Anny Air Corps, " was given recently by the American 
Society of Coeipc.se rs , Authors and Publishers. Pro- 
visions of the agreement are that the song, com- 
posed by f>obert Crawford, may be played at any 
time during the emergency. 
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CIVIL LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 

S impl i f ication of the procedure for obtaining civil 
pilot licenses has been effected for military pi- 
lots, acoiding to recent announcements by the Civ- 
il Aeronautics Administration and the Air Corps 
Training andOperations Division. The changes were 
brought about at least partly through the efforts 
of Lt. Col. David Grant of the Air Corps Medical 
Division .-ind Lt. Col. C. L. Bissell of the War 
Plans Division. 

Under the new procedure military pilots may ob- 
tain an initial or renewal certificate simply by 
filing a statement from higher authority that they 
are currently on flying status, and a statement 
from operations personnel showing types, weights, 
and horsepower of aircraft piloted, and the hours 
in each. There is no expense attached if the ne- 
cessity of a physical examination is avoided. 

Ihe application method is part of a general sim- 
plification of the system used by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in the rating of pilots. 
The new system is based on the type, class, and 
horsi-fiower of the aircraft rather than on the type, 
weight, and classification of the engine, a method 
whicli has demonstrated numerous inconsistencies in 
the past. 

•Unconventional" Type Listed 

The revised C.A.A. regulations divide aircraft 
into the following types: airplanes, nutogiros, 
gliders, and 1 i gh ter - than - a i r . Individual ratings 
must heohtaineti in each type. Airplane pilots are 
further rated according to classes of airplanes and 
horsepower. Airplane classes are single-engine, 
land; single-engine, sea; multi-engine, land; mul- 
ti-engine, sea: and "conventional." 

Horsepower ratings are based on a range which is 
50 percent less to 50 percent greater than the rated 
horsefiower of the airplane inwhich the pilot demon- 
strates competence. The only exception to this rule 
is in the class of airplanes having less than 80 
horsepower, w+iich are considered as a group. Be- 
cause of this "80 horsepower group" provi s ion a 
pilot demonstrating competence in a 60 horsepower 
ship is licensed for operation of airplanes ranging 
from a to 80 horsepower, but not fromSO to 90, such 
MS mi^'ht normally be expected under the SO percent 
rule. Likewise, competence at 100 horsepower rat«s 
the pilot only for 80 to ISO horsejK)wer, not 50 to 
1 .SO . 

Another of the new regulations provides that a 
pilot wlio Ixrcomes eligible for two separated horse- 
power r.-inges is also made eligible for all inter- 
mediate horsepowers. This means that the pilot is 
rated from the lowest to the highest horsepower ap- 
plicable, and is licensed to operate all planes of 
the same class between these two limits. 



NANEITVERS . . . (Continued From Page 4) 
including 315 combat aircraft and 132 observation 
airplanes. Of the combat types, there were 39 
medium bombers, 44 light bombers, 36 Navy dive 
b cube rs , 36 Navy fighters and 160 pursuit airplanes. 
Personnel strength totaled 7,946, including all 
service personnel, with a ccnmissioned strength of 
976 officers. 

Personnel and materiel strength of the Second 
Air Task Force was almost equal to that of the 
Third Air Task Force. 

Missions involving various numbers of combat 
aircraft, from one to as many as 80 in a single 
mission, were flown. 

Although the maneuvers were planned with an eye 
to the utmost possible realism, there were some 
inescapable artificial situations. Ihere were in- 
sufficient airdromes in the maneuver area and 
vicinity and two fields, one at Camp Beauregard and 
one at Natchitoches, were located along the border 
between the hostile armies and were declared "neu- 
tral, "being used even when in the hands of the 
enemy. Ihey were not subject to hostile attack, 
as were all other airfields within the maneuver 
area. 

Another artificial situation, deliberately cre- 
ated, permitted the Red Second Army to concentrate 
adjacent to the international boundary--the Red 
River- -while the Blue Third Army was restrained 
some 50-60 miles to the south. This permitted the 
Reds to invade Blue territory without necessity of 
forcing a river crossing in early stages of the 
maneuvers. This greatly offset the power of the 
Blue aviation, which under normal conditions might 
have held the Reds north of the Red River for many 
days, even in the absence of Blue ground support. 

Bad Weather 

Both phases of the maneuver opened under extreme- 
ly bad weather conditions. Just prior to the open- 
ing of each phase, a sub-tropical hurricane, fol- 
lowing erratic courses across the Qulf of Mexico, 
became so threatening that the greater part of the 
Blue aviation was moved out of the maneuver area 
into Alabama, Mississippi and Texas. Aviation, 
during both phases, operated initially under handi- 
caps of turbulent winds, badly unsettled weather 
conditions and soft, muddy landing fields. 

A typical day's activities by the Third Air Task 
Force resulted in the theoretical expenditure of 
the following ordnance: 81 500-lb. demolition 
bcfflbs, 354 100-lb. demolition bombs, 140,000 .50 
caliber aBogunition and 162,000 .30 caliber anmuni - 
tion. 

TWo attacks were made by parachute troops, which 
were assigned first to the Blue Army and then to 
the Red forces. The two attacks were made by Com- 
pany A, Five Hundred and Second Parachute Battalion. 
The first attack, made against the Reds in the 
vicinity of Clarence, Louisiana, was tactically the 
more successful of the two. The first tactical 



para<hute attack made byUhited States Army troops, 
this assault came as a complete surprise and had a 
paralyzing effect on vital Red operations in the 
critical center area of the Red lines. Thirteen 
transport planes of the C-33, C-39 and C-SO types 
were used, each carrying 12 to 14 soldiers and 
ccmplete fitting equipment, which also was dropped 
by parachute. This equipoient included .30 caliber 
machine guns, 60-millimeter mortars, .45 caliber 
sub-machine guns, .30 caliber rifles and enough 
ansminition for a full day's fitting. Each man 
carried a pistol and two hand grenades as he 
dropped. Strong Blue Pursuit support was 'provided 
and an abortive Red air attack on the paratroops 
was beaten off. 

Air Opa rat ions Increase 

As the weather cleared, the intensity and scale 
of the air operations increased. As an example of 
the intensity of the Blue aerial assault, it may 
be noted that in the two hours between 11 a.m. and 
1 p.m. September 18, the Blue warplanes expended 
280,630 rounds of .30 caliber ammunition, 238,830 
rounds of .50 caliber ammunition, 937 37 -millimeter 
airplane cannon shells, 834 100-pound demolition 
bombs, 131 500 -pound demolition bombs and 214 recog- 
nition signals. 

A recapitulation of aircraft ampninition expendi- 
tures by Blue Aviation during the five days' oper- 
ations of the first phase shows a total of 4,920 
100-pound demolition bombs; 514 300-pound demoli- 
tion bombs; 725 500 -pound demolition bombs; 12 
1,000-pound demolition bombs; 2,181,000 rounds of 
.30 caliber armor-piercing and tracer araounition; 
1,356,000 rounds of .50 caliber armor -piercing and 
tracer ammunition and 3, 000 rounds of 37 -millimeter 
high -explosive airplane cannon shells, or a total 
expenditure of 1,025 tons of aircraft ammunition. 

The resupply of airdromes by Army Depots during 
the five days involved movement of 871 tons of 
anmunition. This work required the services of 
438 trucks and of 1,797 men to load trucks and 
1,040 men tounload trucks. Resupply was completed 
every nit^t under cover of darkness. 

The name 'Task Force" given to the air units 
participating in these maneuvers is highly appro- 
priate. The Air Task Force has been charged with 
the responsibility of furnishing air support to 
the Anny, not in the strategic sense that a bomber 
coDinand might demolish factories or railroads far 
in the enemy interior, but to furnish the identical 
type of support that German panzer and motorized 
columns receive from their Stukas and that the Al- 
lies did not receive from their aviation during 
the brief battle of France. 

This support may be visualized as being a prompt 
application of air power to remove obstacles or 
resistance preventing ground forces from gaining 
their objectives. 
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PUBLISHER OFFERS PRIZES 



for Air at the American Embassy in Paris, Military 
Attache at Paris , and Second Corps Area Air Officer. 
He also organized and for a time commanded the Air 
Corps Training Center at San Antonio, Texas. At 
present General Lahm is Air Officer for the First 
Army, with headquarters at Governors Island, New 
York. 

Served With Cavalry 

General Lahm's career in the Cavalry was just as 
active as his later career in the Air Service and 
the Air Corps. He served with the Cavalry in Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama, and the Philippine Islands, and 
participated in actions against bandits along the 
Mexican border. He remained in the Cavalry until 
1916, when he was appointed Secretary of the Avia- 
tion School at San Diego, California. 

Especially appropriate in the case of General 

Lahm is the citation which went with the award of 

his Distinguished Service Medal: 
» 

"For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
services. A balloon pilot of marked ability and 
scientific attainments, he rendered valuable ser- 
vices to the American Expeditionary Forces by his 
untiring devotion to the innumerable problems 
which faced theAir Service during its organization 
in France. His broad experience in aeronautics 
played an important part in the formulation of 
policies of the Air Service and was reflected in 
its successes during the St. Mihiel offensive and 
subsequent ly in the operations of the Second Army." 




DISCHARGES FOR ENLISTED MEN 

Release by the Air Forces of selectees over 28 

years of age, and of both selectees and three-year 
men who desire dependency and similar discharges 
has been authorized by the Air Staff and the Ad- 
jutant General. 

Under instructions issued by the Air Staff these 
releases will not exceed IS per cent, of the au- 
thorized strength of any organization affected. 

It is expected that relatively few men will be 
released by the Air Forces under the new policy be- 
cause of current promotion opportunities and be- 
cause most selectees assigned to the Air Forces 
reached their stations during the past two months. 
Of this group few have completed their one -year 
enlisl nent and few are over 28 years of age. 

It is also believed that very few regular enlisted 
men will request discharges upon the completion of 
their three-year enlistments because promotion op- 
portunities are so good at the present time. 
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A $2,500 contest among aviators commercial, 

military and naval for the best autobiographical 

booklength manuscript has been announced by Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 'in the belief that there are few 
subjects as interesting and unhackneyed as that of 
flying." Any Army Air Forces officer or enlisted 
pilot is eligible to submit n manuscript. 

'I am looking for an authentic book of flying ex- 
periences, " Mr. Knopf writes. ' It need not take the 
rigid form of a conventional autobiography al- 
though it may do so if the writer feels that his 
story fits that pattern better than the less formal 
one of a volume of reminiscences. Above all, how- 
ever, it must be true- -even, in so far as practi- 
cable, verifiable and it must be interesting 

that is, in style as well as substance clear, un- 
technical and provocative enough toappeal toa wide 
general public. " 

All manuscripts should be submitted to Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 347 Madison Avenue, NewYork city, w^io 
shall be exclusive agents for both the authors and 
the publisher, and should be postmarked not later 
than June 30, 1942. Only typewritten manuscripts, 
double- spaced and not less than 80,000 nor more than 
150,000 words long, will be considered. Flirther 
details may be obtained from Curtis Brown. 




ENLARGED BLUEPRINT PLANT 

The Air Corps blueprinting' plant--largest in the 
world- -was placed on a 24-iiOur operating basis 
late last month in order to meet the ever- increas- 
ing needs of the Air Forces expansion program. 

The blueprinting establishment, part of the 
Drafting and Records Branch at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, will turn out more than 3,000,000 blue- 
prints monthly under the new schedule. Ordinary 
peacetime production is approximately 25 000 
monthly. 

For the construction and maintenance of an aver- 
age medium-sized bomber approximately 14,000 blue- 
prints are needed. These show in detail every 
part and every installation in an airplane all the 
way down to the smallest rivet. 

Blueprints are used for the procurement of air- 
plane accessories and spare parts, for the main- 
tenance of planes and for all equipment needed for 
the proper operation of tactical units in the 
field. For these purposes they are sent to all 
Air Corps depots and fields by the Wright Field 
branch. 

The Drafting and Records Branch occupies a total 
of 38,400 square feet in the Administration Building 
at Wrigjit Field, and employs 425 people. 



TRAFFIC . . • rContinued From Page 13) 
Board. 

Training activities and acrobatics will be per- 
mitted within the limits of the airways outside 
the four mile Range Approach Channel. However, no 
acrobatics will be permitted within the four mile 
channel or within the three mile airport control 
zone and all flight maneuvers outside the Range 
Approach Channel , but within a ten mile radius 
from the center of the control airport, unless on 
an ajjproved flight plan, shall be performed in a 
manner and over an area prescribed by the Regional 
CAA Manager after joint consultation with all avi- 
ation interests concerned, and after approval by 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. This pro- 
cedure contemplates no changes in existing regula- 
tions for flight plan procedure or flight within 
control zones. 

Unless on an approved flight plan, all aircraft 

crossing or entering the Range Approach Chan ne 1 
must do so at an altitude of less than 1,500 feet 
above the ground. All altitudes above 1,500 feet 
above the surface of the earth and below 17,000 
feet sea-level over the Range Approach Channel are 
reserved for aircraft approaching, departing from, 
or passing over, the control airport. 

Careful and intelligent planning of our airport 
and airway systems are the only sure means of pre- 
venting costly and dangerous air traffic complica- 
tions in the future. 



BEAUFIGHTER . . . (Continued From Page 26) 

radio, gun firing, fire extinguishers and other 
electrical equipment. The wireless installation 
is mounted on the port side in the fuselage be- 
tween the centre plane spars, and comprises a trans- 
mitter and receiver, operated by the pilot by means 
of remote controls. Intercomnunication telephones 
between the pilot and observer are provided. Navi- 
gation, identification and formation-keeping lights 
are controlled by a signaling switct>box on the 
starboard side of the cockpit, which provides for 
independent Or simultaneous use of the upward and 
downward lamps, either through a telegraphic key 
for Morse or, alternatively, a steady illumination. 
Intercomnunication signaling between the pilot and 
the observer is provided by a buzzer and a white 
li^t on the observer's instrument panel in the 
rear fuselage, operated by a push-button on the 
pilot's instrument panel. The observer can also 
operate a lamp on the instrument panel to attract 
the attention of the pilot. The gyros of turn and 
bank indicators and the artificial horizon are 
driven fayone of two vacuum pumps, irfiich are fitted 
to each engine. In the event of the failure of one 
pump the other can be selected bymeans of a change- 
over control on the port side of the instrument 
panel. The vacuum available is shown on a gauge 
beside this control. Compressor and cylinder are 



REVIEW ... (Continued From Page 28) 
submitted to it by the Chief of the Air Corps or 
such as it may originate in tne course of experi- 
ments; also to test and evaluate new equipment, 
means and devices des igned to inqirove the efficien- 
cy of the Army Air Corps. 

• 

Acquisition of two large tracts for use by the 
Army Air Forces was authorized by the War Depart- 
ment last month. The largest, comprising 6,582 
acres, will serve as a bombing range and a gunnery 
and smoke dispersion training area for the air 
base at Bangor, Maine. The other will consist of 
260 acres and will be used for the establishment 
of a fourth echelon base motor shop at Stockton, 
California. 



Scott Field, the 2,500.acre Air Corps Radio 
Training School station atBelleville, 111., is in- 
cluded in the list of Army posts, camps and sta- 
tions designated as permanent installations, and 
will be maintained subsequent to the present emer- 
gency for a period of 20 years or more. 

This decision was given by the War Department 
recently tothe Defense Housing Coordinator in con- 
nection with a recent investigation concerning 
housing conditions in Belleville and surrounding 
comoiunity. 

Scott Field at present provides facilities for a 
radio school, an Air Corps Technical School, and 
attached personnel of approximately 10,000. A new 
school area to house some 6,000 additional person- 
nel will be occupied on Noveniier 1st, next. Plans 
provide for the training of 20,000 radio operators 
yearly, 400 to be graduated each week. 



Recently added to the growing number of flying 
training schools under the Air Corps expansion 
program were one advanced school at Mission, Texas; 
three basic schools at Waco and Shernan, Texas, and 
Enid, Okla., all under the Gulf Coast Air Corps 
Training Center, and one basic school at Merced, 
Calif., under the West Coast Air Corps Training 
Center . 

The Advanced Flying School at Lemoore, Calif., 
was redesignated as a basic flying school, and the 
Basic Flying School at Hig ley, Ariz., as an advanc- 
ed flying school. 



designed to operate at a pressure of 450 Ib./sq. 
in. After passing the reducing valves it is 220 
Ib./sq. in. Ihe differentially-operated n^eel 
brakes are also operated pneumatically. 

Condensed from FLIGHT 
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THE COVER 

The photograph of the aerial gunner on the cover of the October issue was 
made by Rudy Arnold, the well-known aerial photographer. Through an error, 
proper credit was not given Mr. Arnold in that issue. The oversight is re* 
gretted. 
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THE BACK COVER 

The pursuit plane on the back cover is the Bell P-39, known generally as the 
Airacobra. One of the most easily identified of our fighters, it is character- 
ized by a decidedly long, pointed nose; slightly sweptback, tapered low wing 
and large, hunqied cockpit cover. 



A Resame of Developments 

The Chief Outlines Onr Progress 

By MaJ. Gen. H. H. Arnold 

GUef of tbe Army Air Forces 




BEFCRB the expansion the Air Corps had roughly 
2,000 officers, including reserve officers and 
those detailed from other branches of the army, 
and 20,000 enlisted men, at a time wiwn the German 
Luftwaffe was training an air giant of 1,000.000 
officers and men. 

We had one small-output training center, com- 
posed of Randolph and Kelly Fields at San Antonio, 
Texas, which graduated three classes a year-- 
usually of less than 100 pilots in each class. 
Rirthermore, the blight of too little funds over a 
period of too OMny years had reflected itself in 
all our conbat airplanes. 

In pursuit, we had an experimental order for 13 
Curtlss P-40's, a first class fighter; however, 
most of our squadrons were flying obsolescent 
types whose fire-power of one .30 and one .50 cal- 
iber machine gun each was a pin-prick. 

In boobardment, we had the first models of what 
has since proved to be the most outstanding bonber 
in the world--the B-17. Today, England and other 
countries are pleading with ever increasing fervor 
for any of that type they can get, from one up to 
1,000. But we had only 13 of them. 

B.lS'a Easy To Hit 

The bulk of our bombardment squadrons were 
equipped with B-18's, a sitting target for even 
the slowest of our pursuit planes, and under- 
powered and slow. They were duds on every count 
except training, where they were a life-saver. 

Frankly, pursuit had been allowed to drift in 
the doldrums , and in borabardment we had a 100 per 
cent, surplus of a type we could use only for 
training and a 99 per cent, shortage of the B-17 
type we needed. 

We had about 1,000 codbat type airplanes, com- 
pared with thousands today a total built 

up in spite of heavy diversion of 
planes abroad. We had a handful 
of planes outside the Continental 
United States as against many hun- 
dreds in foreign service units to- 
day. 

We had less than 20,000 enlisted 
men as against more than 180,000 
today. We had two or three hundred 
aviation cadets as against the 
10,000 now in training. We had 
about 2,000 officers as against a 
present strength of nearly 17,000. 



Thia article is a slightly 
condensed reprint of a speech 
which General Arnold made to the 
United States Military Academy 
last month. It is carried here 
because it should be of even 
more interest to The Army Air 
Forces, as a report by him on 
developments in the expansion 
program, than it was to the West 
Pointers . It is the most author- 
itative resume so far released. 



We had practically no funds either for develop- 
ment or additional procurement, and there appeared 
to be no prospect of flesh and blood for the skel- 
eton of our air strength. On the part of some of 
our leaders there was a sad reluctance to admit 
that the airplane was here to stay. 

But the Commander-in-Chief in the White Bouse 
was not one of these. His recognition of our avi- 
ation deficiencies and his vision, expressed to us 
during the fall of 1938, were well ahead of pii>lic 
opinion. In January, 1939, after consultations 
with the President, we outlined to Congress his 
proposals to raise our Air Corps objective from 
2,320 planes, a dangerously deficient target which 
we had never been able to reach, to 5,500 air- 
planes and an objective of double our existing 
strength in officers and men. 

That plan appeared to be adequate at that time. 
But after the invasion of Poland in September, in 
which it was demonstrated to the world that air 
power packed a Sunday punch, it was clear that the 
goal for the Air Corps must be revised sharply up- 
ward- -at once. 

Congress passed supplemental appropriations dur- 
ing the next few months to augment the program. 
Here is how rapidly ideas and plans can change. 
In January, 1940, our Air Corps made an estimate 
of 1,200 planes required for our needs. That was 
pared dcwn by various agencies so that we appeared 
before Congress with a request for 496 planes. 
After arguing for two months, the House of Repre- 
sentatives reluctantly approved a total of 59. 
rhe Senate raised that nunber to 157. 

Appropriation Increased 

In May, the French Army broke in disorder, and 
we were given by Congress about $1,000,000,000 and 
over 4,000 planes. 

Alarmed by the German smash 
through the Low Countries into a 
winglesa France whose skies were 
bare of fighters, the President 
called a conference of defense lead- 
ers. The figure he dropped on us 
was a aashweight--SO,O0O airplanes 
a year. The Army had only 2,000 
airplanes and here was the Chief 
Executive talking about building to 
an annual product ion of 25 times that 
number. We believe it can be reach- 
ed, (over) 



THE AIR FORCES 

However, we didn't begin to thoot immediately 
toward a goal of 50,000 airplanes for the Air 
Corps, since the money the President had in mind 
did not provide for air bases, overhaul depots, 
housing, personnel or flight training facilities 
to balance the program. 

During 1940 and 1941, expansion was piled on ex- 
pansion like plywood until we are now embarked 
upon a program which calls for the training of 
30,000 pilots and 70,000 mechanics a year to man 
an organization which, if we meet our objective, 
will give us an ultimate strength of 41,000 offi- 
cers and 600,000 enlisted men, including auxiliary 
personnel from other branches of the Service--or 
over four times the atreiigth of the whole army a 
short t ime ago. 

Pilot Training Success From Start 

I am proud to be able to tell you that the pilot 
training program has been a bright spot from the 
beg'inning of the current effort, when we decided 
on a policy of letting contracts for elementary 
training to qualified civilian schools under Air 
Corps supervision. Since selection of the first 
nine in June, 1939, the plan has been a natural. 

At present we have 26 civilian schools giving 
primary training and three giving basic training. 
By June, 1942, there will be 41 primary schools, 
18 basic and 21 advanced schools turning out Air 
Corps pilots at the rate of 30,000 a year. In 
other words, we had two schools three years ago; 
next June we will have 80. But don't let that 
give you the idea that we've lowered the standard 
in order to turn out pilots like link sausages. 
The rate of elimination for failure to meet the 
standard of flying prof ic iency- -around 50 per 
cent. --is about as high as before. 

Although the course has been shortened from a 
year to 30 weeks* flight instruction, the new 
graduate receives better training than in the 
past. Me climbs into our newest and hottest 
equipment and brings it back right 'side up. (Nk>st 
of the time, anyway.) He reports directly from 
the advanced school into instructing or supervi- 
sory work at the civilian contract schools, and 
what he lacks in experience he is apparently mak- 
ing up in enthusiasm and hard work. 

Accident Rate Falling 

This has been reflected in the mean accident 
rate while the expansion has been under way, com- 
pared with the three years prior to the shortened 
training course. You would normally expect the 
rate to soom. Exactly the reverse has occurred. 
The rate has gone down and the trend is still 
down. This year the accident rate in basic train- 
ing has been half what it used to be and fatal 
accidents in advanced training have fallen off SO 
per cent. This in spite of the pressure under 
which we have had to operate. 
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The record is equally good for mechanic* and 

technicians, whom we are training in 14 civilian 
schools, besides the five schools under our Air 
Corps Technical Coomand, to help us reach the mark 
of 70,000 a year. Along with all this, we are 
training British pilots and navigators under a 
schedule which calls for 7,000 pilots and 1,000 
navigators to undergo training annually, and we 
are qualifying an adequate supply of bombardiers 
and navigators, on non-pilot status, for our own 
coobat crews. 

No one denies that we were short on types with 
which to go into mass production when this war 
broke out. As I've pointed out, we had the Cur- 
tiss P-40, and the Boeing B-17 and we were well 
fixed for trainers. 

Modifications were necessary in the P-40, and we 
have been incorporating them into our later pur- 
suit models--armor plate, leak-proof tanks, more 
rugged landing gear for unprepared fields, and, 
especially--greater fire power. The British like 
eight or more machine guns, preferably of unmixed 
calibers. By that I mean they favor all .50 cali- 
ber or all cannon rather than, say, a conbination 
of .50 's and .30's. In fact .30 caliber machine 
guns for fighters are on the way out. They lack 
the necessary sting. 

P-40 Rated As Trainer 

Hundreds of P-40's have been built and delivered 
to pilots in our squadrons and to the British, who 
have found them superior to the Hurricane . They 
have given an excellent account of themselves 
against the Luftwaffe in Egypt and have been 
adopted as standard equipment in the Near East , 
although we no longer rate the P-40 as better than 
a good pursuit trainer, because of its limitations 
in speed, ceiling and fire power. 

The B-17, even in its original form, represented 
a long head start over any of the heavy bonbers of 
foreign nations. The Air Corps' championing of 
this type has been amply vindicated, and has en- 
abled us to go into large production without 
drastic changes. The ceiling and speed have been 
well increased through the use of turbosuper- 
chargers; armor, leak-proof tanks, power -driven 
turrets and tailguns have been added to make them 
an even better fighting machine than they were. 

The first 20 B-17's operating with the R.A.F. 
have provided enlightening performance reports. 
Our performance data had been worked out only up 
to 25,000 feet, and within those limits the ship 
gave no trouble. But the British wanted to oper- 
ate them at 35,000 feet with a full load, which 
created plenty of new problems. To meet these 
difficulties, which come under the head of pio- 
neering, changes were made and the B-17's executed 
for some time successful day and night raids over 
Germany at 34,000 feet with virtual iomunity from 
enemy fighters and ground fire. {See page 4) 
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For the rest of our aircraft requirements, then, 
we had to enbark on an extensive and hazardous 
program of buying airplanes on paper, without the 
usual service testing. Bugs cropped up in the new 
ships, but such difficulties are not going to stop 
ua from procuring in ever increasing quantity the 
best fighting airplanes in existence. Make no 
mistake about that . 

In the pursuit category, we have reached the 
large production stage on our s ingle -engined Bell 
P-39, a type that has demonstrated it is a match 
for the Spitfire and Mesaerschmilt up to 16,000 
feet, and on our Lockheed P-38. Eclipsing both of 
these, however, is the new single«engine Repii>lic 
P-47B. 

In various stages of developoMnt are pursuit 
types which will make all current types look ob- 
solete. 

The Douglas A-20 series, a splendid light bodt>er 
and night fighter, has been rolling off the as- 
seirijly lines in shoals, and so has the Martin 
B-26, a mediuB bonber of outstanding speed and de- 
fensive armor and arnrnment. . 

The R.A.F. already has many of our four -engine 
Consolidated B-24 boateta. The B-24 is so maneu- 
verable, in spite of its size, that Coastal Com- 
mand has stuck four cannon in the nose, equipped 
it with anti-submarine devices and depth charges 
and used it as a fighter. New versions of the 
Consolidated and Boeing will have really startling 
performance . 

Materiel Division Producing 

An airplane is designed around its engine, so it 
has fallen on Wright Field to develop power plants 
of higher and higher output. And the Materiel 
Division at Wright Field, true to its tradition, 
has not been sitting around with its thunfc in its 
mouth. They are testing an engine out there now 
that develops well over 2,000 h.p. Still in the 
design stage at Wright Field are power plants that 
will turn up still higher power. Once you get up 
into horsepower brackets like that, you've got a 
headache finding a prop that will absorb the 
horses. The use of as many as eight blades and 
counter -rotat ing props will ptobably be the 
answer, since you can't put a 30-foot prop on a 
pursuit plane. 

Reports on new airplanes and engines are very 
encouraging, because they mean thct our Materiel 
Division is planning to provide our Air Forces 
with the best fighting planes the world has ever 
see^n. 

Out first aim, despite the diversion of a great 
part of our aircraft production to the nations 
fighting Hitler, has been to keep our squadrons 
"flying, shooting and bonfcing." iThe shortage of 
equipment has been acute and a very dangerous 
threat to pilot morale, but we can look forward to 
a steady increase in airplane strength. The con- 
tinual process of activating new uAits and spread- 



ing experienced personnel ever thinner has placed 
a severe strain on us all. But we'll have to take 
it and like it. There's a war going on. 

Ferry Commmi Funetloainc 
Do you remenber the difficulties encountered by 
the Air Corps when it parried the oiail in 1934? 
We have been doing a somewhat similar job with our 
Air Corps Ferrying Command, but on a much vaster 
canvas and with much more success and efficiency. 
There were cogent reasons why the Air Forces un- 
dertook the project of transporting airplanes from 
the factories to their points of departure from 
our shores. 

Obviously the British couldn't spare the pilots 
to do it. We could. 

Ferrying meant training on latest types for 
pilots starved for equipment. 

An Air Corps Ferrying pool was more flexible arrf 
less expensive than staffs of civilian pilots un- 
der contract to individual factories, any of which 
might have to throw their pilots into idleness 
through a plant shut-down. 

Here is the record of the Air Corps Ferrying 
ComMnd from June to October, 1941: in that ini- 
tial period we moved over 900 planes from the West 
Coast to eastern terminals, with only two fatal 
accidents and at an average of two days en route 
as against eight days en route for the civilian 
ferry service. On a normal day, 40 planes were in 
transit, many of them piloted by boys fresh out of 
a twin-engine Advanced Flying School. To date, no 
plane ready to leave the factory has been delayed 
more than 24 hours, barring zero-zero weather. 
Ifere than 300 ferry pilots have been absorbing ex- 
cellent experience in concentrated doses. A pilot 
ordinarily makes five deliveries in a 35 day peri- 
od, and he is permitted to make more if he wants 

Around The World? 

Except for our short range planes, the Air Corps 
Ferrying Command is capable of operating around 
the world. Its navigators are studying globes-- 
not maps --and they would take a bonfcer to Tibet or 
Little Aacrica if you gave them 48 hours' notice. 

In line with our hemisphere defense policy of 
forcing an enemy to run into our fist instead of 
our chin, we are guarding our Eastern approaches 
with Air Force stations from Iceland and Greenland 
to Labrador in the frozen North, to Georgetown, 
British Guiana on the tropical coast of South 
America: aerial sentinels guard our Western ap- 
proaches from Alaska to the Philippines; and our 
Southern approaches, including the Panama Canal, 
are protected with a greatly augmented Caribbean 
defense system, with both air and ground troops 
under an Air Corps officer. Gen. Prank Andrews. 

In the North Atlantic region, our most recent 
area of development, we are garrisoning eight 
large bases and four radio and weather stations 
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where 20 to 30 men will maintain emergency staging 
fields. 

In Alaska, we have a composite squadron conduct- 
ing experimental cold weather tests at Ladd Field, 
Fairbanks, and a composite group of pursuit and 
medium and heavy bombardment at Elmendorf Field, 
Anchorage. Bases'are preparing at Metlakatla, 
Yakutat and Nome, while the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is constructing 10 fields at sites chosen by 
the Army along the Aleutian Islands aiming toward 
the defense of Dutch Harbor. 

Shifting back to the Atlantic side, I could 
point out a few more places where Engineer troops 
are busy constructing fields: Bermuda, Jamaica, 
Antigua, Santa Lucia, Trinidad, Georgetcwn. 

By this time you are probably getting some idea 
of the scope of the Army Air Force activities and 
an understanding of the desire that cooes over us 
senetimes to go away and catch up on our sleep. 

Obaervers On Tha Job 

But there are many others besides those of us ii 
the States who would like to catch up a few days' 
sleep--for instance the 78 Air Corps officers who 
are on duty as foreign observers. They are the 
e>es and ears of the Air Staff. Their reports 
come in from South America, Canada, Egypt, Eng- 
land, Germany, Russia, Morocco, Turkey, China, 
Singapore--almost any place you can name, and they 
bow to no adventurous foreign correspondent when 
it comes to the pursuit of new developments in 
Anlnra or Karachi. From the information they fur- 
nish us, we are able to modify our present plans 
and set up future plans. 

Our Air War Plans Section has a many-sided and 
never-ending task. It is continuously studying 
the economic set-up of possible enemy nations in 
order to determine what objectives are vital and 
vulnerable to air attack. The large objectives 
are broken down into smaller objectives--f or ex- 
ample, a system of locks whose destruction would 
throw a whole water-way system out of operation. 
A large country may have 150 such targets requir- 
ing exhaustive study. 

Suppose it is necessary to reinforce the Philip- 
pines imnediately with several squadrons of heavy 
boai>ers . War Plans must figure out to the last 
detail how we can get them there safely and quick- 

ly. 

1 don't think it would be tair to conclude with- 
out giving you a glance at the lessons we have 
learned about military aviation during the con- 
flict now entering its third year. Here are a few 

samples: 

LeiAons Beings Learned 

The Army and the Navy must have the whole-heart- 
ed cooperation of the Air Force. Air units needed 
for direct arcl intimate functioning with army and 
navy forces should be under the command of those 
forces. 
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The full weight of air power must be available 
either for purely air operations or for the sup- 
port of the naval or larxl operations, whichever 
may be of decisive importance at the time. This 
is an expression of the one essential principle of 
air strategy, which is the concentration of the 
maximum force at the decisive time and place. 

The single-engine tighter, with its superior 
maneuverability, appears to hold the edge over 
other fighter types. It should have every ounce 
of fire power it can carry without impairing 
necessary performance. The fighter during the day 
is more than a match for bodbardment airplanes, 
but before long it must push its ceilintt above 
40,000 feet --some say 50,000 feet --if it is to 
maintain this supremacy. 

Beal>«ri Are The Wikinera 

Fighters can prevent the iosa of a war, but the 
heavy boobers are required to win it. The heavy 
boofcer, in which type we lead the world by several 
laps, remains the backbone of ait power. But 
since day boniiers must expect savage treatment at 
the hands of hostile pursuit, and since night 
bonbing, at present inaccurate and indiscriminate, 
cannot be decisive in itsnil , we must seek to 
build even greater speed, higher ceiling and 
stronger defensive armament into our forthcoming 
types. We are doing that. 

Parachute troops and air -borne infantry can be 
highly effective. Our own army is letting no 
grass grow under its feet on this score. Glider- 
borne troops have proved their value in Crete and 
the Air Corps is keeping in step with this devel- 
opment by the procurement of gliders and by train- 
ing selected pilots in gliding and soaring. 

Olve bonbers can achieve devastating results, 
although their use is often accompanied by heavy 
losses as compared with the horisontal bodbing we 
have always stressed. The A-24 dive bonbers with 
which we are equipping our squadrons will out- 
perform those of any foreign nation. 

Enlisted Pilots Nseded 

Military pilots need not be officers. Accord- 
ingly we have created the grade of Aviation Stu- 
dent to train men who lack the educational re- 
quirements for graduation as officers. Eventual- 
ly, 20 per cent, of our pilot strength will con- 
sist of enlisted men. 

An aircraft warning net is indisoensable to the 
operations oi defensive fighters and anti-aircraft 
units, atxl it aiust be backed up by a huge force of 
trained civilian volunteers. Our first Air De- 
fense Coomand, established at Mitchel Field, is 
Teidlng the wpy in" this field. ~ ' 

Land anl sea operations cannot succeed when the 
enemy has control of the air. In esder to gain 
control of the air, the enemy's aircraft are best 
des..royedwhenavtu«lly in the air or in tbe factory, 
(C^rinue<f on rmtm 14) 
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BundleN From Britain 

British Cadet Training Program 

By Oliver Townsend 



DOWN among the palm trees and orange groves of 
America's deep South, far from the reach of 
the Luftwaffe, more than 2,500 Royal Air Force ca- 
dets are learning to spread their wings under the 
careful guidance of the Air Corps. And, to use 
their own expression, don't think they aren't 
"keen" about it 

The "leading aircraftsmen" - -as British flying 
cadets are called--have been sent to this country 
from all parts of the British Isles, and from all 
walks of British life, to achieve through American 
instruction the comnon objective of "doing their 
bit" for Britain in the air. 

The 2,500 who are here now are part of a train- 
ing program designed to turn out British pilots at 
a rate of well over 4,000 per year from Air Corps 
flying schools in the Southeast Training Center. 
Also in training here are approximately 900 Bri- 
tish cadets who receive an R.A.F. course of in- 
struction at six civil contract schools supervised 
by the British Air Ministry, and about 200 naviga- 
tors, located at the Pan American navigation 
. school at Coral Gables, Florida. 

Get U.S. Course 

The British who train in Air Corps schools re- 
ceive almost exactly the same course of instruc- 
tion as that given United States aviation cadets. 
It consists of a five weeks' "reception course" at 
the Maxwell Field Replacement Center, 10 weeks in 
primary school, 10 in basic, and 10 more in ad- 
vanced. The only variation from the standard Air 
Corps program comes in the ground school, where 
courses in R.A.F. procedure, aircraft recognition, 
radio code practice and current events are sii>sti- 
tuted for some of the work usually included in na- 
vigation, meteorology and mathematics. These lat- 
ter subjects are included in an eight-week prelim- 
inary training course, known as the Initial Train- 
ing Wing, given the cadets before they leave Eng- 
land. 

Enthusiasm for the American training course is 
general among the cadets. Particularly impressive 
to them is the high grade of U.S. flying, the high 
training standards maintained and the quality of 
Air Corps equipment. Most feel the planes they 
use and the instructors who teach them are "all 
that could be desired." 

No less enthusiastic has been their reaction to 
the American wor Id outside of the training fields. 

They describe the American people as unusually 



friendly and much more sympathetic toward Great 
Britain than they had expected. 

From a social standpoint the cadets are a big 
success. Invitations to dinners, parties, picnics 
and dances come in constant ly- -at a rate which 
greatly exceeds the number of cadets available. 
Weekends almost invariably find the barracks de- 
serted by two o'clock Saturday af ternoon--unless 
midweek bad weather has made weekend flying neces- 
sary. 

Interesting as the British have found the 
"extra-curricular" phases of their training, it is 
the time spent learning to fly that really counts. 
And in this department they seem to be taking to 
the American program of instruct ion- -somewhat dif- 
ferent from the R.A.F. program- -much better than 
had been expected. British liaison officers sta- 
tioned at the schools say the cadets are progress- 
ing "extremely well". American instructors gener- 
ally agree with this view, and say the British are 
doing excellent work considering their strange en- 
vironment and the slight differences in language. 

Flight instructors at the schools, who perhaps 
come into closest contact with the British, flixl 
them to be on the whole an intelligent, interested 
and conscientious group, looking forward to the 
day when they can match their skill in the air 
with that of "Jerry". 

Instructors have found British reactions in the 
air to be approximately the same as those of Amer- 
icans, and have experienced less difficulty in 
teaching the "aircraf tsmerf' than they thought they 
would. What trouble was encountered at first is 
gradually being eliminated as both instructors and 
cadets add to their experience. Some of the ca- 
dets have demonstrated unusual proficiency for 
flying, and have shown themselves capable of be- 
coming real aces after their return to England. 

Want To Fly 

Ground school instructors find that, like Ameri- 
can cadets, the R.A.F. trainees are more interest- 
ed in the flying phase of their training than they 
are in the ground school. They are however, im- 
pressed by the "I.Q." of the average Briton, and 
by his general knowledge and informat ion. Some of 
them- -especially engineering instructors --though, 
wish the British could have played with "Model 
T's" and small gasoline engines when they were 
younger, like most American boys do. Americans 
coming into engineering courses usually have a me - 
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chanical background which aids them iimeasurably 
in grasping the fundamentals of the subject. The 
British, in many instances have had very little 
mechanical experience, and find the whole field 
new and strange. 

Cadets failing to qualify as pilots are sent to 
Canada where they are turned back over to the 
R.A.F. for navigation training or whatever dispo- 
sition the British care to make. 

The R.A.F. cadets vary greatly in age, and in 
educational and vocational background. Ages range 
all the way from 18 to 33 with the average closer 
to the lower figure. A few are public school 
boys, and about five percent are college gra- 
duates. By far the most are products of the free 
British school system, many having graduated from 
what corresponds to American high school. A num- 
ber were continuing their higher education when 
they enlisted in the Air Force. 

Cross -Sect ion Of Britain 

A few of the cadets are from titled families, 
but by far the most are clerks, farmers, machin- 
ists, and students who decided to do their bit for 
Britain in the air. They come from all parts of 
England, Scotland, Wales, and North Ireland. 
There are even a few volunteers from South Ire- 
land. Surprising is the large number of former 
"bobbies" (British for "cop") who are taking 
flight training. A sizeable contingent of these 
are present at almost every school. 

Some, but not many, of the cadets have wives 
back in England. In some of the earlier classes 
the percentage of married trainees ran as high as 
20 percent, but in later classes this has dropped 
considerably, in some instances to below five per- 
cent. The average age of cadets has also dropped 
as additional classes. have been sent over. In- 
structors react favorably toward this, saying that 
in general younger msn learn more quickly. 

About six percent of the aircraftsmen, although 
simply cadets over here, maintain noncommissioned 
officer ranks in the R.A.F. and other branches of 
the British Army. Some of these are sergeants, 
and quite a few are corporals. Some saw service 
with the British Expeditionary Force in France, 
and came through the ordeal of Dunkirk. Those who 
did say they were greatly impressed with the force 
of the Luftwaffe , and it is partially due to this 
experience that they are now taking pilot train- 
ing. They regard air superiority as essential. 

Organized Like U.S. Cadets 

Organization of the R.A.F. cadets is along the 
same lines as the organization of American cadets. 
In other words, there are cadet captains, adju- 
tants, and other cadet officers. Also, the upper- 
classmen, like American upperc lassmen, are given 
disciplinary jurisdiction over the lower classes. 

Pay of the Britishers in training here runs 



around $55 to $60 per month. They also receive 
their food, living quarters, uniforms, laundry, 
shoe repairs and hair-cuts. Much like American 
cadets, however, they are usually broke. 

The cadets, like their American counterparts, 
rise early and work late. Depending upon the 
school, they either get up at 5 or 5:20 a.m. and 
are busy in the air, in ground school, on the ath- 
letic field or on the drill area almost constantly 
until 4:30 in the afternoon. Evenings are spent 
studying. Under this schedule weekends are the 
cadets' only free time, and these too are some- 
times forfeited when rain has interfered with 
flight training during the preceding week. 

In such spare moments as they do have, sightsee- 
ing is one of their favorite pastimes. Many have 
said they'd like to return some day when they have 
enough time to "sight-see" properly. In order to 
make a permanent record of their experiences here, 
a large number have taken up photography. FX's 
and camera stores in the vicinity of schools have 
all reported a run on photographic supplies since 
the arrival of the British. 

"Pof/' Fans 

One of the things which amazes American officers 
most about the British cadets is their liking, and 
capacity for, good old Amer ican "popF* . Orange pop 
seems to hold first place in popularity, with the 
various types of cola beverages running a close 
second. One Britisher quaffed 30 of these in one 
day. Flight instructors are constantly amazed at 
the cadets' ability to fly after enthusiastic pop- 
drinking sessions at the canteen. 

At all of the schools R.A.F. trainees are being 
taught American games. Most like these games 
after they learn how to play them, especially 
Softball, volleyball and basketball. All main- 
tain,, however, that none quite compares with soc- 
cer. Soccer, cricket and some rugby are played at 
many of the schools, although these are not on the 
regular program. Most of the British are glad of 
the opportunity to learn American sports, "because 
it widens their athletic background ". 

Athletic programs at the schools also contain 
calisthenics, which are designed to develop the 
physical coordination so necessary to the success- 
ful pilot. 

Some of the instructors have noticed that the 
British do not have the fierce competitive ap- 
proach to group athletics which Americans have 
come to associate with their sports. The British 
seem to play for the sake of playing rather than 
to win. Athletic directors are, however, very 
much impressed with the stamina of the British, 
and with their ability in such individual sports 
such as swimming and tennis. 

One of the habits of the R.A.F. trainees which 
has impressed civilians in nearby towns is their 
church attendance. Most of them, menbers of the 
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Church of England back home, rarely miss attending 
the Episcopal Church in this country. In the 
smeller towns the nunber of cadets in church some- 
times exceeds the nuiriber of townspeople who are 
present . 

Mustaches Allowed 

Air Corps rules and regulations, upheld to the 
letter in most instances, have been relaxed by 
Maj. Gen. Walter R. Weaver, Commanding General of 
the Southeast Training Center, to the extent that 
the British cadets may retain their mustaches. 
The sight of mustaches of varying shades and den- 
sity on the upper lips of cadets is a source of 
constant surprise to Air Corps instructors, who 
just can't get used to the idea. 

Also relaxed by General Weaver are the Air Corps 
rules applying to drill, saluting and comaands. 
Under these relaxed rulings the British are per- 
mitted to march with the long jaunty stride and 
shoulder-high, full length arm-swing typical of 
Empire troops all over the world, and to salute 
their superior officers with the snappy British 
salute in which the soldier leans backward and 
brings the back of his right hand flat against his 
forehead. In coming to attention, they continue 
in the old style of bringing one foot high, then 
slaiming it down beside the other. 

The British cadets are no exception to the uni- 
versal rule that women are of special interest to 
military men tne world over. American girls they 
find to be unusually well-groomed and well- 
dressed. They also believe they have more poise, 
are more natural, and have more vitality than do 
their Br it is h "cousins" . On the question of com- 
parable beauty, though, there is "no comnent". 

Food here, according to the cadets, is excel- 
lent --and there's all they can eat, and more. A 
number miss their favorite English dishes, and 
some of the primary schools have varied menus in 
order to include the most popular. Two of consid- 
erable popularity are lani> stew and kidney pie. 
Cooking they say is good, but "doesn't compare 
with that back home." 

Ifcny Will Racelve Cooniasions 

Of the cadets taking American courses at this 
time, approKinately 25 to 30 percent will receive 
conmissions upon graduation. The remainder will 
become Sergeant Pilots. Commissioning is entirely 
in the hands of the Royal Air Force, but it is 
usually done largely on the basis of the record 
the cadet has made in training. 

Sergeant Pilots, although noncoms , receive al- 
most the same amount of pay as do conmissioned pi- 
lots, and have virtually the sane responsibilities 
of command. A Sergeant Pilot is completely in 
charge of his plane, and exercises authority over 
any commissioned personnel serving under him in a 
boofaardier or navigator capacity. 

Last month a special inspection party composed 



of high-ranking U.S. and British officers visited 
schools giving flight training to the R.A.F. It 
was the general consensus of this group that the 
training program wis progressing in a very satis- 
factory manner, and individual members of the 
party expressed personal gratification with the 
results. 

Air Marshall A. T. Harris, chief of the Royal 
Air Force Mission to the United States, said that 
in his opinion the cadets were doing "exception- 
ally well". Air Marshall A.G.R. Garrod, Director 
of Training for the K.A.F. , was also pleased, and 
stated that he was very glad British cadets had 
been given the opportunity to train in this coun- 
try, where so much more time and attention could 
be given them than was possible in Great Britain 
at this time. 

Training Program "Magnificent" 

Group Captain Lord G.N. Douglas Hamilton, spe- 
cial aide to Air Marshall Garrod, said the Air 
Corps training being given R.A.F. cadets was "mag- 
nificent". Other memoers ox tne party were im- 
pressed by the living quarters, mess hails, and 
recreational facilities of many of the schools. 
They also reacted very favorably to the American 
physical development program, which they said was 
working wonders in equipping cadets for the strain 
of coiribat flying. 

Brig. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, Chief of the 
Air Corps Training and Operations Division, was a 
menber of the party. He concurred in the British 
reactions to the training program, and stated that 
he thought it was progressing better than had been 
expected. 

Newest of the Air Corps primary schools being 
used by the British is Carlstrom Field, located at 
Arcadia, Florida. It is a civil contract school 
operated by the Riddle Aeronautical Institute, a 
subsidiary of the Enbry -Riddle Company. Located 
95 miles southeast of Tampa, it has facilities for 
approximately 440 cadets. 

Latest loiproveaisnts 

Laid out in the general circular plan of Ran- 
dolph Field, it is equipped with all the latest 
improvements. The barracks, mess hall, canteen, 
and classroom buildings are especially attractive. 
These are all constructed of solid concrete block 
in a modified Spanish style. The court in the 
center of the building area contains a swimming 
pool, tennis, basketball and volleyball courts, 
and a patio which can be used for dancing. The 
barracks are divided into rooms, four men to a 
room. These run completely through the 30-foot 
wide buildings, and have windows on each end. 

Other schools giving primary training to the 
British are the Lakeland School of Aeronautics, 
located at Lakeland, Florida; the Alabama Institute 
(Continued on Pmf 34) 
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stopping the Enemy 

The Air Defense System in Action 

By Capt. Oliver F. Holden 




THE air defense test of the First Interceptor 
Conmand, conducted along the Atlantic Coast 
during October, was a revelation not only to civi- 
lians but to Army and Air Forces personnel of all 
ranks . 

Outside the small group which has been working 
for years in development of the system, belief is 
widespread that it has been borrowed outright from 
ths British. Actually the two systems were deve- 
loped along parallel lines end while there have 
been interchanges of information, the American sy- 
stem of aircraft warning in the continental United 
States has no duplicate in the world and cannot 
have. 

The reason is that the United States has more 
telephones than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether, which means a greater diffusion of cooniBr- 
clal telephones, a greater coverage of territoi'y. 
The American aircraft warning system is built upon 
a framework provided by the existence in this 
country of a single company, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, which with its siA- 
sidiaries operates a unified system of conmunica- 
tions covering most of the continent, with few 
blind spots outside of such areas as the South- 
western desert. 

Officers Amazed 

The system itself amazed those who saw it for 
the first time. High-ranking officers from Wash- 
ington and important officials of the civilian de- 
fense organization were heard to murmur that it 
was like something Orson Welles might have con- 
cocted. There was an important difference, a dif- 
ference which Maj. Gen. Herbert A. Dargue, com- 
manding general of the First Air Force, put into 
two words in a coounent to Brig. Gen. John C. 
McDonnell, commanding the First Interceptor Com- 
mand. They were: "It works." 

Here's how it works: 

Forty thousand observers, civilian volunteers, 
took part in the test at 1,600 observation posts- 
distributed five to eight miles apart in a strip 
averaging 125 miles in width from North of Boston 
to South of Norfolk. 

At each observation post one or more observers 
was on duty at all times, shifts being arranged 
locally. Each observation post was located with 
convenience to a telephone as a prime requisite. 

When a plane of any kind passed within sight or 
sound of an observation post the observer noted, 



on a form supplied for the purpose, the nunber of 
planes observed; whether they were sii^le -motored, 
bi-fflotored, mult i -mot or ed or unknown; whether 
"very high", "high", "low", "very low" or "un- 
knowrf' (no effort to estimate in feet) whether 
seen or heard, direction in which sighted, esti- 
mated distance from the post and direction in 
which flying. The observer might be lifting the 
receiver of his telephone while jotting this down. 

Has TelephoiW Right -Of -Way 

The switchboard light for an observer's tele- 
phone is of a special color, so the switchboard 
operator will know the caller is entitled to send 
a collect telephone call to the army with no de- 
lay. An "army flash" cannot be sent on other 
telephones. If this were not so patriotic Ameri- 
can citizens, if they thought they had sighted an 
enenQTi would jam the telephone system with so many 
messages that none could get through. It would be 
cooiparable with the packing of French and Belgian 
roada with refugees who unwittingly aided their 
enemies by creating traffic jams that blocked the 
movement of their own troops. 

The observer, however, using his regular hone or 
office telephone, calls "Ariqy Flash!" The opera- 
tor asks no questions; she connects him with the 
local long distance board where he is immediately 
connected with a direct wire to the nearest filter 
beard. 

Ten seconds, on the average, after he says "Army 
Flash" a plotter at the Filter Board replies 
"Arny. Go ahead, please." 

So he reads his notations from the slip of pa- 
paper. No time wasted in discussion; no explana- 
t ions . 

If he says "four planes" she places a small disk 
the size of a shirt button, bearing the number 
"4", upon a black spot on the Filter Board, which 
is really an irregularly shaped table constituting 
a one-inch to one-mile map of the filter area. 
The black spot indicates the location of the ob- 
servat ion pos t . 

^Pipa" Show Type And Location 

If he says " mult i-motored** she adjusts the 
bottom part of a "pijf (small movable standard) in 
her hands so that the letter "IT is uiqwrmost. If 
he reports "Very higlif* she adjusts the middle sec- 
tion to show "VR'. If he reports "Seerf' she ad- 
justs the poiiit of the pip to show green. If the 
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he reports direction and distance from the post 
the plotter places the pip on the beard at the 
place and pointing in the direction reported. So 
the first observer's report is on the board, put 
there more quickly than it was possible to explain 
it. The plotter says "Thank yoi/' and is ready for 
the next. 

That is fast work but so far not impressive. 
There's so much more to be done and so little time 
to do it. If the plane really is an enemy, 
sighted perhaps 100 miles from its objective, it 
probably is moving at five miles a minute and that 
means there's only twenty minutes from the time of 
sighting to do the following things: 

Get conplete information to headquarters. 

Ascertain if the plane is friendly or enemy. 

Ascertain exactly where he is, including his al- 
titude in feet. 

Ascertain his speed. 

Ascertain where he will be when our own pursuit 
can reach him. 

Get orders to the airdrome in the best position 
to fight off the enemy. 

Get the planes off the ground. 

Get up to the enemy's level. 

Go where the enemy is. 

Knock him down. 

To complicate matters, much of the information 
already received and much that will be received 
later is and will be inaccurate. For instance, if 
an observer reports a flight three miles away it 
is quite likely to be two or four instead of 
three. And "HigH' or "Very higH' are far from ac- 
curate terms. (What are those old jokes about 
"How high is high?" and "How long is a piece of 
string?") But planes going up to fight an enemy 
must know exactly how high. 

Must Eliminate Inaccuracies 

Filtering out the inaccuracies • evaluation and 
interpretation - is the task of the filter board 
plotters . 

Before the first observer completes his report 
another observer will have seen the plane or 
planes. His light flashes at the filter board. 
The plotter answers - in a few seconds another pip 
is on the table. Then another and perhaps an- 
other, near each other and pointing in different 
directions. 

By this time another plotter, standing behind 
the one seated at the table and taking reports, 
knows these are all the same flight. He also 
knows that planes ordinarily fly in straight 
lines - the shortest distance between points over 
hostile territory. So he removes the pips and 
places an arrow at the point where the plane 
really was. The inaccuracies as to position and 
direction thus are self -eliminating. 

Most of the observers will report the correct 
nunber of planes, so the plotter takes the major - 



nunt)ered and lettered pieces of cardboard, which 
he attaches to a metal frame which he moves ahead 
of the line of arrows which begins to form on the 
board. This stand describes the flight - perhaps 
"4VMIf' , meaning four planes very high multi- 
motored." 

By the time fifteen or sixteen reports are in, 
an experienced officer, knowing the averages in 
this matter, can estimate within about 500 feet 
how many "very highs" and "highs" mean 10,000 
feet. Sixteen "highs" and two "very highs" mean a 
very different altitude from nine "highs" and nine 
"very highs" . 

Colored Arrows Used 

Arrows of three colors are used and the color is 
changed every five minutes. This automatically 
provides an estimate of speed. Without an esti- 
mate of the enemy's speed it would be impossible 
to decide where to go to meet him. 

The pips are information. The arrows are mili- 
tary intelligence. On a balcony overlooking the 
filter are tellers who watch every move on the 
board. When one sees an arrow, or new stand, she 
speaks into, the mouthpiece of her headset, re- 
porting the military intelligence on the filter 
board. It is immediately duplicated on the opera- 
tions board at the Information Center, which is 
regional headquarters. The filter board and op- 
erations board may be in adjoining rooms, but as 
there ordinarily are two or more filter areas in a 
region the filter board may be in another city. 
Direct wires, used for no other purposes, are 
utilized, however, so there is no difference in 
the time of transfer. 

The military intelligence on the operations 
board is not yet far enough advanced for tactical 
action, however. We still do not know if the 
planes reported are friendly or enemy. It will be 
necessary to find out - the observer wasn't even 
asked to give an opinion because even an expert In 
airplane silhouettes could not give an opinion 
that would have any value. 

Liaison Officers Resent 

On a balcony overlooking the operations board 
are liaison officers from the Navy, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, Bonder Command, and Air Sup- 
port Comnand. They are in constant communication 
with their own organizations as to planes in the 
air. As soon as they see an unidentified flight 
on the board they check to see if it belongs to 
them. If not - it is an enemy. They report their 
findings to the raid clerk, who has a table beside 
the operations board. If friendly the raid clerk 
puts a green tab on the metal stand; if enemy a 
red tab. 

Also on the balcony overlooking the operations 
board is the controller or control officer, who is 
the tactical commander of the region, acting for 
(Cont inued on Page 14) 
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NEW AIRCRAFT FOR THE ARMY AIR FORCES 




NEW planes delivered to the Mr Corps for ser- 
vice testing during the past month are the AT-9 
and AT-ll, both twin-engine advanced trainers. 

The AT-ll Is a low-wing, all-metal monoplane 
manufactured by the Beech Aircraft Corporation 
for training a crew of three or four men. It is 
equipped with flexible guns and banb racks. The 
wing span is approximately 47 feet, the length 35 
feet. 

Equipped with a retractable landing gear and 
twin tall, the AT-ll is powered with two nine- 
cylinder, 450 horsepower Pratt and Whitney engines. 

Propellers are two-bladed, and have a diameter 
of approximately eight feet. The plane will be 
used for the specialized training of bombardiers 
and gunners. 

The AT-9 Is also a low-wing, all-metal monoplane 



AT-ll 



equipped with retractable landing gear. Manu- 
factured by the Curtlss-Wright Corporation, It Is 

designed for the training of pilots of multi- 
ermine fighters and bcanbers. According to plans 
It is expected to facilitate the transitional 
training necessary in the transfer of pilots from 
single-engine planes to the latest types of multl- 
epglne tactical aircraft. 

Seats for the instructor and the student pilot 
are placed side by side in the AT-9. The plane 
also Incorporates the same general performance and 
operating characteristics of modern multi-engine 
ccntoat planes, and Includes many of the same In- 
struments. Powered with two 280 horsepower radial 
alr-cboled engines, the plane has a wing span of 
40 feet, and weighs more than two and one-half 
tans. 



DEFENSE... (Continued From Page 13) 
the coomanding officer. Facing him across the op- 
erations board is a status board, which tells him 
how many planes are available at any moment at 
each airdrome in his region. When he sees the red 
tab he quickly decides which airdrome is in the 
best position, both as to location and planes 
available, to effect an interception and he imme- 
diately orders into the air enough pursuit to do 
the job. 

It has taken me longer to write it and you 
longer to read it, but, on the average all these 
things are done within three minutes. One and a 
half minutes from time of sighting to the deci- 
sion; another one and a half minutes for trans- 
mittal of the order. It's mighty quick work but 
during that time the enemy has traveled fifteen 
miles, 

Informat ion Center Guides Planes 

Once his order is given the controller is 
through, but the planes now have to find and meet 
the enemy. Obviously the pilots of fast pursuit 
planes haven't time to circle over rivers or other 
landmarks finding their way; they haven't time to 
euke instrument calculations; they have no way to 
ascertain any change of course the enemy may make 
while they're hunting him. So a man on the 
ground, in a little cubby hole at the Information 
Center, guides the pursuit to the enemy, even mak- 
ing use of any cloudy areas that might help - or 
dodging any that the enemy might utilize. 

While the pilots are getting aboard their planes 
a radio officer is clearing a radio network for an 
intercept officer to talk directly with the pur- 
suit cooniander in the air. Tellers at the filter 
board begin reporting direct to the intercept of- 
ficer the flight he is to intercept - and a moment 
later the flight he is guiding. Weather informa- 
tion, including wind velocities M various •Iti-' 
tides, begins pouring into him from the weather 
officer. 

With gadgets operating on the sane general prin- 
ciples as slide rules he calculates the point, at 
which our pursuit can cut off the enemy. He talks 
constantly with the flight commander. He guides 
the pursuit to the interception point. Two or 
three miles away the flight commander probably 
will see the enemy. He flashes back a code word 
to that effect. The intercept officer cuts off - 
he is through. The fliers are on their own now.' 
They react in split seconds and can't take time to 
talk with any one. 

Get In The Air Quickly 

It takes the fliers about one and a half minutes 
to get into their planes and take off after re- 
ceiving orders. Another seven and a half miles 
for the enemy. It takes about two and a half 
minutes to clida 1,000 feet and assemble. At this 
point the enemy will have traveled 35 miles from 



point of sighting. If the enemy is flying at 
10,000 feet it may take another 3.4 minutes to 
clinfc up to him. Tlwt's 52 miles, but our pursuit 
will have advanced 15 while cliobing. 

Less than ten minutes to reach the enemy after 
that clinfc - not much leeway but that is the mea- 
sure of the speed in the fastest military maneu- 
ver ever seen on this earth - the interception of 
fast bonding planes. Ten minutes if we're lucky 
and sometimes we hope to have fifteen or twenty, 
but there aren't any seconds to spare and the In- 
terceptor Command is working to cut dcwn the time 
fpr the interception. 

The October test was threefold in purpose. 
First it was for the training of personnel. 
Second it was to ascertain how the system could be 
improved and speeded up. Third it was to inform 
the piiilic as to what was being done to protect it 
from possible raids that might come at any time 
without warning and tp show how the p(d>lic could 
help. 

Lieut. Gen. Delos C. Emnons expressed himself as 
well-pleased with the whole test, - with the work 
of General Dargue of the First Air Force, General 
McDonnell of the First Interceptor Conmand, of 
their staffs and assistants, and of the military 
personnel and civilian volunteers who gave their 
time and services. 

One aspect of the test, not unexpected, was the 
difference in time elements at the beginning of 
the test and at the conclusion. For practical 
purposes the nation's air defense needs equal 
speed at all times; it must keep people in train- 
ing and available for that unknown moment when 
they may be needed. 




EXPAMSIOIV . . . (Continamd From Paga 3} 

rather than on their own airdromes as was so 

widely believed. It is too easy to disperse or 
conceal aircraft on the ground and protect them 
with individual parapets so that losses will not 
be critical. 

Air Pomr Versus Sea Power 

Where air power and naval power have come into 
conflict in the present war, there has not been a 
single instance where naval power has prevailed 
over air power, whereas the invasion of Norway, 
the sinking of the Bismarck, the invasion of Crete 
and other engagements have provided examples of 
air power prevailing over naval power. Sea power, 
incidentally, is no longer synonymous with naval 
power. Sea power is a coiii>inat ion of air and 
naval power. Its vital importance has never been 
more clearly recognized than it is today. 

Finally, air power is a factor of utmost loipor- 
tance , at times of supreme importance in war --any 
kind of war . 



EVERYBODY'S GOING TO THE MOVIES 




By Capt. Nathaniel F. Sllsbee 



'T^HE Army Air Forces are going to the movies on 
■•■ a grand scale. They say one picture is worth 
ten thousand words, and what you once see, you 
can't "unsee". In these two phrases is wrapped up 
the whole philosophy of the modern trend toward 
the use of pictures, charts, maps and diagrams as 
effective teaching aids. During the past few 
years this has received a tremendous impetus by 
the adaptation of moving picture sound films and 
film strips to class instruction. 

The War Department for some time has recognized 
the great value of visual aids in easing the 
teac'^'ng problem, particularly in view of the very 
rapid expansion, which has put a great strain on 
the instruction staffs of the various branches. A 
program for furnishing specially prepared illus- 
trations to the instructors in the field is now 
well under way. Field Manual 21-5 "Military 
Training", and Training Circular #34, War Depart- 
ment 1941, contain instruction in the proper in- 
tegration of training films within the training 
schedule. FM 21-6 "List of Publications for 
Training" contains a list of the training films 
released to date. 

Film Units Established 

To meet the instruction problems which arose 
with the tremendous expansion in the training of 
aviation cadets and airplane mechanics and tech- 
nicians, in the autumn of 1940 the Chief of the 
Air Corps provided for the establishment of four 
Training Film Preparation Units. These are fully 
staffed with competent visual aid specialists, and 
it is their job to whip the vast amount of 
material into shape for proper presentation. 
These units are located at the technical schools 
at Chanute Field, Illinois, and Lowry Field', 
Denver, and at the flight training centers at Max- 
well Field, Montgomery, Ala. and Randolph Field, 
Texas. Each of these units has a two-ftold divi- 
sion of its work: (1) to prepare plans for motion 
picture sound films, and (2) plans for film strips. 

The Training and Operations Division, Office 
of the Chief of the Air Corps, has prepared a list 
of some 58 Training Film Projects (all sound), 
some of which are now available, with several 
others in the works. A "First Priority group of 



24 sound films includes fairly complete projects 
covering Celestial and Aerial Navigation, Aerial 
Bonijs and Bombing Technique, Aircraft Propellers, 
the Automatic Pilot, Aircraft Identification, with 
shorter ones on Aircraft Radio, Instrument Land- 
ings, Weather, etc. 

11 In "Second Priority" Group 

A "Second Priority" group of 11 sound films in- 
cludes a series on Airplane Structures; on Air- 
plane Hydraulic Brakes; on Teletype Printers; on 
Aircraft Machine Guns and Cannons and Machine Gun 
Sights, with others on Pursuit Aviation, Air Re- 
connaissance, High Altitude Flying, etc. 

The "Third Priority" group contains 23 sound 
films of a miscellaneous character, including 9 on 
flight techniques, acrobatics, formation flying, 
etc., with others on Turbo-Superchargers , Aircraft 
Icing, Air Corps Supply System, etc. 

A second type of official visual instruction aid 
is the film strip. These can be made invaluable 
for emphasizing certain details covered more gen- 
erally in the sound films. Equipment and techni- 
ques may be clearly illustrated in the form of 
still pictures, drawings, charts, cartoons and the 
like. Obscure parts can be emphasized for teach- 
ing nomenclature and functioning, and motion can 
be arrested for detailed study. 

When sufficient visual aid equipment is avail- 
able, it is contemplated that in connection with a 
given course a complete sound film would be used 
at the beginning for orientation purposes. This 
would be followed by the use of film strips to 
cover the subject in detail, and at the end or the 
course the sound film may be shown again, as an 
effective method of review. 

Although the advantages of the use of sound 
films and film strips are fairly obvious and quite 
generally recognized, it may be of interest to in- 
dicate some of the War Department reasons for re- 
garding such visual aid as valuable time savers 
and also as methods of improving the quality of 
instruct ion. 

They concentrate attention by showing only the 
essential action or subject. They bring the dem- 
onstrations of techniques and exercises directly 
into the classroom, and the same demonstration can 
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be shown repeatedly if necessary. Films on the 
use and care of new equipment, such as a new type 
of engine, propeller, carburator, etc. can be 
shown in advance of its arrival. (The War Depart- 
ment is getting increased cooperation from the 
various manufacturers along this line.) 

Instruction at all training centers is stand- 
ardized, and the services of expect instructors 
and the. most highly trained personnel are utilized 
in demonstrating the methods and techniques illus- 
trated on the film. This insures that all stu- 
dents, regardless of location, haVe constant vis- 
ual access to the latest approved methods as a 
standard in attaining their training objectives. 

Although the training films and film strips are 
so designed that the picture its»lf will clearly 
indicate the exact lesson to be taught, there is 
plenty of scope for the individual instructor, 
especially in connection with the film strips. 
Even in the case of the sound film, where the in- 
struction is completely integrated with the 
pictures, the topnotch instructor will always add 
to the lesson by introductory remarks or discus- 
sion and comment afterwards. 

Mechanics Series Complete 

One of the most complete projects in connection 
with training film strips is the series for in- 
struction in Airplane Mechanics. This will event- 
ually cover 118 film strip subjects, divided into 
nine groups as follows; a) Film Strips for use in 
Basic Instruction, Airplane Mechanics - 13 film 
strips, including Maintenance Policies and 
Functions of Air Corps, Maintenance Publications, 
Maintenance Records and Reports, Aircraft Mater- 
ials, etc. b) For use in Airplane Structures (10). 
c) For Hydraulics and Miscellaneous Equipment 

(14) . d) For propellers (13). e) For Instruments 

(15) , f ) For Engines (12). g) For Aircraft Elec- 
trical Systems (17). h) For Carburation (11). i) 
For Aircraft Engine Operation and Test (13). 

Filns must be fitted editorially to the require- 
ments of the various Air Corps achoels, such as 
primary, basic and advanced flight training, 
aerial bonbardment , navigation, etc. The Randolph 
Field Training Film Preparation Unit, for example, 
is charged for the most part with the production 
of films to be used in connection with the pilot 
training program. 

Among other things, young aviation cadets have 
to be taught the things they must NOT do. To put 
this across effectively, the pict<jrial art of Jack 
Zumwalt, commercial artist and cartoonist of Dal- 
las, was pressed into service. Thfc result was the 
creation of Aviat ion Cadet Knucklehead of the Army 
Air Corps, who's never been right in his life and 
whose motto is "Keep 'em Falling." 

Originally forming part of a film strip entitled 
"DON'TS", designed to warn student pilots against 
common errors, Knucklehead provides the perfect 
examples of when, where and how NOT to do things. 



The pictures of the mythical bonehead proved so 
attention-arresting that he soon became a "starlet 
of the first magnitiide" , appearing in scores of 
scenes . 

A still wider influence for Dodo Knucklehead was 
found when some of the more striking scenes on the 
film strips took the form of Randolph Field News 
Releases with glossy photos. These have been 
widely used by the press, and public interest in 
the pilot training program stimulated. One amus- 
ing example is entitled "Don't Concentrate on 
Maps" and shows "The Flying Frankensteinf' about to 
crash into the tower of a building labelled "City 
Hall, Altoona" , with his face plunged into a 
sectional map and exclaiming, "I should be in the 
vicinity of Altoona!" 

Libraries At Bach Station 

The procedure governing the requisition, supply 
and distribution of training films and film strips 
in Army Air Force is found in A.A.F. Regulations 
No. 6S-4, of September 17, 1941. Training Film 
Libraries will be established at each Air Corps 
Control Depot in the United States. Sii>- libraries 
and distributing points will be operated by the 
Coirmanding General, Air Force Conbat Command, and 
the Chief of the Air Corps, at each Air Force 
headquarters. Air Corps flight training and tech- 
nical training center, tactical school and other 
points at the discretion of tiie Commanding General 



APDC and Chief AC. 




DUNCAN HELD 

The above design, created by artist T. /. 
Hinnant II, will be carried on the cars of men 
and employees of Duncan Field in order to 
illustrate their part in the program to "Keep 
'Em Flying". 
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The Mlddletown Program 

Traliiiiig Oaftsmen for the Air Depot 

By Corporal George Eckels 



Second Transport SiqnadroB 



A comprehensive four-fold program for special- 
ised training in the field of engineering, 
supply, administration, and military science has 
been developed and placed in operation by the 
Middletown Air Depot. 

Typical of the training programs is that de- 
veloped in the field of mechanics and engineering, 
in which the need was most urgent. It is a con- 
tinuing program, based on a training course of 
four months duration. 

Executing the program,- under the supervision of 
Captain Herbert A. Pelton, is a complete staff 
geared to meet demands for speed - efficiently and 
safely. The staff includes a personnel adminis- 
trator and a technical librarian who also super- 
vises cooipilat ion of texts and technical materials. 
We have a civilian training director, two shop 
coordinators, a specialist on job analysis, a di- 
rector of apprentice training, and about twenty 
clerks . 

Tamahip Imtructers Used 

Key men on the staff are 188 part-time instruc- 
tors. There are twenty full-time instructors as- 
signed by the Derry Township School District, 
(Hershey, Hennsylvania is in Derry Township) which 
pays their salaries. 

The school district's expenses are sii>sidised by 
the Conmonwealth of Pennsylvania and, for national 
defense training, i^sidbsidy was also allotted by 
the United States Office of Education. Normal 
salaries of instructors are paid by the State 
while payn„nt for overtime is made from federal 
funds. Derry Toims hip instructors also aided in 
establishing engineering training courses and in 
editing textbooks produced for the emergency pro- 
gram. Key mechanics and foremen In Middletown Air 
Depot's snops outlined and wrote the ..raining 
courses . 

The senior mechanic or foreman of each depart- 
ment supervises training in his own sphere of 
specialization. Under this plan every man in the 
depot is being trained to be soms kind of special- 
ist. Four-fifths of all training at the depot is 
in engineering subjects. We use the pyramidal 
system of instruction in each department. By that 
we mean that as an individual student progresses 
toward a higher level of experience, he teaches 
what he has already learned to the newer men be- 
hind him. The values of this system are manifold. 
It teaches teamwork. It helps the instructor. It 




helps the experienced mechanic. It certainly aids 
the newer men. It saves tioie for foremen and de- 
partosnt heads. 

Training Practical 

Vocational training at Middletown is a practical 
synthesis of instruction in working shops and ad- 
joining classrooms. This plan allows trainees to 
gain "on-the-job" experience on material they will 
work on after their period of basic instruction is 
completed. Six portable classrooms have been 
built adjacent to tne oepot 's engineering shops. 
Each classroom has its own loaintenance crew. Wide 
windows and bright fluorescent ceiling lan^ts pro- 
vide adequate lighting for lectures, blackboard 
discussions, meetings, and specialist training, 
twice around the clock. 

In intensified technical training, one of the 
greatest needs is for practical instruction 
methods. Wide usage is made of visual aids and 
nx>ck-up boards at the Middletown Training center. 
These excellent devices increase the "seeing 
range" of students. For exaiq>le, as many as fifty 
students at one time may carefully examine a board 
showing the complete scheme of the electrical 
system for the B-18 Bonfcer. By pulling a switch, 
cut into the circuit, course instructors may 
short-circuit the board and then, as a test, de- 
signate a trainee to find the trouble. Large num- 
bers of students may examine similar boards show- 
ing a B-18A hydraulic layout, instrument panels, 
and so on. 

An obsolete and surveyed plane has been rebuilt 
and used to train mechanics to taxi and start 
engines. Use is also made of training films, pro- 
duced by the Maintenance Command at Wright Field. 
These include titles on aircraft electrical 
systems, propeller installations, and engine 
mechanics. The Middletown Air Depot serves as a 
control center to distribute films to the fields 
served . 

frit ins Own Texts 

When defense training classrooms were first 
opened at the depot, no textbooks containing the 
required specii^lised information were available 
anywhere. None' had been written that was suit- 
able. Textbook conpilers of the future may well 
look to the original work done by the pioneers of 
Middletown for guidance. Men there are writing 
their own course • outlines and texts. The depot 
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has in use complete equipment for photostat de- 
ve loping and pr int ing . 

The effectiveness of the Middletown plan is re- 
vealed by statistics. Early in 1941, as the pro- 
gram started, the training staff worked day and 
night, building up course outlines and text books; 
selecting qualified instructors; and forming sche- 
dules. At the start of the expansion of the 
training effort, hundreds of new general mechanic 
helpers were being trained in basic principles of 
maintenance, besides some apprentices and a nuiHser 
of younger men assigned from the National Youth 
Administration. By the end of September, 1941 the 
school had graduated a large nuitber of basically 
trained general mechanic helpers. The general 
plan was to allot 60% of each man's time to "on- 
the-job training" and 40% to formalized training 
in the individual's particular trade. 

It has been impossible to procure mechanics 
skilled in the trades used in the air depots since 
industry has already absorbed these men. There- 
fore it was necessary to employ people whose only 
recommendation was that they had worked at some 
trade for not less than six months. Fortunately 
there has been a steady supply of such men due to 
the fact that the repair depot lies in a great 
industrial complex, centering in Harrisburg (Dau- 
phin county) arxl spreading outward over several 
adjoining countries. Here tfiere is a great back- 
log of available manpower. High selectivity was 
used as the training program was launched. 

Training Begins At Once 

Procedure for entering the government's aircraft 
maintenance service (also true in the case of 
training for occupations in technical supply and 
administration) is much the same as governs en- 
trance to employment in any federal bureau. About 
ISOO candidates must be interviewed for 1200 vac- 
ancies. The mechanic is assigned to a section. 
His training begins at once. When it is discover- 
ed that a man does not have aptitude for training 
under an original assignment, he is given a second 
change in another specialized field. If he is not 
suited for any type of aircraft work he is dis- 
charged . 

After about six months the trainee is eligible 
for promotion if his record is excellent. In half 
a year he has had about four months' formal train- 
ing and two months' practical experience in the 
shop. When promoted he becomes a junior aircraft 
mechanic. When he is again promoted he becomes a 
journeyman mechanic. 

To record trainees' skill, knowledge, personali- 
ty, and general aptitude, a comprehensive progress 
reporting system has been introduced in the form 
of a card iiidex. A report of each student's work 
in the shop and in the classroom is made each 
month by his immediate supervisors. Introduced as 



a visual aid is a color-tab system which reveals 
at a glance the individual's current status. The 
system also shows the progress made in a whole de- 
partment, or in a single trade, or undergone de- 
signat ion. 

Development Speed Important 

Speed of individual development is also import- 
ant. The progress report shows this on a month- 
by-month basis. The color code for grading quali- 
ty of performance is: blue, excellent; purple, 
good; orange, fair; red, unsatisfactory. When, 
for example, a sub-depot requires thirty trained 
mechanics for emergency or permanent assigrunent, 
the engineering officer can determine which men 
are qua 1 if ied arxl available , in a very few minutes. 

Advancement to higher positions in other posts 
may be thought of as a function of "blueness" of 
record, although administrators consider fully 
other factors, such as whether transfer to a dis- 
tant post in the control area would constitute a 
hardship for the individual or his family. 
Further, all of the men who have shown excellerne 
in performarx:e cannot be held ready for transfer. 
Some of them must be retained in order not to 
weaken the local production efficiency. 

Similar problems have arisen in the field of ad- 
ministration, especially with respect to the 
standardization and handling of records which 
could be expected to grow to massive proportions 
week by week. The officer appointed for this type 
of training has also been given coimnand of a still 
unexecuted plan to establish a military college at 
the depot, where specialized officers may be 
trained. This school, like others to be founded 
at other posts, will be a sort of extension center 
for enlisted men considered for coimiiss ions . This 
phase of training is still in the explorative 
stage . 

Special Commendation 

So capable has conduct of the training program 
by officers at Middletown Air Depot been consider- 
ed that special commendation has recently been 
made by an expert consultant to the Secretary of 
War. An idea has grown to maturity and produced 
definite results in less than twelve months. 
Wliatevtr defense needs of the future may be, the 
Air Corps' training section at Middletown is 
ready. This is the answer to a question that had 
to be answered in record time. Thousands of 
skilled mechanics trained at Middletown are al- 
ready employed at bench, at engine, at lathe, in 
supply warehouses. In the months to come, thou- 
sands of others will go up to tlie line to work for 
national defense. This vast army of trained civil- 
ian technical experts will literfilJy 'keep 'em 
flying." 
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ItoveliipmeHi; of tiie Aerial Gun 






MM •% gun cantras lor training pilots in 
A aarial gunmry dates back to World War I, as 
tha actual use of machine guns in aerial com- 
Mut Juat as tha actual ariaasnnt of heavy- 
•alMvr ■Bchina gnna and aarial cannon now in use 
m anr nMwat planta is far supariar to the one or 
%wm liand*oparatad guns which arnad planes of the 
first «arM war, ao ia tha new training equipment 
far nara Wfffieiant than tha firat gun canvras. 

Tatoy tha Air Corps Is putting into use its new 
•tMStglift aiaing point casnra, tha OSAP, so named 
tMMM* of ita optical syataa, which sho<rs in the 
fisrfar not only the target of tha gunner but also 
a pieture of the sighting apparatus used, and re- 
•arda both of these on each fraaa of film taken. 
In additiont tha new equipannt haa an overrun de> 
*ieo, which keeps tha canera going after the pilot 
ceases firing for a predeteminsd tine, to record 
•hat happens after he ceases to fire. 

May Be ttad In Coabat 

Barliar gun cannras wsra Mounted on machine gun 
•aunla, necessitating renewal of part of the arsta- 
a»nt, bwt today's -cameras are fixed behind the 
Cunaighta, ao that the plane may carry its full 
«a«pl«aant of guna in additipn to ita recording 
4avlM. By this meana the casera may be carried 
into aetual cosi>at, and works siaultanaoualy with 
•!» ■«■. to prnvida a racecd of tha caabat. Bere 
•■ala tha overrun device is an advantage, for the 
^la* wy fellow an anaaqr plans down to its crash 
dftar It (oaa out of control, and the casnra will 
tiMM taking pleturaa of it, after he has 
firing his guns. 
The MV Air Corps OSAP canera is electrically 
*l«aii. o^ipped with a SO-foot filai aagasine us- 
•at ataadaffd black-and.whita 16 an. antian picture 
flto. The pilot nay vary the apeed of ths csnera 
fraa 16 to 64 fraswa a aacond, by a raaet knob. 
f|» aaaliina eo^panaataa for atanapharic conditions 
%f apartwra controla for bright, hasy and dull 
•MMtor. whiah are aacaaaibla in flight. But the 
lite, tetltnto la anfflelaMt far tha cansra to pro- 
4hm aatisfaetary pictvraa if tha aatting is with- 
in tha aqaivalant of a atop and a half of the 
proper aatting. Like swat aarial cantras, the 
faeaa ia at infinity, and the casvra ia equipped 
•Itli • faataga Indicator. 

IMB Iky Bi BMtad 

na dawtoo la ao daaignsd that the optical sys- 
tha gunalght in oaeb frana any be re- 



plaead with a atralght iana arrangas»nt to get 

ordinary picturea without the gunsight. if de« 
sired. Also, provision is made to heat the lena 
electrically against the cold of high altitudea. 

Oddly enough, if the picture ahowa tha sight 
directly on tha target, the ahot is uaually a 
clean niss. It is clear indication to the in- 
structor that the atudent has not taken sufficient 
"laadP* in aiadag hia gun ahead of tha swift •■eviag 
achrersary plane. Only when the attacker is di- 
rectly on the tail of the target, or when the two 
planaa are flying directly toward each other, ia 
such an ain good for a hit. In any other flight 
maneuver it ia necessary for the gunner to lead 
his target, naking allowances for the diatanca be- 
tween ttw two plants, the speed at which hia ship 
is traveling and the speed of the advaraary plana. 
And it ia in tha ■eaauranent of the lead which ths 
gunner takes . which gives the new equipawnt an 
ioportant advantage. 

Each fraan of filn has four indice narks midway 
on the sides, the top and the hot tea of the frana. 
The caanra ia adjuatad before takeoff ao that tha 
sight, an electrically lighted two barred croas, 
coincidaa with thaaa indice aarka on tha firat 
frasB of filn. By thia arrangaannt, if the alghl 
shows the eia to be a certain diatanca ahead of 
the noaa of the target, actually tha guna of tha 
attacking plana would ba pouring a atraaa of load 
into the opponent. 

Oui Dataraina Bits 

The developed film is projected on a email view- 
er ecrean, equipped with a ail acala of fine 
ahadow linaa around tha adgaa. so that tha in* 
structor can view the frame critically, saaaurinf 
the amount of lead taken by the gunner, and with 
the known facta of the apeed of both planaa can 
determine whether the frams ahould be scored aa a 
hit. 

After the instructor scores each strip of fila, 
he can call in the pilot who aade it, and point 
out hia errors. Praquantly the fila ia ahewn to a 
group of pilots in tha classrooa on a larger 
acreen. alao equipped with the ail scale, ao that 
the whole group can benefit froa tha dlaeuaaian of 
hits and aissaa. 

Aa a aisyle aeana of identifying each f Ua with 
the pilot who ahot it, the Wright Field araaaant 
branch tachnlclana hava augfaatad that each aaga. 
sine be placed in a hand SMwIa caswrat by tna 
(Caatinaea mm ttmf 99) 
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Air Forces Search 

Oeean Flight Ended in Newfoundland 



A five-man party from the Forty-first Recon- 
naissance Squadron, stationed at the New- 
foundland Air Base, last month located and 
searched the wreckage of civilian flyer Tom 
Smith's Aeronca "Baby Clipper* which crashed in 
the rocky wastes of Newfoundland niore than two 
and a half years ago. 

Smith, a pilot f rom Clarksburg , W. Va.. was 
headed for London when he took off from Old Or- 
chard Beach, Me., on May 28, 1939. He was never 
heard from again, and, until recently his fate was 
not known. Then the wreckage of his light plane 
was sighted by an aircraft of the Koyal Canadian 
Air Force. Search of the site was ordered accom- 
plished by personnel of the Newfoundland Base Com- 
mand . 

Flying an OA-9, Lieuts. P. A. Sykes, pilot; R.W. 
Boggs, co-pilot; J.H. Shaw, navigator, and F< R> 
Amend, observer, and Cpl. R.H. Hubsch, engineer, 
set out to locate the plane, reported at approxi- 
mately 47° AT Latitude and 57" 38' Loi«itude. 

Wreck On Barren Ridge 

The search party found the wreck atop a rocky 
ridge about 15 miles north of the south-coast New- 
foundland town of Burgeo, and three miles east of 
a mountain stream named Grandy. Brook. The terrain 
was described as mountainous, rocky and barren and 
with very few trees. 

Landing on a small lake at the foot of the 
ridge, the men anchored the OA-9, inflated a life 
raft and made for shore. They found the under- 
brush very thick and hard to penetrate, and after 
an hour's work managed to push through to the site 
of the crash. 

Smith had made an excellent landing, considering 
what was available, and the searchers found the 
plane lying in a normal upright position, damaged 
very little. After more than two years the tires 
were still inflated. The plane's two auxiliary 
fuel tanks, with a total capacity of 160 gallons, 
and the regular 12-gallon tank in the nose of the 
plane were empty, probably due to the years of 
evaporation and leakage. 

Newspaper accounts of Smith's proposed trip re- 
ported that he had prepared very thoroughly for 
his flight across the Atlantic, and he was said to 
be determined to prove the ocean flight feasible 
in a light plane. 

Numerous papers and charts and much equipment 
were found in the plane, but there was no trace of 
the pilot. The mission discovered a note in which 



Smith had written that he had been forced down by 
icing conditions, that it was sleeting and that he 
was afraid of freezing to death if he remained in 
the ship. He wrote that he was going to walk in a 
nortlwesterly direction to hunt for some sign of 
habitation. 

The Aeronca had been equipped with a complete 
set of blind flying and navigation instruments. 
Everything of value was salvaged arxl returned to 
the flyer's father. 

A second search in the direction Smith had writ- 
ten he would walk resulted in the discovery from 
the air of an easily discernible line of "Indian 
Signs" --mounds of rocks and sticks placed to point 
in a northwesterly direction. These signs were 
about three miles from the wreck. 

Landing again on the lake, the searchers looked 
for more notes, but found only a 1928 Portuguese 
coin and two bottle tops. About 300 yards from 
the litje of mounds, a log hut, which apparently 
had been erected by a trapper, was discovered. 
There was no evidence that Smith ever had found 
the cabin. Whether Smith or the hut -builder had 
erected the mounds remains a mystery, for the 
search party found nothing further. 

It is the function of the Air Council of the 
Headquarters Army Air Forces to periodically re- 
view and coordinate all major aviation projects of 
the Arnty. 

• 

Aviation cadets assigned to the new Air Corps 
primary training school at Avon Park, Florida, are 
never quite sure upon arrival whether they are in 
the Army or on a millionaire's vacation. The 
school's barracks, formerly a fashionable resort 
hotel, are located between two lakes, surrounded 
by palm trees, and have a private golf course. 
Ground school classes are held in a lodge on the 
shore of a nearby lake. A civil contract school, 
it is operated by the Lodwick Aviation Military 
Academy. 

• 

Dispatches from London indicate that the German 
Luftwaffe has developed a new fighter which is be- 
ing used against the R.A.F. It is described as a 
Fokker-Wulf monoplane with a radial engine esti- 
mated to be rated at 1320 horsepower. The plane, 
it is believed, is capable of doing 370 miles per 
hour at 19,000 feet. Ceiling is estimated at 40,- 
000 feet. 
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ARMY paper work is a mystery to the vininitiated but is 
just as clear as crystal to the experienced staff offi- 
cers. 

In order to clarify many situations that will arise in 
the minds of young, inexperienced officers, now being de- 
tailed to administrative functions, there has been com- 
piled at Randolph Field the following explanatory glossary 
of phraseology frequently encountered in military corre- 
spondence and discussions: 



PHRASEOLOGY 
Under consideration: 



Under active consideration: Will have a shot at finding 

the file. 



Has received careful con- 
s ideration: 

Have you any remarks? 



In the air: 




EXPLANATION 
Never heard of it . 



You will remenber: 



Transmitted to you: 



Concur generally: 



In conferenc 



Kindly expedite reply: 



A period of inactivity cover- 
ing time lag. 

Can you give me any idea what 
it is all about? 

Completely ignorant of the 
whole subject. 

You have forgotten or never 
knew , because I don ' t . 

y>u try holding the bag 
awhile- -I'm tired of it. 

Have not read the document 
and don't want to be bound by 
anything I say. 

Gone out --don't know where he 
is. 

For God's sake try and find 
the papers. 



Passed to higher authority: Pigeon-holed in a more sump- 
tuous office. 



In abeyance; 
Appropriate action: 



A state of grace for a dis- 
graceful state. 

Do you know what to do with 
it? We don't. 



Giving him the picture: 



Long, confusing and inaccu- 
rate statement to a newcomer. 



^E" Awards at langley 

Engineering Maintenance Effieien 



ALMOST unprecedented records were set by 
heavier -than-air units operating at Langley 
Field recently, as the results of an efficiency 
contest instituted by Brig, Gen. Arnold N. Krog- 
stad, conmnding general of the First Bonber Com- 
mand, First Air Force. 

General Krogstad's contest involved giving rec- 
ognition at weekly ceremonies to the day and night 
crews of the airplanes flying the greatest nuiil>er 
of hours during the preceding week, and it was the 
start of an idea that could be of benefit to other 
aviation units. 

The Contest consisted of presentations, to men 
of the crews whose work made possible the mechan- 
ical condition of the winning planes, of effi- 
ciency "E's," pinned by General Krogstad on the 
grease-stained coveralls of the winning squadron 
mechanics. A large "E," about a foot square, be- 
came the mark of distinction for the winning ship 
for the folleiwing week, and the squadron itself 
was awarded a banner reading "Excellence in En- 
gineering Maintenance." An added inducement was 
offered when winning crew menfcers were allowed to 
enter, admission free, the post theater for the 
time that their plane ranked the others at Langley 
Field. 

Flying . Records Set 

Rivalry among the different squadrons berthed at 
Langxey Field during the duration of the contest 
resulted in setting of some unprecedented flying 
records. General Krogstad, in counenting upon the 
contest, said: "This is a source of gratification 
and pleasure, since it indicates very commendable 
efforts on the pert of the maintenance crews, fly- 
ing prews aind supervisory officers." 

Presentation of awards, made each Saturday 
morning at impressive ceremonies in front of the 
winning squadron's hangar, were attended by not 
only the squadron personnel, but by officers and 
enlisted men from the large air base at Langley 
Field. The plane was given a thorough inspection 
by the post technical inspector. 

Wide publicity, with photographs of the winning 
ship, officers and men, was given locally and in 
nation-wide publications. Individual stories, 
piislished in the home-town newspapers of the win- 
ning crew menbers , was another honor which tended 
to put every man in every squadron on his toes. 

Hours flown by the different planes during the 
five weeks of the contest ranged from 60 hours and 
20 minutes to the almost unprecedented time of 
lO&i hours for a week's flying time, 'fhe variance 




in hours was accounted for by the inclemency of 
the weather. 

All planes competing in the contest were B-18A 
booobers. Winning units were the Eighteenth Recon- 
naissance Squadron; Headquarters and Headquarters 
Squadron, Twenty-second Borribardment Group, winners 
twice during the contest; Second Bombardment 
Squadron of the Twenty-second Bombardment Group 
and the Nineteenth Bombardment Squadron, also of 
the Twenty-second Bonbardment Group. 

SECURITY POSTERS DESIRED 

ARTISTS in and out of The Army Air Forces are 
asked to submit posters, similar to those be- 
ing run on the inside of the back cover of the 
News Letter, pointing out the danger to national 
security of careless talk on military matters. 

Most of those which have been run already were 
prepared by a British jlrtist and were aimed pri- 
marily at a British audience. It is felt in Wash- 
ington that the posters, which are to be distrib- 
uted throughout The Army Air Forces, will be more 
effective if they are prepared by artists familiar 
with The Army Air Forces and if they are aimed at 
an American audience. 

Mr. Richard Q. Yardley, the well-known cartoon- 
ist for the Baltimore Sun and many magazines, has 
contributed a series prepared especially for The 
Army Air Forces, the first of which was run 
in the last issue. Other famous artists have been 
asked to contribute similar posters. 

there are many equally well-qualified artists in 
The Army Air Forces. They are invited to contrib- 
ute posters, which should be drawn on regular mat 
board and mailed to The Air Forces News Letter, 
Hsadquarters Army Air Forces, Washington, D.C. 

The posters may be serious or humorous, in black 
and white or in color . The only requirement is 
that they emphasize the danger to The Army Air 
Forces and the security of the United States of 
carelessness in discussing matters which should be 
treated as confidential, or anything else which 
could be of value to potential enemies. 

The Navy recently awarded contracts for 21 
blimps. 

• 

Stepping up of the pilot-training rate to 30,000 
per year has increased the annual training rate of 
Air Corps pilots approximately 10,000 percent in 
the past four years. 
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DISCIPLINE, in general, is the willing obedi- 
ence to all orders and instructions, and in 
the absence of orders and instructions, the de- 
cision to follow a line of action one believes the 
orders and instructions would have required. 

Discipline implies pron^tness and dependability. 
There exists among many an attitude of mind which 
makes for se If -disc ipline , but in the case of 
large groups, one cannot depend upon it. The in- 
dividuals must be trained, and the more compli- 
cated and hazardous the action required, the 
greater necessity there exists f or . tra ining . 
Training leads to correct habit formations, which 
in turn, develop self-confidence, and discipline 
is then more apt to become manifest. 

Flight Discipline may be described as a state of 
mind which has resulted from a willing and whole- 
hearted obedience to all orders and instructions 
affecting conduct preliminary to and during 
flight, in order that lives nay be saved and tasks 
performed. 

Oxygen Discipline has become an important part 
of Flight Discipline. 

Recent advances in aeronautical and power plant 
engineering have increased the ceiling of aircraft 
to heights, which require most exact methods in 
delivering oxygen to individuals in an airplane in 
order that full advantage may be taken of such 
high altitude equipment. 

Training In Use Of (kygen 

The use of modern oxygen equipment, including 
the individual accessory emergency oxygen unit, in 
routine flights and in emergencies requires the 
training of all individuals prior to the time such 
flights are required and prior to the occurrence 
of the emergencies. 

Only crew metnbers who have demonstrated their 
ability to use properly oxygen equipment should be 
selected to perform high altitude missions. These 
men must also appreciate that it is mandatory to 
examine the oxygen equipment prior to flight and 
assure themselves that it is functioning properly. 
The crew must also be thoroughly convinced as to 
the importance of following the detailed instruc- 
tions governing the use of oxygen and allow no in- 
terference to its continuous use until safe alti- 
tudes are reached. When they have developed that 
frame of mind. Oxygen Discipline has been at- 
tained . 

Par. 1 a Technical Order No. 03-50-1 W.D. Office 
of the Chief of Air Corps, dated April 15, 1939, 



states, "Except in urgent, unforeseen emergencies 
all personnel will use oxygen at all times while 
participating in flight above 15,000 feet. Oxygen 
will also be used when remaining at an altitude 
below 15,000 feet but in excess of 12,000 feet for 
periods of two hours or longer duration and when 
participating in flight below 12,000 feet but at 
or in excess of 10,000 feet for periods of six 
hours or longer duration," 

Death At High Altitixlea 

The limit of 'unimpaired" performance without 
oxygen is 10,000 to 11,000 feet. Sudden depriva- 
tion of oxygen above 23,000 feet will result in 
mental deterioration, unconsciousness and death, 
the time required depending on the altitude at 
which the interruption of the oxygen flow occurs. 

The margin of safety is so narrow at extreme al- 
titudes that the failure of complying with in- 
structions relative to the use of oxygen for so 
short a time as 35 seconds at 35,000 feet will re- 
sult in unconsciousness. 

The commanding officer of Air Corps troops is 
responsible for the oxygen discipline of the com- 
mand, and under him the senior flight surgeon of 
the unit is responsible for the instruction and 
training of flight personnel in the limits and use 
of oxygen equipment. The several comnanders are 
responsible that oxygen equipment is used in ac- 
cordance with existing instructions and princi- 
ples. 

"Unimpaired" Performance Sought 

The training of crew members will provide 
familiarity with the general subject and oxygen 
equipment , and the requirements therefor, and will 
result in their ability to properly protect them- 
selves from exposures to high altitude and so ac- 
complish their tasks. The object to attain is 
"unimpaired" performance. 

Training consists of lectures which include 
measures that can be taken by individuals before 
and during flight to insure an unimpaired per- 
formance; demonstrations such as movies, etc. and 
experience in so-called "low pressure chandjers." 
It is anticipated that in time low pressure cham- 
bers will be more generally available for the pur- 
pose of training personnel in the use of altitude 
oxygen equipment . 

Altitudes can be assimilated in these chancbers 
and personnel can be trained in and experience al- 
titude conditions and in the use of life saving 
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accessory emrgency unit (emergency ration of oxy- 
gen) at extremely high altitudes under controlled, 
safe conditions, until confidence in their equip- 
ment and self-reliance in the use of it can be 
developed. 

hem Pressure Ctmti>et Uied 

Training in the low pressure chadber is divided 
into elementary and advanced. Elementary training 
might be conducted at the Pilot Replacement Cen- 
ters as part of their indoctrination and would in- 
clude experience in preventing "earblock," deter- 
mination of "anoxic level," and in the use of al- 
titude oxygen equipment. Advance training, avail- 
able to crew meofcers for service flying, would in- 
'clude training in prophylactic "decompression," 
experience in altitude between 30,000 and 40,000 
feet and the use of the life saving accessory 
emergency oxygen unit. 

Lack of oxygen discipline is the result of dis- 
semination of false and unscientific information 
relative to the need of oxygen during flight at 
seemingly low altitudes and absence of instruction 
and training in flight or altitude prophylaxis. 
There is no doubt but that in recent months ex- 
perienced pilots have become oxygen conscious. 
The time is ripe to develop discipline in its use 
to the novice. 

BY LIEUT. COL. READ B . HARDim 
FLIGHT SUKGEOS, KELLY FIELD 

Colonel David N.W. Gram, Chief of the Air Corps 
Medical Division, has been named to fill the newly 
created position of The Air Surgeon. 

In his new position Colonel Grant will serve as 
a nenber of the Air Staff, where his function will 
be to coordinate the medical activities of The 
Ariqy Air Forces. He will also retain his post as 
Chief of the Medical Division, Office of the Chief 
of the Air Corps. 

The new Air Surgeon is a graduate of the Army 
Medical School, the School of Aviation Medicine at 
Randolph Field, the Air Corps Tactical School and 
the Chemical Warfare School. He has been on duty 
in Washinfiton since October 1, 1939. 

• 

The Flight Surgeon must be a man of vision and 
asdaition, a before and after dinner guzzler, a 
night owl; work all day and all night and appear 
fresh the next day. 

He must be a man's man, a ladies' man, a model 
husband, a plutocrat, a technocrat, a Republican, 
a New Dealer, an Old Dealer, and a Fast Dealer, a 
technician, electrician, politician, a mathemati- 
cian, machinist and anbidextrous. 

He must be a promotion expert, create a demand 
for his services, be a good correspondent, attend 
all meetings, tournaments, funerals and births, 
visit fliers in hospitals and jails once a week 
and in his spare time do missionary w«rk. 



He must be 25 years of age or over, married, 
single or divorced, with unlimited endurance and 
frequent overindulgence in wine, wind and gab; 
must have a wide range of telephone numbers in all 
principal cities and villages for cross-country 
purposes. 

He must have an attractive home (a tent will 
do), belong to all clubs, pay all expenses at home 
and on cross-countries on one -third of what his 
associates have, payable when Congress chooses to 
give it to him. 

He must be an expert talker, liar, dancer , 
traveller, bridge player, pokT hound, toreador, 
golfer, diplomat, financier and philanthropist; 
an authority on palmistry, chemistry, archaeology, 
psychology, physiology, neurology, meteorology, 
criminology*, dogs, cats, horses, bionges, bru- 
nettes and red heads. 

And furthermore the practice of medicine is 
pr ohibited. 

(Note: This is the Medical Division' s own version) 



BRITISH ... rCont inuerf From Page 9) 
of Aeronautic^, located at Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama; Oarr Aero Tech, at Albany, Georgia; Graham 
Aviation Company, Americus, Georgia; and the 
Southern Aviation School, at Camden, South Caro- 
lina. Stearman FT-17's are used at all the pri- 
mary schools . 

Basic Training of the British is carried on at 
Cochran Field, Macon, Georgia, and Gunter Field, 
Montgomery, Alabama. Both are run directly by the 
Army. Cochran is another brand new field, con- 
struction having begun last April. Actual flying 
from the field began on June 4- -three days ahead 
of schedule. The British cadets arrived August 
17. Lieut. Col. D. D. Fitzgerald, Conmanding Of- 
ficer of Cochran Field, has found teaching the 
British to be "an enjoyable experience, and help- 
ful to both the cadets and ourselves." Training 
planes used at the basic schools are BT-lS's. 

Return Hone In Early 1942 

Aircraftsmen receive advanced training from Air 
Corps instructors at Craig Field, Selma, Alabama, 
which is a single-engine school; and at Turner 
Field, Albany, Georgia, a twin-engine school. 
Turner, another new School, will have a capacity 
of about 800 pilot cadets--all British--when it is 
in rull operation. Also located at tne txeld is a 
navigation school, where American navigators are 
trained. 

No cadets so far have graduated from advanceu 
schools. It is expected that the first contingent 
will complete the course and return to England 
early in 1942. Once there they will be given fur- 
ther operational training with tactical units be- 
fore being assigned to actual coobat. 
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DEVELOPHENT of a control to reduce the nunber of 
levers normally used by the pilot has reached the 
flight test stage. While designed primarily for 
the single seat type of plane, its application in 
the larger planes is anticipated. 

In the operation of an airplane equipped with an 
exhaust gas turbine -driven supercharger, the pilot 
now has four controls for the power plant--the 
throttle, the supercharger, the propeller and the 
mixture. Engine failures, due to excessive mani- 
fold pressures, can be caused by the pilot leaving 
the propeller control set for a low r.p.m. and 
opening the throttle. This builds up the brake 
mean effective pressure in the cylinder to a point 
that may cause either a head failure, a rod fail- 
ure, or both. The same result would be obtained 
if the supercharger control were pushed to the 
full "on" position with the propeller set for a 
low r.p.m. 

Three Controls Linked 

In order to prevent these excessive manifold 
pressures, a linkage has been devised, by means of 
which the supercharger, throttle and {M'opeller are 
coupled together. When the throttle lever is 
pushed forward or pulled back, the supercharger 
and propeller controls go with it. Thunb latches 
are provided on the control knobs so that the 
three levers can be operated individually, but 
when the throttle lever passes these levers, they 
re-engage and move with the throttle lever until 
again manually disconnected. 

In this way the manifold pressure is gradually 
built up to a safe maximum when the engine is op- 
erating at a high r.p.m. While this conbination 
does not give the ideal relationship of the three 
controls throughout the range of operation, it 
does give a workable combination for the average 
pilot. It also relieves the pilot of the opera- 
tion of two controls urxler conbat conditions and 
allows him to concentrate his attention on the 
enemy aircraft or on the other planes in his own 
formation. In the case of long<range cruising it 
still allows the pilot to make close adjustment of 
the individual controls to obtain better cruising 
cond it ions . 

Foreign Detigners Unsuccessful 

Foreign designers have made attempts to build 
automatic boost controls, but so far these are ef- 
fective for a limited altitude range only. The 
turbine supercharger, when set for any given alti- 
tude, produces a very slight increase in manifold 



pressure as the altitude is increased. 

The inherent characteristics of the power plant 
made this control practical and it is expected 
that further refinements will follow with further 
tests on the experimental model. While it is im- 
possible to know at the present time just when 
this conbination control will be ready for deliv- 
ery to the service activities, it is a trend of 
development concerning which it was considered 
they would be highly interested in receiving in- 
formation. 

• 

Randolph Field is utilizing a simple method, de- 
vised by the Air Corps Materiel Division, for pro- 
moting accuracy landings during night flying. On 
the expansive landing field, 10,000 feet long and 
3500 feet wide, a landing strip, 3200 feet long 
and 400 feet wide, is set apart and marked off by 
a row of eight equally spaced lights on each edge. 
Green lights indicate the start of this improvised 
runway and amber lights denote the end. Red ob- 
stacle lights may be placed as much as 1000 feet 
beyond the landing strip itself - if needed. 

Mounted on a conical base two feet high, the 
lights are shielded by a specially designed hood 
so as to make them barely visible, the illumination 
being concentrated on the landing strip. 

Power for the portable lighting system comes from 
an air-cooled gasoline engine, just about the size 
of an outboard motor for a row boat. Within forty 
minutes the lights can be strung out along the 
ground, the miniature power plant cranked up, and 
everything is in readiness for night flying to get 
under way. It only requires about ten minutes for 
a three-man crew to dismantle the lighting system 
and load the equipment into a pick-up truck. 

Field "Too Big" 

Officers of the Basic Flying School declare that 
Randolph Field is too big for the 700 aviation ca- 
dets in training there to obtain any appreciable 
practice out of their night landings, pointing out 
that they can "cut the throttle" almost at will, 
establisha glide, and feel sure they will make the 
23b0-acre field. They believe these future pilots 
should not be permitted to grow careless in their 
accuracy landings at night, since they must buckle 
down to accurate landings at night just as soon as 
they are assigned to boober or fighter squadrons. 

As for the cadets, they are unanimous in their 
praise of the portable lighting system, claiming 
that it is even easier to land on the strip than 
in the glare of the floodlights with the whole fly- 
ing field available. 
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Further Expansion Underway 

EIGHTY -FOUR GROUPS FOR 



' I ' 0 keep pace with the expansion of personnel and 
materiel of The Army Air Forces under the national 
defense program, it has become necessary to expand 
the 54-Group program to provide for a total of 84 
congbat groups as the next goal for the development 
of the army's air defense forces. 

Although the establishment of a 54-Group or an 
84 -Group program does not imply in any way an ul- 
timate ceiling for expansion, it had become evi- 
dent that the framework provided by the earlier 
54 -Group program was entirely inadequate to house 
the expanding air strength of The krmy Air Forces. 

The S4-Group program, first announced in March, 
1941, is being expanded approximately 50 jjer cent, 
to provide for an orderly and rapid continuation 
of growth of all essential elements of the army's 
air organization. 

The enlarged program contemplates an increase in 
non-conmissioned personnel of The Army Air Forces 
to a grand total of more than 400,000 aviation 
cadets and enlisted men by the end of the current 
fiscal year, June 30, 1942. Subsequent increases 
in personnel strength, perhaps to the 600,000 
level, is possible beyond that date. 

Adoption of the 84-Group program does not in- 
volve any change in the organization of The Army 
Air Forces, now in process of detailed organiza- 
tion under the leadership of Major General Arnold, 
Chief of The Army Air Forces and Deputy Chief of 
Staff. The two major components of The Army Air 
Forces, the Air Corps and the Air Force Combat 
Conmand, will remain undisturbed by the expansion. 

Will Go To Confcat Command 

The new tactical groups are to be assigned to 
the Air Force Combat Command for operational 
training, while the Air Corps will continue in 
charge of the individual training of pilots and 
technicians, in addition to its supply, procure- 
ment and maintenance duties. 

Attainment of the objectives of the 84-Group 
program will involve considerable expansion of re- 
cruiting and training activities. The 54-Group 
plan contemplated an expansion of The Army Air 
Forces to 16,800 officers, 187,000 enlisted men 
(including enlisted men assigned from other arms 
and services), and 15,000 flying cadets. The rate 
of output of the training schools of the Air Corps 
was placed at 12,000 pilots and 48,000 technicians 
per year initially to meet requirements of the 54- 




Group program. SiA>aequent ly, however, it became 
necessary to increase the goal of the training 
program to 30,000 pilots and 100,000 technicians 
per year . 

Under the 30,000 pilot training program, three 
Air Corps Training Centers supervise the activi- 
ties of 41 civilian schools giving 10 weeks of 
elementary training; 15 military basic flying 
schools and three civilian schools giving basic 
training; and 21 advanced military flight training 
schools, seven of which are s ingle -engine flying 
schools, and 14 two-engine flying schools. There 
are three flexible gunnery military schools, one 
civil navigation school and three replacement 
training centers (pilot, bombardier and naviga- 
tor). There are three navigator schools and six 
boirbardier schools. Technical training of enlist- 
ed s{>ecialists is conducted in 19 other schools 
and three replacement training centers. 

Expansion to 400,000 

By way of comparison with the enlarged program, 
which conteoiplates a total of more than 400,000 
enlisted men, it is interesting to note that on 
June 30, 1940, Army Air Corps personnel included 
3,397 Regular Army and Reserve officers, 1,894 
flying cadets and 45,914 enlisted men. At that 
time there were 16 skeleton groups and wings and 
the definite goal for expansion was 54 combat 
groups qomposed of all types of airplanes. 

On June 30, 1941, tfie strength was 10,697 Regu- 
lar Army and Reserve officers, 8,707 flying cadets 
and 126,666 enlisted men. 

On December 18, 1940, four air district head- 
quarters were activated, together with 14 addi- 
tional wing headquarters, to provide the overhead 
to care for the assignment of all personnel and 
planes in the 54-Group program. Other groups were 
ordered into being January 15, 1941, and were 
formed from existing Regular Army units. By that 
time, the Army Air Corps had been expanded to ap- 
proximately 6,180 officers, 7,000 flying cadets 
and 83,000 enlisted men. 

The air districts now have become air forces, 
in a step intended further to expedite the growth 
and training of The Arnqr Air Forces. 

This was followed June 22, 1941, by the War De- 
partment by the unification of its air activities 
in the present organization. The Army Air Forces. 
(Contintnd on Pmg* 30) 
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Contracts For Airplanes 

The Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich., which 
has been producing Pratt 8t Whitney engines under 
license of the United Aircraft Corporation, Ptatt 
dt Whitney Division, was awarded a contract by the 
War Department totalling $182,955,559.02 for the 
manufacture of this type of engine, together with 
Sftare parts therefor. 

The Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, 
L.I., New York, received a contract from the War 
Department in the amount of $64,404,036.50 cover- 
ing airplanes and spare parts. 

Orders for additional Wright Aeronautical en- 
gines were placed by the War Department with the 
Studebaker Corp., of South Bend, Ind., totalling 
$74,338,783. These engines will be manufactured 
in plants constrtKted under Emergency Plant Faci- 
lity contracts and under license of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. 

Changes Of Station 

Scheduled for transfer to Ellington Field, 
Texas, from Brooks Field, Texas, are the Fifty- 
ninth and Seventy-seventh School Squadrons. Their 
strength of 150 men each will be brought up to 200 
men each with the transfer of recruits from El- 
lington Field. 

Upon completion of the five new schools in the 
Southeast Air Corps Training Center under the 30,- 
000 pilot training program, a total of 45 units 
will be transferred to them from other stations in 
this center. Five Air Base Groups, each compris- 
ing a Hqrs. and H^rs. Squadron, an Air Base Squad- 
ron and a Materiel Squadron, and 30 School Squad- 
rons will be involved in this transfer. Maxwell 
Field will send eight units each to Greenville, 
Miss., and Moultrie, Ga. Eight units will go from 
Selna, Ala., to Dothan, Ala.; 12 from Albany, Ga. , 
to Valdosta, Ga., and nine from Barksdale Field. 
La., to Coludsus, Miss. 

Three Air Base Groups, the Thirty-seventh, the 
Forty-fourth and the Ninety-first, were assigned, 
respectively, to the Fourth, Second and First Air 
Force Service Coimaands, and to be stationed, in 
the order given, at Oklahoma City, Okla.; licChord 
Field, Wash., and Mitchel Field, N.Y. 

Orders were issued for the transfer of the Hqrs. 
and Hqrs. Squadron, Second Air Support Command, 
and the 326th Signal Company, Air Wing, from Fort 
Douglas, Utah, to Oklahoma City, Okla., and the 
Hqrs. and Hqrs. Squadron, Fourth Air Support Com- 
mand, from Fresno, Calif., to Hamilton Field, 
Calif. 

The Twenty-second Observation Squadron has been 



attached to the Third Armored Division at Camp 
Polk, La., but will remain assigned to the Fifth 
Air Support Command, with headquarters at Bowman 
Field, Ky. 

New Uhlts And Stations 

Recently called to active duty were the Hqrs. 
and Hqrs. Squadrons of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Air Force Service Commands, with re- 
spective permanent stations at Windsor Locks, 
Conn.; Fort George Wright, Wash.; Drew Field, 
Fla., and March Field, Calif. These units were 
organized at Westover Field, Mass.; Portland, Ore- 
gon; Savannah, Ga., and March Field, Calif., re- 
spectively, and the source of the personnel there- 
for were, in the order named, the Hqrs. and Hqrs. 
Squadrons of the Fourth Bombardment , Eleventh, 
Twenty-second and Ninth Pursuit Wings at Westover 
Field, Mass.; Portland, Oregon; Savannah, Ga., and 
March Field, Calif., respectively. Thirty-four 
Air Base Groups were assigned to these four Air 
Force Service Commands, nine to the First, seven 
to the Second, twelve to the Third and six to the 
Fourth. These Conmands were assigned to the nu- 
merically corresponding Air Force. 

Supplementing the Replacement Centers at Maxwell 
Field, Ala.; Kelly Field, Texas, and Moffett 
Field, Calif., three additional Air Corps Replace- 
ment Centers were created, their locations being 
Ellington and Sheppard Fields in Texas, and Kess- 
ler Field, Miss. New titles were conferred upon 
these Centers, the two last named, which are under 
the imnediate jurisdiction of the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Air Corps Technical Training Command, 
being designated "Air Corps Replacement Training 
Center (Technician)," arxl the other four, under 
the inmediate jurisdiction of the commanding gen- 
erals of the Air Corps Training Centers in which 
they are located, being designated "Air Corps Re- 
placement Training Center (Aircrew)." 

With the completion of additional buildings at 
Scott Field, 111., the necessary facilities were 
provided to permit the opening of a second school 
for the instruction of enlisted men as radio oper- 
ators and mechanics, thus doubling the present 
student capacity. 

Under a new schedule inaugurated on Novenber 2, 
new students will arrive at the rate of 400 every 
week instead of every two weeks. The assignment 
of the new groups of 400 students arriving weekly 
will alternate between Radio Schools Nos. 1 and 3, 
and at the eid of the standard 22 weeks' course of 
instruction, on or about March 1, next, the full 
quota of 4,400 new students will have been 
reached. (Over) 
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Decorat ions 

Gallantry in action against the enemy and heroic 
conduct in saving the lives of others led the War 
Department to confer decorations up<»> two officers 
end two enlisted men connected with the Air Corps. 

Captain Elmer G. Rhenstrom, Air Reserve, now on 
extended active duty at Scott Field, 111., was 
awarded the Silver Star for gallantry in action 
during the World War. At that time a second lieu- 
tenant and a meniber of the Ninety-fifth Aero 
Squadron, First Pursuit Group, he was engaged on a 
special mission when he was attacked by three ene- 
my aimn. Single-handed he s'icceeded in destroy- 
ing one of the planes and later accomplished his 
mission of strafing and killing enemy horses draw- 
ing heavy artillerv in retr»at, thus delaying 
their progress and leading to their capture by 
ground forces. 

Captain John M. Talbot, Medical Corps, Flight 
Surgeon; Pvt. 1st CI. Peter Schur , 20th Air Base 
Squadron, and Pvt. Mathew L. Pelikan, 3Sth Pursuit 
Squadron, were awarded the Soldier's Medal. Cap- 
tain Talbot saved an enlisted man from drowning, 
as did Privat Schur, while IVt. Pelikan rescured a 
woman from a burning houfie. 

A passenger in an amphibian plane which went out 
of control, crashed and overturned in a lake. Cap- 
tain Talbot, while inan upside down position, sus 
pended by his safety belt, perceived one ot thr 
crew lying unconscious below him and in grave dan- 
ger of drowning in the water which was gushing in- 
to the cabin of the plane. Disregarding his own 
safety, he unfastened his safety belt, reached the 
imperiled enlisted man and succeeded in bringing 
him to the surface of the water. Although suffer- 
ing from the immersion and shock, he next clanber- 
ed about the plane, which was in inminent danger 
of sinking, and administered first aid to other 
badly wounded crew meiribers. 

Private Schur, one of the crew of a crash boat 
plying the shark- infested waters of Manila Bay, 
jumped to the rescue of a fellow soldier who fell 
overboard from an Army transport and, being stun- 
ed by the fall, was in danger of drowning. Bring- 
ing the helpless soldier to the surface, he was 
assisted to a place of safety. 

Perceiving a woman trapped on the porch roof of 
her burning home and on the verge of jumping to 
the ground to follow her sister, who was injured 
in doing so. Private Pelikan, after cautioning her 
not to jump, clinbed to the roof with great diffi- 
culty and succeeded in carrying her safely down to 
the ground. In quick succession he rushed both 
women to the hospital. The injured sister sii>se- 
quently succunbed to her injuries. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration announced a 
plan for increased cooperation among the American 
Republics to bring young sen from countries below 
the Rio Grande to the United States shortly after 
January 1, 1942, to be trained as pilots and avia- 



tion technicians. The program, sponsored by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Technical *wi*'tion 
Training for Citizens of the Latin American RepiJ>> 
lies, includes courses from six months to two 
years and calls for initial training of 275 pi- 
lots, 18 aeronautical administrative engineers, 87 
instructor me'^hanics, and 120 airplane service me- 
chanics each pledged to advance to a career in 
commercial aviation. Pilot training will be su- 
pervised by the Army Air Corps and Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration in the Air Corps schools (with 
exception of military subjects) and at approved 
certificated schools. Mechanical training will be 
carried out by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. 

For the purpose or reorganization, the Hqrs. and 
Hors. Squadrons of the Sixth, Eiehth, Tenth Pur- 
suit and the Twenty-first Boobardment Wings wer<« 
removed from active service and their personnel 
redistributed by the Chief of the Army Air Forces. 
The equipment of these units was turned over to 
the Hqrs. and Heirs. Squadrons of the First, Third, 
Second and Fourth Interceptor Commands, respect- 
ively. 

Fourteen Pursuit Groups (Interceptor) «wre as- 
signed to these Interceptor Commands, five each to 
the First and Third and t«o each to the Second and 
Fourth. In addition, a Signal Aircraft Warning 
Company was assigned to the Second, Third and 
Fourth Interceptor Commands, and two such units in 
addition to a Signal Operations Company, Aircraft 
Warning, to the First Interceptor Command. 

Interceptor Groups Assigned 

Drew Field, a sii>-post of MacDill Field, Tampn, 
Fla. , was recently made an independent station. 
It is now garrisoned by 860 officers and men, but 
it is expected to be expanded in the near future 
to 2,7S0 officers and men. A cow pasture flying 
field, a few months ago, the base is now at the 
half way mark of a $663,700.00 program of runway 
construction, scheduled for completion on Decenber 
15, next. The field will then have more than 300, 
000 square yards of paved runways and fringing 
aprons . 

Of the initial class of 13 Negro students who 
began their primary training at the civilian ele- 
mentary flying school at Tuskegee, Ala., one offi- 
cer and five aviation cadets completed the ten- 
week course of instruction. They will remain at 
Tuskegee to undergo basic and advanced flying 
training, each of ten weeks' duration, and which 
are conducted by Air Corps instructors. Upon 
their graduation from tne 30 weeks' course, they 
will be commissioned second lieutenants in the Air 
Corps Reserve and assigned to the Ninety-ninth 
Pursuit Squadron, which will also be based at Tus- 
kegee. Ten Negro aviation cadets constitute the 
new primary class at Tuskegee. 
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A nation-wide teletype network has been linked 
wxth a new tabulating system at Wright Field 
to give the Materiel Division an automatic daily 
report on Air Corps supply stores at depots all 
over the United States. 

Nucleus of the new tabulating system is a battery 
of specially-built card punching machines designed 
to strike daily balances on Air Corps supply 
stores. The machines operate automatically from 
teletype tape bringing in reports from depots. 
Designed especially for the Air Corps, they are 
the first of their kind in the world. 

The new machines do a job which would be 
physically impossible under the old hand filing 
system. They keep tab on all the Air Corps stocks 
of airplane engines, propeller assemblies, air- 
plane tires, fuel pumps, landing gear struts and 
the thousands of other items and parts which go to 
make up Army planes and equipment . 

Link Depots With Wright Field 

Operated in conjunction with the new machines 
is a teletype network, linking supply depots and 
tactical bases with the Materiel Division. And 
through the new system the Army now gets a daily 
balance on all its equipment, which report 40,000 
changes a day in balances on individual items of 
equipment at individual air bases. 

Biggest advantage of the new system is the fact 
that the balances are received on teletype tape, 
which is fed through the newiy devised card 
punching machine. This machine automatically re* 
cords each new balance on a card which is then 
filed automatically. Thus the new plan makes it 
possible to correct the record of any depot's 
store of any one of the 300,000 articles stocked, 
as soon as the balance is changed by shipment to 
or from the depot. 

Prior to establishment of the new setup, the 
Air Corps kept check on its stock by a system of 
machine posting in duplicate of stock record 
cards at stations and depots. Once a year the 
duplicates were sent in to the Materiel Division 
headquarters at Wright Field, where they were 
transcribed to tabulating cards, which in turn 
were used for preparing reports for the super- 
visors for purchasing and distributing new stock 
as required. The stock record cards were hand 
filed at Wright Field, prior to punching of the 
tabulating cards. 

But the once-a-year balance became out-of-date 
so quickly after it was taken, that it proved to 



be to a large extent useless, except in normal 
peace times when there was no great fluctuation in 
requirements. The rapid pace of present Army Air 
Corps expansion soon proved this system completely 
inadequate . 

With the new system, the Wright Field Budget Of- 
fice receives at the close of each day's business, 
the closing balances on hand of all items in which 
any change has been made during the day, at each 
of the several depots. And from the automatically 
recorded tabulating cards, a report is available 
each day to the supervisors, of the condition of 
the stock of the day before, thus making possible 
automatic stock replenishment at the depots as it 
is needed, and eliminating much delay and confu- 
sion in replenishing stocks which had been largely 
consumed since the last balance was received at 
Wright Field under the former system. 

To illustrate the working of the new system: 
Suppose the Fairfield Air Depot, at Patterson 
Field, Ohio, is asked to send three Allison en- 
gines to Selfridge Field, Michigan. As soon as 
the shipment is made an operator at Fairfield 
punches a card in a card punch machine showing the 
new balance in engines, resulting from this sub- 
traction from the Fairfield stock. The card is 
fed into his teletype sending machine, and the re- 
ceiving machine at Wright Field records the same 
punches on a roll of teletype tape. The tape is 
then fed into the new automatic card punching 
machine which duplicates the first card punched at 
Fairfield, and automatically files the new balance 
card in its proper place, throwing out the old 
balance card which it replaces. 

Special Advantage 

A special advantage of the new system is in the 
refinement made possible by a "borrowing" practice 
which has already been in use in the Air Corps for 
years. To carry the engine example further: Sup- 
pose Fairfield has a shortage of the Allison en- 
gines desired by Selfridge Field. The Fairfield 
operator teletypes a message to the Budget Office 
headquarters explaining the Selfridge requisition 
and the shortage. A check in the master file at 
Wright Field on the Air Corps stock of engines 
may indicate that Middletown Air Depot, at Middle- 
town, Pennsylvania has an adequate stock of these 
engines and can supply them to Selfridge Field. 
The request is relayed from Wright Field to Mid- 
dletown via te letype , and soon transports are fly- 
ing the engines from Middletown to Selfridge 
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would have been consumed in filling the original 
order from Fairfield Depot. 

Under the old setup, it would have been neces- 
sary for the depot needing the engines to check 
Individually with other depots, or to have the 
Maintenance Command at Wright Field make such a 
check, whenever such a borrowing was required. 
But now the central office can check its master 
file and see at once where it can get the neces- 
sary equipment, making it possible to service any 
Army air field in the country, from any of its 
depots, in emergency. 

The new network is also available for conmunica- 
tion between any office at Wright Field and any of 
the Air Corps fields and depots, and by relay per- 
mits the various fields to communicate with each 
other . 

An Example 

Suppose Selfridge Field wishes to communicate 
with Hamilton Field, California. The message 
leaves Selfridge Field and comes into Patterson 
Field to be recorded on a relay tape. This is fed 
into another sending machine and relayed to Wright 
Field, By similar process, , the message is relayed 
to the Sacramento, California, Air Depot, and 
from that station to Hamilton Field. Since the 
relay message is punched on the tape for each re- 
lay, the three relays may be made without the op- 
erators at Patterson, Wright or Sacramento fields 
knowing what the message was. 

Wright Field officials believe that the new 
system's cost is more than compensated for, in the 
savings resulting from the speeding up of the en- 
tire supply and maintenance service. While no ac- 
curate estimate can be made of the airplanes that 
were grounded for lack of parts, the time wasted 
as a result of shipping orders issued and subse- 
quently cancelled due to lack of stock at a par- 
ticular depot arid the inaccurate procurement of 
replenishment stocks as a result of inaccurate 
knowledge of stock on hand under the former sys- 
tem, it is apparent that all these were important 
cost items in operating the maintenance and supply 
service. 

But the saving does not stop there. An actual 
net savings is shown in the use of the new system, 
over the former system, despite the cost of the 
new machines and their operators, by eliminating 
the use of billing machines and their operators 
and the laborious hand filing processes of the 
former setup. 

• 

Air Corps officers assigned to the Headquarters 
Army Air Forces or The Air Force Coofcat Comnund are 
still officially regarded as Air Corps, and not Air 
Forces, officers, according to a Headquarters Ariqy 
Air Forces interpretation of recent War Department 
and Air Forces rulings and organizational changes. 



The Army Air Forces, through the Air Force Confcat 
Command and the Air Corps, will direct training, 
both individual and organizational, and the opera- 
tion of all air units in the four air forces in 
the continental United States and in the territo- 
rial and outlying posts of the growing air defense 
system. 

The training program required in connection with 
the 84-Group program would make The Army Air 
Forces one of the world's largest universities for 
applied science, with a total of more than 100 
flying and technical training schools in opera- 
tion. 

A nunber of the 84 confcat groups to be created 
as the goal of the new program will be assigned to 
overseas departments. The greater part, however, 
will be assigned to the Air Force Codbat Coonand. 

Aviation components of the Hawaiian and Panama 
Canal Departments will be organized into depart- - 
ment air forces under command of their respective 
department commanders, to attain the unity of com- 
mand so essential for successful operations. 

Cooipletion of the 84-Group program, with neces- 
sary airplanes , materiel, personnel, bases and 
equipment, presents a problem worthy of the utmost 
effort, efficiency and coordination. 
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instructor, who takes a few fraoKs of pictures of 
the pilot who is to use the film in his plane. 
The daylight -loading magazine is then taken out of 
the hand camera, and loaded into the GSAP camera 
for use. 

Processing Almost Autcoatic 

Early in the use of gun cameras, it was learned 
that a principal advantage to the trainee was to 
see the results of his training flight as quickly 
as possible after it was made. So Wright Field 
technicians and camera manufacturers have devel- 
oped a very nearly automatic processing technique, 
which the artiament mechanics without expert photo- 
graphic knowledge can use. Without divulging the 
details of the processing it may be said that it 
develops the negative reversed as a positive, so 
that it can be used in a projector immediately, 
and that it comes out of the process spooled on a 
reel ready to go into the projector in a very 
short space of time. Thus the student is enabled 
to see his pictures the same day he makes them. 

Deliberately Mnle Hsavy 

One gun camera developed at Wright Field in the 
late 1920 's was made of very heavy materials, 
simulating as nearly as possible the weight as 
well as the size of the gun it replaced. The 
usual Air Corps search for lighter metals was 
abandoned, and parts were made of bronze and other 
(Continumd on Fagm 32) 
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Flying Time Counted 

Cadets May Get CAA Training Credit 

By Uent. George H. Haddock 




'T^HE recent change in regulations which makes it 
possible for the Air Corps to credit a quali- 
fied cadet with a maximum of 30 hours flying time 
for previous flying instruction or experience, 
will not necessarily shorten the cadet's term in 
the elementary phase of instruction. 

What it does do is permit the Air Corps to take 
advantage of flying instruction given to those ca- 
dets who come to the civil contract schools from 
schools operating under the C.A.A. 's Civilian Pi- 
lot Training Program, and to permit other cadets 
having previous flying experience to forego at 
least a part of the scheduled elementary training. 

The ground school requirements remain the same, 
however, and every cadet will still be required to 
qualify in these subjects prior to graduation from 
the elementary flying school. 

Thus, any reduction in the time spent in the 
elementary phase will depend upon the individual 
qualifications of each student to forego a part of 
the required 60 hours flying time and the required 
ground school work, 

Superviaora Determine Allowances 

When a Civilian Pilot Training Program graduate 
enters the military training, for example, his 
knowledge and skill will be observed carefully to 
determine whether or not any allowances will be 
made to him. Partial or maximum allowances to be 
made will be at the discretion of the Air Corps 
Si^rviaor at the school concerned. 

The Air Corps method in advancing aviation ca- 
dets in five-week classes has been found to be ad- 
vantageous in many respects. Actual flight train- 
ing is but one of the phases of instruction ne- 
cessary to produce a skilled and dependable Air 
Corps pilot. The important grounding in military 
education in general, and the instillation of the 
vital factors of morale and cooperation are among 
the phases which cannot be neglected. 

The move to make it possible to grant partial 
flying time credit was the result of a desire on 
the pert of the Air Corps to take advantage of the 
flying training provided by the Cover nment - f i - 
nanced CFTP, and thus help to reduce the cost of 
such training to the War Department. 

Graduates of the CFTP have furnished a major 
source of aviation cadets since the beginning of 
the Army Air Corps expansion program. Approxima- 
tely 10,000 graduates have been sent to the Army 



and the Navy for training as military pilots, and 
now, with the change in Air Corps regulations, 
both services may allow credit for previous flight 
instruction. The Navy can allow up to 33 hours. 
Furnish Flight Instructors 

One of the most important functions of the CPTP, 
as far as the Air Corps is concerned, has been the 
furnishing of flight instructors for the civilian 
contract schools providing the elementary train- 
ing. 

Air Corps officers have found also that CPTP 
graduates entering as aviation cadets in fewer 
cases fail to qualify for the next higher phase. 
A recent compilation showed that an average of 84 
per cent of the CPTP graduates successfully passed 
the elementary phase of flight instruction, with 
seme of the later classes reaching 92 per cent. 

By comparison it has been shown that approxima- 
tely 39 per cent of non-CPTP graduates fail during 
the elementary phase of the Air Corps program. 

This good showing by the trainees from the CPTP 
is credited in part to the fact that the men who 
either cannot be or don't want to be military fly- 
ers are weeded out before entering the Air Corps 
training. Classes beginning Air Corps instruction 
without previous training still must lose their 
percentage of men not fitted to be military pi- 
lots. 

STUDENTS LOSE RATINGS 

ENLISTED men who hold air mechanic ratings and 
who are detailed as students at flying schools 
must forfeit their ratings, the Military Personnel 
Division, Office Chief of Air Corps, announces. 

These men will not have opportunities to perform 
the duties of air mechanics at the civilian flying 
schools at which they will get their pilot train- 
ing. In the event such students fail to complete 
the flight course successfully, however, they will 
be considered eligible for re-rating when they re- 
turn to their regular units. 

The division considers that this action will 
work no hardship on air mechanics who may be se- 
lected for flight training, since they will be on 
full-time flying status while undergoing training. 
The increased income from flying pay will compen- 
sate for the loss of the extra income derived from 
their mechanic's ratings. 
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weighty metals. The flexible gun'cameras were op- 
erated by triggers on the spade grips, and were 
provided with regulation machine gun sights. 

Even after the adoption of motion picture film, 
the gun cameras were loaded by the old-fashioned 
spool method, having opaque strips of leader and 
trailer for daylight loading attached to the ac- 
tual film. This method was discarded with devel- 
opment of more modern magazine loading, which 
eliminated the laborious threading of the film 
through the camera. 

With the improvement of electric motors for 
camera operation, the gun cameras became electri- 
cally operated about 1938. As photographic lens 
and films improved, the 16 mm. film was substi- 
tuted for the bulkier and more costly 35 rnit. film 
with little sacrifice in clarity of the pictures. 
This too was a factor in making possible the 
switch to the magasine form of camera loading. 

About this time %he fixed gun camera changed its 
shape, as the armament designers decided there was 
no point in making it look like a gun since, oper- 
ated by remote control, the gun suggestion was 
valueless to the pilot. The new fixed gun camera 
using the same mechanism as its flexible brother, 
was built into a long cylindrical shape, somewhat 
like that of a boat. 

This camera was the immediate predecessor of the 
GSAP camera which was developed after a compre- 
hensive survey of the problem of aerial gunnery 
instruction by Wright field technicians, who dis- 
carded previous types in their effort to produce 
a new and highly efficient piece of equipment. 

First prepared for fixed mounting, the GSAP 
camera is being adapted for flexible gunnery prac- 
tice also. Here the Air Corps engineers are con- 
fronted with a new problem, since today's flexible 
gunnery consists in the manipulation of power tur- 
rets, bristling with two to four heavy caliber 
machine guns, instead of the single, manually op- 
erated gun of the past. 

Besides dogfight training for individual pilots, 
the gun camera is valuable for other purposes. 
Blind spots on planes to determine how large a 
group of fighters is necessary to attack a single 
large enemy bomber can be discovered, and the 
proper angles of approach for keeping as much as 
possible out of his line of fire. 

Historically, it is believed that the first gun 
cameras were enqiloyed by the British and French 
during the world war, about 1915 or 1916. The 
first British gun camera had a film with six ex- 
posures, which could be divided into 12 frames, 
and each time the camera was fired a cocking oper- 
ation was necessary. The clevice was developed in 
an effort to solve the training problem of judging 
the distance from the moving base of fire to the 
mcving target. The idea was received very skep- 
tically by British army officials for some time, 
until the training showed results in greatly in- 



creased accuracy of fire, according to accounts 
of that time. 

The French camera was a large box type, which 
took a picture about four by five inches, and 
which also had to be cocked after every operation. 

American Similar To British 

The first American gun camera, produced by East- 
men about 1918, was in many respects similar to a 
more advanced British gun camera. These cameras 
were built to resenfcle the machine guns which they 
simulated, having long barrels and spade grips 
like those which swung the manually operated guns. 
They were powered by spring -wound motors and regu- 
lation gunsights. They used 35 -mm. movie film and 
were equipped with stopwatches. The stopwatches 
were so installed that every time a picture was 
fired the face of the stopwatch showed, recording 
the time. 

This device was added after it was found that 
gun camera dogfights resulted in disputes between 
pilots over who fired the first vital shot, thus 
winning the coofcat. The cameras contained a simu- 
lation of the gunsijht, on a glass plate in the 
camera barrel, marking off each frame of film into 
quarters. The plate was marked also with concen- 
tric circles, indicating the variation of the tar- 
get from the center of the sight. Lighting for 
the stopwatch pictures was provided by a system of 
mirrors, reflecting natural light into the stop- 
watch chanber. By checking the time on the frame 
which showed the first vital shot on each of the 
opponent's films, the priority of claim could 
easily be established. 

Since this basic type gun camera was estab- 
lished, there have been numerous changes and de- 
velopments. American armament technicians soon 
developed, by changing the mount, a gun camera for 
both flexible and fixed gun positions. For fixed 
forward-f ir ing gun cameras, the control was oper- 
ated by a solenoid from a button on the control 
stick, the same system used for forward firing 
guns. The camera was sighted with the machine gun 
sights. 

• 

On the occasion of the thirty-eighth anniversary 
of the first airplane flight by the Wright Brothers 
at Kitty Hawk, N.C. , Professor Richard V. South- 
well, world-renearned specialist in aerodynamiea , 
theory of structures and other sciences applied to 
aeronautics, will deliver the annual Wright Bro- 
thers Lecture for 1941 at Colunfcia University, New 
York City, before the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences. His stfcjoct will be "New Pathways in Aero- 
nautical Theory." 

The Wright Brothers Lecture is endosred by a fund 
of $18,000 provided by the late Edmund C. Lynch, 
of New York, to honor the sKmory of his brother, 
Vernon Lynch. Since 1937 It has been an annual 
presentation by the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences . 
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